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LEHER OF TRANSMITTAL 


DkI’aim M i.Nr cjr 'mi: iNrtuion, ^ 
Htkkai; or KDi CArioN, 

• . )]' Uvtohf V, •//, 1^1^. 

Siii: 'Flic fuiulanirnta] si^nnlic;Mut‘ of {\ m ^ iniin'ij>le.s iuvolvetl in 
what lia^ bci*n kjiowii ,\> tlu- \oratioiial moxoniont liaj=v coiiie 

In be aj)i)iTeiaU‘(l wiili Inive under tluv oxi^iMieies of war, and 

will besCjd Jiioi'<! eoinjdelely mnleisloo<l*iii the j^eritul of ivconstruc-* 
tion tlia'i \< to follow . 

Tbe part tli0^sehool> can play iii tlu* niovAm^ii for better utiliza- 
tion of binnaii resoum?5 is an important one.^ liy luakin^ known to 
all tliV cliildrcui of all the |a‘opb tlie woilds work is atuj wlmt 

tho opportunities ainl obli^^nt ions for '-ervieb aiv. t)u» s(‘hools can do 
soinetbing no otlun' apun y roubl iU> so well. .% » ■ 

If the sclioojs are to lead in tbi-N nu»\ i'tneiit/tl^i* tiau'lu'rs will need 
to bosp(‘cially .skillet) in knowLdf:»‘ of tbe woi ltl wf o<‘yii])ationb; they 
must bas e a sMiipatht^lic uiidersiaMdiii^ of labor |>rid)lems, a'lul they 
must be eapalde of ^uitlin^r public opinion intellij^entl\V 

The acv()inpiiny ing est inly, imule by Oarstm Hyan, jr.. uf the 
l^urtMiu of Kdueation. brings t<i;;ethei’ in iiecessible form for ‘the use 
'“of tcacluu# thi‘ contributitm of tbe puldie schools to the vocational 
^uitlanco inovenicnt in the |)ast ten >ears. 1 recoinniond tliat it be 
pnlrbshed a bnlletiii of tin* Mnresm of Kdueation. . 

^meerelv yours, 

- r. r, Cl.vxton, 

Commls-'^isyner^ ^ 

The bKCHuXAiu of tui; Int£Uior. 


-•>. ■ ■'W. ‘ . . 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. ‘ 


^ INTRODUCTION.. 


The problom of orgaiii/jiig hiiirian labor rosotirces has suddenly 
(‘iiiorjxod, ^ many other social and econojnio |)roblems, from tho 
realm of the academic into I hat of tho inune<iiate and practical, 
largely mulcr thcMiiniilus of war necessity. Through the selective 
draft act, the Federal einplovinent plan, and specialized training 
under the War Departiiiiinh no lcs.s than through the vocational re- 
Imhilitation and vocational education laws, tho United States has un- 
dertaken, as never hefore, tocofftrol the distribution of human service. 

in a senAe this task that'' the Nation has heen engaged in, that of 
training, enllbliiig. and ^oloct*iHg \V(g-kors for the Army, for the es- 
sential iiulu.stries. and for agricullure,, is a gigantic experinu^ut in ^ 
voeational guidance. Tn aulliorizing. the selective service*^ regula- 
tions President Wilsoii said: 


tlino Inis roim* fur a nioro*perft‘< t ot ::nn!'/ntl<>n of our. man iK>\vor. Tlie 
prinriplu must ]>o mirk'll t»> its lo<;ieal eun<*ln.sltm. We must ;imke a ' 

^ minplote liivrntory of tke nimll!i(‘ations nf ;iH rp^Hst rants in unler to Uetermloe, 

^ IIS to oaeli man net alreuib seleetcU for (laty witli Hie <’o|ovs, Uie pln<*€» in flip ^ 
tnilitary, Imlijstr^lal. or a;;rlniltural ranks nf tlie Nation in wliiciclils oxiHuaeiiro* ^ 
nmi tniliilnp: <*an i>rs| ho imnle. to serVr tlie comnnm pnul. Tills projiTt !n-\ I 
volves nn lm|uiry inlu iht* Uoiifusile, imjustrifii. and eilnmtlonal qnalllteatioiis\ ‘ 
of nenrlv ten nilinuu mun. ^ 4 

. For a decade or more tlu* voeaf iifna! guidama* nio\ enient has sought 
to inakd a coiitribiition to tlii.s task \\jth which tlio Nation \vas^,suU- * 

• (leu ly.<‘on fronted. It has sough I io^apijrbach the problem through .. 
dqinocracy’s chief agent — the.puhlie school. I'hosc copciuned in tho 


M 


vocational guida'ncc* movement have Ix^on studying the elrjy school- 
leaving that has driven sa many boys and girls too spou into 
trial life; they have_Uied td find ''>y^s of protecting die 
against t|\p of its^ou TK ta ecoRornic Heina!o(& 

to bridge tho ^gajpTbefwqen/edtfcation and hidualry, * 

Ihcife i^ifoi'ts uppff voliiiRar^ appealed ^10 

^ ftnd ^irla t© and to make a ^eyeful 

^'bf to cp^n^Ti^rath?!^ 

• or u^gn tasj^^ hav^tried to pr#ajht tlio: wifole iworld of hi)ji\jao, 
-‘-‘v T ! 

. ’v / ■’ ,, ' ■ Y 


8 . VOCATIOXAL GU1DA^XE AKD THE ^UBLIC SCHOOLS. 

^ occupations, to the cnd tliat youth might choo^^e for itself the path of 
useful service. 

The pri#;ent is a signihcaiit period in the vocational guidance 
nioveinent. On the one it must utilize the present national 

interest in the mobilizing of^txjtiu pat ions to drive homo the impor- 
tance of proper guidance from the oai^iest days of clvldhood; on 
the Qther il must see that selecting of the young for national service 
now i.s more than mere job getting; that tiie liifc of temporai'y work 
at high pay does not divert a boy or.a girl from the higher duty of 
adequate training he owes ty hiinsclf and to his cemntry. On the 
ba^«s of M*hat is done now will diq>end the strt*iigth and value of the 
inovcnK'ut after the war. It is the purp.O.^t" l^his study, .therefoiv. 
to give au "aeeount of the vocational guidance movement as it has 
developed in the past 10 years. ]>articularly in relation to the public 
school: to bring togetluM* in simunnry form the invest ipitions that 
have demonstrated the nee<l for vocational guidance; t 9 »show the 
wealth of mat(u*ial on tlic occupations that has recently been accumu- 
"Jated for the use of the teacher who would l>e.a counselor; and to re- 
port on vocational guidaiu’e work as it is* actually carried on in many 
American schools and- school syslems.^ ‘ ’ ' 

}A Huinber of UDpubltshrd doemnents coDtalulof: valunblo ‘Information bflve boon plncpd 
at the diapoital of the wrltoV In the ptt^mrat Ion of this report. For this and many 
other courtesies, particularly In ciltlcnl n*)ullm: of lh»,* Wblioizniplic. siKK'lal thanks are 
dtto to Mr. Meyor lUoomflcId, Mr'Jcsao U. I>av1s. Mr. W. Wheatley* Mr. Chnil*'.; 
JnVobs, l>r; JuhD M. Brewer, Frof. Frank M. Leuvltt, Mr. B. C. Oruonliorg, and Mrit. 
> * J . A. *Bccd. 
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I. the'field of vocational guidance.* 




defimitions of vocational guidance. 

It IS inevitable that there should be conflict oropinion as to wfiat 
constitutes vocational guidance and just how ancf where *it shall bo 
carried out. A critical examination of the literature is Reassuring, 

io«e\cr, in the evidence it furnishes of a developing agreenaent in 
aiin>i nml iiK^tuods. 

There, are nmnerou.s dclinitioiis of vocational guidance. It is sig- 
.nihcant that most of those who bav e achieved something in the work 
conhne themselves to a statement of what vocational guidance does 
or aims to do rather than what it is. 

The purpose of the first vocation bureau, tliat in Boston, was de-‘ 
dared by it^ founder, Frank Pai'sons, to be— 

To aid 5-ounp people In choosing „u occuiwtion, preparing themselves for it 
flndmg an oi>oning In It, .and buIWlng up a career, of cniclency and success; and ( 
to help any, young or old. who swk counsel as to opportunities and resources 
for the hetterment of their condition and the means of Increasing their cco. ' 
lioinic ^fliclency. . > 

Mevor Bloonifiefd, who ennied on Paiiion^s work, and whose name ^ 
IS perhaps better known in the movement than that of any other'" 
w (irkor, says : * ■ . " ■ ^ < 

Xocatlonal guidance nlnis to make botlt school and occupation help boys and' 
girls to diswver and develop their powers for service, through school prograntt 
m cliarw of 6peclnlf]?^alned vocaUonal tounselors In schools and employment 
tpujgrnius In charge of specially trained emplo.vment supervisors, In the occupa- 

Bi-eWcr, Another investigator in the field, insists that “vbcatiQmil 
guidanefe is bound up first of all with educational problems, and sec- 
ond with economic and social questions.”* He stress^ educatioma 
guidance and laj;s down a program that would include: (1) LayW 
n br^d foiindation Of dseJul experiences; {&) Itudying occupntional 
oppdrtt^tiesj (S) choosing' np occupations (4^ prejfinring for tho' 
occupation L "(5) ent^ng upon Wo|k; (6) securing promotlt^ and 
V jmfrkmg adjustmems. ^ ^ 


■ 




» Except for the ISmUou,. yit 92K ibliidiitln doala onft »i(h 

cbuntTlea, 


Mitk V-'' 


— « v» s,w«.auuuni Kuiiinnce in Ouifr c 

_ N<v 4. School m -Llft-'* t»looma«M) 

■^admss la Vpcaflo^l OulMaiSe, prtth* , r 
VocetlfittU Ouidtaciit triL ' » 

..r,: ^ ^ ^ * 
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10 VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. x -J 


Shedden ^ declares, with, special reference to the secondary school : 

It is now fUMirly within tlie reach of tho secondary sctiool to organize a 
systematic t*ourSe In vocntlonnl frutdnnce of such a c^mracter ns quite definitely 
' to minister to two distinct ends — one prnctlcnl, the ottier rultnral. This course 
filiould (1) by oi)jt>ctlve study of the requirements and possibilities of the 
Wirious callinp^i in wliicli men enRiif'e, hy aysteniatie cxmnination of the po- 
tential |H»\vers t)f iiHlividnal laipils, uml hy tlie dt*lil)orute cultivation of voca* 
tioiuil hienls,^eual)le the youtli eventually to find Ids way into a vocation most 
suites! to him; and (2> by ^jiving all pupils u survey of ocfuiputions and l»y ^ 

luiYiiif: them all study their own’ ptssibllitles In relation.thereto, produce tl»e ' 

syinpat lietic. socialized, and broafleue^l vision e*ssentiaU to highest cltizeaslnp 
and to truly democratic |>ersonal culture. - ■ 


Hiatt !*ecojrni/p(l that temporarily the problem of relation between ’ ^ 

the school and industry must necessarily deal with those leaving 
sch<u>l to go to work, but. that ‘‘in its fuller developi^ent vocational 
guidance must have a vital influence upon even the earliest years of 
schmd training as well as upon the broadest preparation for the 
learned professions.” 

Other writei's have gone inucli fuilher in special prescriptions of ^ 
vo(’ational direction for early schooling. An excellent summing up 
of the situation from this point of view is found in the following 
stateit^ent from the report of the Somerville, Mass., schools for 19f0; 

^ V^>calj^»Illd gnidniu*!' iir Its full meaning involves every measure timt tends 
to Infi^in the and. more esiMH-iully. the youtu;. to the nature, reqnlrcv 



nieftts, and tenii>oniry conditions of the various m*cupations : to determine for 
\yhich fwcuimtlon eacli one is fitted by capacity and conditions; and to prepare 
for effecaive work ill the chosim calling. • 

' T 'To limit vm^ational giddaiu’e to advice, gom'ral or tHTsonal. the latter on tlio 
1 /bWsisdr. at best, bastUy gathepe<t data as to the inake-up of tbe applicant and 
. Y at the verj* tbre.shold of Pittance upon the responsibilities of prac- 

^ ttcal life, Is inmb'tpmte. It is a makeshift, c(yiceivetl In a thoroughly worthy 
. Spirit, to atone Jii a fasldou for j>revlnus m^giwt. The tliought of vocational 
^ * guidance must live, ns It wenv lit every phase of educntronal work from its 
’ earliest hoglmitiiBs. More and more clearly, ns the work of the school pro- 
ceeds, there shbuld be Invitation rind opportunity for choice; and when ftnnl 
choice has lieen reaohetl, this* work sliould ussume^orms of Increasingly dellh- 
■ emte and specific preparation for efficiency In the chosen life career. Eor full 
. ' and adequate vocational ^itdnnce. In short, ediicathai inust touch every fffHMl, 
the trend and capacity of e\’ery child and <^f ^*ery condition of life, / 





tat |hla'^exteasloh Uei within two wetl^efinnl ftehia, 


tJkhoel BivM, 


/ H^nt writers have emphasized pnriioularly that vocatibnal gni<T- 
is got merely ah attempt to spire the immediate employment 
" qij^stionsf^^^ the boy and girl lea^^ a problem of enr- 


ricular:Bdlustinent .thfou^ schools; that y^atjpnal.giiidan^ 



THE FIELD OF VOCAtlONAL GUIDANCE. 



the first being nirripnlnm pnln r the P^MMl the 


oiiucatlonai^iy)^vl^ou of tho se who, for any re as^,_uiAdraw from tlie regu- 
lar or traditionni scho^.* ' 

Sdpt. FTETSpaulding^ outlined for the National Education Asso- 
elation in 1915 n number of tlie problems which vocational guidance 
is formulating by way of defining its field. Point ing-out^iat more i 
completely tha n ai^~ other movem^ntj vocational guidance inusTTalce 
for its funaion human resources,” Siipt. Spauld- 

ing argued that the vocational giuSancTdepartinent of every school 
system sliould be responsible for an accurate census of the children / 
and youth of jtho_^c(^urninity, and should exerei sp rnnlml nyp^ t hpna- 
that this department should render assistance in detennining types 
of schools rmU school curricula, and should become “a great reposi- 
torv of knowledge, always up to date ahd'^^gfiificant^, of the two 


great-facto?-s in every community— the c hildren and th e jv^r^f the \ 
community.” In Supt: Spaulding's view, vocational guidance — 
should also formulate for itself the problem of the moral effect of 
the school on the child: it must see that the individual leaims to 
appreciate his own capacities and possibilities ; that he informs him- 
self concerning the opportunities for worthy service ‘that the world^ 
« offers: that he ju-eparos himself as adequately as time and condi^^' 
tions permit to apply his powers to the rendering of the highest ^ 
service of whibh ho is. or may become, capable, and that he learns 
to concentrate, his tliought. his energy and ambition, to this end of 
large and worthy service. • ** • 

Still anotht^r problem of vocational guidance in Supt. Spaulding’s .. 
category is a know ledge^of oppoi'tuuilies ,for service, especially 
the hmn^iate comimmity, but also in the' wirrlOHarge. .Siich^ 
kno^vledgephlr- a.Hftert9^ must uu rt^bnfined to industrial and com- 
mercial occupations: any opportunity for worthy service, great or 
small, is the concern of vocational guidance. 

As the culminating problem vocational guidunce, Supt. Spaukb 
ing would put — ' , 



(he suofesfiful tnuisltlon of ehll^rea unU youlli from the fa\Wflble condition^* 
of henlthful prowth, and of praetUnil e<Iucatlon. which tfle Hchdols muarpro-' 
vhle Into dlflVivm but nlw) fav<v«I»te <*on(li(lons for coiitlmied growth that 
o<'eupa|louH nmst be bronphr ti^antoul. . 

To ctu-ry out the entire un^lertAkiiip oiiUiiledj nrSupt 
frci’lv tidiiiits, is boyoiul the luinided power of nny vdco.tional gtiicl-' 
iUHi‘ inoyemeTit Uiat is likely fioon fq 3cye/op. The ppojblto must • 
litv solved by the t? 0 «j^^iftitiifg of_existin£_\><^{|U£_ftgcflpics. -‘It is 
l)iC, function nriff tlie TmpafTa1Tete^':a^ yocRtioiihr 

anw tq «M)i)erate with alj such BgBn^res. to owrdinnttAlieir efTcrtS 

— — : . 1 — 

* V^Ath«ni| Ouldanof " " -5- . 

Attuc. ' _ ■ 
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. and to concwxtrate theni all to the fullest conservation of^human 
resources.” F or — 

Vonulonal guidance the largest realization of the possibilities of ( very 
child and youth measured liJ terms of worthy service; vocational guidance 
seeks tl^, not through the school alone, but through the upbuilding Influences 
that work and life bjeyond the school ought to afford every human b(flng. 

The )?oal set by Snpt. Spauklinp is reemphasized in the report of 
tliC committee on vtA ational guidance of the National Education 
Assoeiatioti C'oniinission on the Keorganization of S(M?oiulary Educa- 
tion.' Under tlie heading ‘‘Moaning and purpose of vocational 
giiidaiu c." the report a^s(*rts: 

yovatiotfol f/;/7do»fr shttuhl he a rout h\uou.9 proers!^ dcjtifjncd to 7ir*/> the 
imIiviOnat to rho<m\ to p/rn/ h\s< pic/wirn/iw) /or. to enter upon, and to inal:c^ 
jtrofjrntx ht an oerupatiou. It calls for a pmgn*s.sive Improvement of ih(» 
imhli(>school system and a fuller and more.iutelligent utihrntion of Its rirhly 
diversified offerings. It rtniuires a more accurate adjilstment betwc^eii the 
. Bc'hool. and all wortliy \;(H*ation.s. For . some cliildren it demands a plan of 
contimiullon eilucaliOu uiitl sn]>crvision in emidoyinent by educatioua'l autlinri- 
tu>s. It 'Shoiihi develop an Intore.st la the aualiticms ohtaiidng in the thild- 
emplnying industries ami bring aI>out improveuaont of Ibost; Comlitions, It 
fttioiihl -titilize the cooperation of nil smiial soi*^ce agencies tliat <mn U' of 
nsslstfiui’e. For society at largt*. it should result in a more Uemoemtic si land 
system, a wiser ecouuitiy. on the exixmdilure of school tfme,'7iBd a mure 
geiniinc culture. 

VOCATION AL rsYCirOlUOY. 

Urohnbly on no single ])oint is vocational-guidance opinion so’ 
Klmrpl.v divided ns on the question of possible contributions by 
psychology or other methods of cliarting individual aptitudes. Some 
investigatoivs, Brewer, for e.\anii)le,= lejecf as unworthy practically 

all hooks dealing with this aspect of the subject. Brewer sav.s : 

• . ' • * 
Volitional guidance is not concerned with nn#r system” of charnoter 
jj'^nnniy.sis/’ phrenology, jihyslbgnomy, or other “short cuts.” Neitiier Is it 
coheerned with homhasth: talk about “the race for success” and ” getting ^ 
^ nhond of thc.otluM* fellow,” or other qucstionnhlo points of view. Neither ('an 
It yet find uso for. t^*sts worked out In tlie psychological labomtory, uor for 
hasty generalizations based on such moot terms ns ” the lunuehce of lierodit\ ” 

" natural- apdtudes.” ”|nnnte tiuulltles,” and tlie like, 

.On (lie other Iiund, AyrcH, Ix?avitf,~nnd many otliirs have ciui- 
■J^inHe(l.()peii-inimled,^,[^ Ayrce has apparently not 

^'-nitered.hjs opinion, e.\pressed in 1913, that;. 

all; rillpwm^^ tffc limxdublo cpiwluslon. rcihalns in 

\Of 'Imnietllatcy.M for- ifsycho- 

In^RaiitfaHasV??^ 

; 1018 boolr> “Tb» VooallQaal liuldauv’e Jlovc-meuL*^ 
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logical tests lies* In chaosingH>cr'>m^~tor- uu gl U t M -.a»^^ in ■ oi^)n p X 
positions for persons. The possibilities In the former field of effort arc In- 
fe'plring.* ' 


The National Education Association report recognizes three types ' 
of experimental work in the field of vocational psychology: (1) 
Tlic attempt to supply the employer with tests that will enable him 
to select from a large number of applicants those most likely to 
. MICCOSS in a given lyskion (vocational ^election) ; (2) the attempt 
to determine specific vocational abilities— that is, which of several ’ 
oc<*iijmfi0n5"woul(l be the best, one for a given individual to follow; 
(3) the attempt to develop tests for the measurement of general in- 
lelligenre. " . 

The commission is definitely of the opinion that— 


Avr should welcome contiiuunis experinienis in the field of vocational psychology, 
hut wc should put the primary emphasis upon cnlucation, training, aud super- 
vision. Tl.e ideal vocaUonnl counselor will be something of a psychologist, but 
he will also be !i_s<>ciologlst,.an economist, nir^'-niosrT^ nUr aa educator In the 
best modern sense of the word. ^ " ^ 


PsycTnSngTCtTvvTio are infoicsled in tl>e possibilit'ies of their science 
in vocational guidance point especially to the Vvork of Seashore in 
tesiing musical ability; to the expoi'imcuts and tests applied in the 
Bureau of Salesmanship at Pittsburgh by!Sc-ott, Bingham, Whipple, 
nnel Minor; to the courses for business men by Watson in Baltimore, 
Adanfs-and Brcc.-,e in Cincinnati; and to Mrs. AVoolley’s work in 
the vocational bureau at Cincinnati.* Mrs. 'Woolley’s work remains 
a bona of contention among vocational guidance worker's.- No one 
(|iicstions her earnestness and ability, but Brewer, in the bibliography 
prc\ iously cited, is of the opinion that “ it is doubtfid whether other 
biimius should at present attempt similar experiments.”* One of 
the sessions of the IOIl' vocational guidance conference (New York) 
was given over to voeatimial analysis, and the vigor of the discussion 
at Philadcl]>hiii five year.s later indicates that agreement is still far 
(listiint. • 

8<) fur few (attempts have been made, however, to connect this 
work directly with the public schools,. Ivitson lias studied the (JoeV 
trine of interest in this partionlar relationTTMTeving, as he does, 
thnt_VQc uthmn l g:iiidani:p ..is--a.uiiovcuient of grea t iiljimate signiii- 
ca nce, aftec tiiig seiciety tlirough and tb rough^ lie has become 



•Jojimnl or l-;<lu«tlonal rs.vchoiosy, Scptcmbct, 1018. Browor c<Mlde.r8'ibl* Hrtjae 
: loo sAmoiinc, * inii Holes ihht ''many su writers have quoted It #lth bo attempt 
lo ve^lf^^tt8 eoodlu^jlODs.*’ , OprlHt., p. 3, ^ ^ 

of the Oomflilttft oa (iHV A.-nrteirtte Statn, 

I •}cl.6togj , OlSerenflntlotm Iwtwrett t>«volieloBloal jinU- meiiui- Ostk.' 

^ llarvarU Uullclioa la KdocatloSk 4. 2ii \ ^ c ^ i 
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vinced that'^ocational guidance in its psychological aspects miisl be 
regarded as a monitory process. He says : 

When flgkod. for a tenable view of vocational ^Idance. the scientist can dn 
no bettor Jit present tlmii to reprard It ns n monitory process. This lins aa its 
aim to giecure nn inventory of the individual by scientific nieasiiretuents, and 
to warn him of his powers and limitations. Upon*thi.s ns n basis, then, the 
individual nuiy .*<ot out t<* develop himself. Thus voentit>nul pm Ida nee dot''^ 
not commit n i>er.son inalienably to a single vocational possibility. It sets no 
\m\u(\k ui>on his ncliievement. but tmoourases liirn to develop himself to the 
IdKliest depTpe. 

/ Tho National Education Association report, elsewhere mentioned, 

' indorses this view. , . . ' 

The intereU of business officioncy experts in tlie vocational guid* 
nnce movement has direct bearing for the public schools. Of the^wS 
business concerns reportinfr to the rommittoe on vocational pnidnnce 
of the National Association of Corporation Schools in 1915, three 
declared that they used in part tests based upon j ilirpnnln^r ..jv )|gp(j 
tests, of physio<;n()inv;” and six made some ns7^)f^^^,ological 
tests.’ Several concerns reported that they \v^>re seriously consider- 
in'; the-introdnetion of psychological tests for the selection of em- 
ployees. ■ ... 

Dean Schneider, of the University of Cincinnati, worked out a 
seiie.s of major cha I'act eri.s t ics for use in se’ectinpf men in his 
cooperative experiment that hardrawn tho fii'e of bcthVtoiips, those 
opposed and those favoring analysis of one sort or- another. Dean 
Schneider, after trial, rojocted both the examinationtof physical char- 
acteristics and the tests of ex]ierimental p.sychcologi.sts. His list of 
charncteristis developed, he ns.sert.s. out of’ the ‘‘old-fashioned plan 
•of try'ing a man on (he job withoiit any previous examination of any • 
kind.” , It is precisely this classification on the basis of types that 
Js anathema to Brewer and others.* ^ " 

those who are inclined to dismi® witiiout consideration the claims 
cither of ohservational analysis or psychology need th h;/ reminded 
,, that 28 psychologi.sts have reported to the American Psychological 
^ Association that they are applying sonw-fQmx of p.svchol 'ogicjil tests. 

. to the p roblm^ of voca.Uongl_gu i^ln n^ n. busineae- that 30 

latge indiistrfal organizations are now financing a fivc-yejir oxpori- 
tb find ont whether or not inetitnWests and the' methods of 
^applied psychology really have any' ^jffie' in helping employnient 


do qetemine in'advance' t likelihood of. snece^ of tho 
s ^pl^nUfof >he;posiU ;«> ■tTfdglg Ut|i<^nited^^ ^ 
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adopted as part of its war program occu£^ational selection on the 
t^isof psychological tests.' ^ 

VOCATIONAL OUIDANCf/ IN RELATION TO GENERAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 


Vocational guidance necessarily bound up with certain recent 
movements, sudi as vocational training, prevocational education, 
continuation school ’work, the cooperative plan of half-time work, 
the Gary plan, anU junior high school. As has been repeatedly 
pointed out in recent yQtivi^ the k'hool itself is a guiding institution, 
and the inodificntioi;s here listed are all intended tcAoporate to make 
more efficient or moi’e equable the selective functiomof the school. 

i ocational education . — The vocational educatiw^uoN oinent is pre- 
mised on the guidance function of education. It seeks to prepare 
pupils for efficient service in many occupations, inste ad of a few. 
Tile public school of the nineteenth century directed into the profes- 
sions thos(^ who were able t<> remain and would profit by its re- 
stricted curricula, and, tlirough early elimination, just as definitely 
directed into industry those wlio were not financially able to con- 
linuo or did not take kindly to the traditional studies. Vocational 
training aims' to reeniil industrial w orkers more intelligently, more 
olfectively, and more humanly' The greater the variety of occupa-. 
tioiial training, the greater the po.^sihility of intelligent clioice of 
vocation. 

Tlip rural school in the United States offers the most striking 
example of tlie school ope^jding as* a selective agency. For years 
American rural schools have. been guiding boys an.d girls away from 
the land and toward tlie city. Modeling its course of study and 
niethmls on urban schools, using teachers city-bred and city-minded, 
sjieaking the language of the city streets rather than tliat of the 
country lanes, the rural school steered hoys and girls away from the 
farm.s and into city employment just as cffectivelyuas if it had stood 
them up and counted them out. The introduction of \<>cational 
ngrieultiire has,done something, but still not much, to stem the tide, 
At the pre.s^t time some of the rural high schools are just boitiing 
to, a realization of the problems of employment Others" are still 
quite unawnke to the fact that, even if it is desirable tliat the imal 


> Official Bulletin, Fcbrqary^ 1918 1 also In VdCntiooal t^ul^nce %ulletla. February* 
MuroM, 1918. 

^IftObblns. 'Tbe school ha a BOclaUlnMltutlon (Bpatofi. 'AHyu and 

^918) ^ fyhen we npeak tho aclKiol'ds a layency; Wineah thit It j^a %*^a. 

taa|^ 8lfbh>g^naiicblne 4 n suca a^manaera* to qh^oae for «duc4itlon^pretarin^^ 

tttoao who are udoptcd t^ l^ ch^ racier.^ Undef t,he old arUtocWtlc Idedl (aif the 

fchoolttlfted out a certafitfew i^ho werp kg tjaiiprpceta pt election to 

had Mtr^ 91) the work of badfra.Mp l^ the cfiurcb. and to « fserula 

oatabt loiriwUtlct^^ arpre from^ ttater 

a^ewd fltbm iiMWAU wtfd'aji diflaltely fileoted for tb« workadai Uika of tbo 
w^rkL’i. . 
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high sohool’ shall direct its. pupils to the fnnnSj it can only safelv 
do so through a^complete survey of all vocations;'so that^he farm 
boy, if ho chooses'to remain oit the farm, will do so because he has 
looked over the field and knows how important and desirable an 
occupat^n agriculture is. “This is a rupal community; there is 
therefore no need for vocational guidance,” is the substance of too | 

many of the replies recently received by tlie Bureau of Education to 
a questionnaire to high schools; or the point is made that the boys . 

can get allth.e jobs they want, so flicre is no need for tlie scliool to w 

interfere. Here, of course is wire re tlie school is most needed. It 
can, and should, discriminate inost carefully between worthy and 
unwoi^hy farm employ iim should supervise the work after 

. it has begun, requiring regtdnr reports from the students. 

I vccocGtioHdl — The discovery of the early elimination' 

of pupils from scliool lod to a inoditied type of education for Imys * 
and girls close to the.coinpulsory.edncation period who had tired of 
. the * regular” school work or were unsuccessful in it.' So-callo<l 
“ opportunity^ schools ” sprang up, designed to furnish practical edu- 
cation of the type perhaps host exemplified in ITami)ton Institute. 

At. first the instruction given in these s<*hools was simply general- 
*' industrial work,” as it was tenned. The term “ jwcvocational ” 
came into use wdien it began to hh realized that, while it was neither 
praeticiijfjle nor de.'iirable togi\o specific vocational training to verv 
immature boys and girls, it was <]uile po.ssiblc and wholly desirable 
to give^boys and girls, not merely the hand training fhat should 
form an integral i>art of all education, hut practical experience in / 
a mimbcr of type occupations that might even come to be “trhil 
courses -in, vocational guidanc^" Such were the Ettinger schools 
of New York City, which ga^^boys and girls the chance to try, 
each for a-.liinitcfl period, a series of occupations, .such as electric 
wiring, printing, woodworking, millinery, and novelty work. The . ' 
^theory underlying this work is not t^itrain boys to be electricians, 
and printers, or girls to be juilliners or dressmakers, but to furnish 
an insight. into nil peenpations and facilitate intelligejjLt_choice of 
a voeation. ^ ^ 

-y I The weakness in the demand for xprevocational education/ lies 
y chiefly \n the fact fhat top often it is suggested as designed for tho^ 
/u>^ia.lmve failed in the regular school work,” dr, worse still, for 
those .who are destined to do the menial work of tKft world ^ 


fiiinnl clns^AS 'e^iitiftl^’toraU'^^irsrMd gitlSt/iwaW 

those Who are fo lender MrnwirfVhat soinei of iis ^ 

:^t^aily the lowjBr^^^ oHUe. : ,B are 
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into the profoesions need prevocational training more, if anything, 
tiian those wliose schooling terminates early. They need, above all| 
the knowledge of. the basic occupations that prevocational work with 
the tools and materlalB of civilization gives, in order that they may 
proj)erly understand a social organization based on service. Our 
whole democracy is ba.scd on the theory that this is a world of work, 
where each one does his part, and whore it is essential that each one ■ 
iiiuler?=taiul the other's part. 

In a sense, of course, the use of (he term ‘‘ prevocational ” is ob- 
jeetionahk', sin^ the fundahicntal need is not merely fy>r couises. of 
this nature in the upper elementary grades, but for a kind of educa- 
tion that shall, from the lowest grades in the school to the highest, 
be based on human occupations.* . • , , 

< ontuiuation schools.— Hic. continuation school^ in its provision 
of -general education and special training for diose already em- 
ployed, especially boys and girls U .ttt lS...years of age, furnishes 
valuahle vocational giiidan^ to a group that necd^Jjt jpogt. Recent 
wpitere-haTU emphasized that vocational dco ision 'is not.' 
that.^herc must ysually b^rechoicc of a vocation. This rechoice is '' 
often inadoj-iossible by tiie continuation schooling now effective in 
live Stales.® In a report on-continuation work In Boston, R. O. 
Small ’ showed that the continuation school, ns a public eudcational 
agency, prevented drifting in industry, reduced the number of 
juvenile 'misfits by heliving niiiiors to make a more intelligent choioe 
of occupatian, and advanced young workers from' unskilled to 
skilled trades. He cited 43 crises of boys andgirls who have received 
guidance: through the continuation school. The following cases i 
• are typical : 


IT 


I'l-inlins.-X bo.v was nn iisliei- In a tlicater. ITc was tUorouithly illKgastk 
with his work, and at his atUtiidi> In class was far from satisfactory to 
.Is teachers. He was nlacod with a prInlinK cohiimny ami entero<l the class 
in printing. He did gtwd vyoik. I.atvr he was oniplo.ved by anolUer printing 
concern, and Is now employed in (lie printing department of u llifrd concern 
• whore he Is cecelvlng a,. wage Hint is leuiarknhle for, n l)oy of hts ago. ’ 

. iroodiforfchip.— A bright boy attc^ndlng the woodworking department at the 
touttauallon sebooUyvas nn errand boy nt a. public market. He came’ to the 
comimiatlon school wlth mpttnae knoiMedgo.^bul'wJth a desire to become a 
Vaiiorn ranker. During a followrup visit, the tencher learned of ti chuiicc for 
mi npprcnlhv. The teacher liked this boy's work had recommended him fi)F 
the imsplon, which he secured, Ije ts ranging good on KJs job, ' ■ '*- 

ifO/J£^A |drl was. wortting tu, a fn,^yry; >he;i she entebe3 the coifilnua- 
Hon. scj^ool oa^ovenibep 7, 1$10, Slje \»s vtstteil liy ope Of. Uie-'tenchehs, who 

^ » Vstng Mcupstlons Jo the p^S^t sense,, occh^tlonl?^ contlnuoiiii irtbUy 
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fumui iliat luM* t'liiployrr wouM fake Ikt into his olliro if IIm‘ i:oiini\uniI*m 
BChoul lenvhcrs woiihl help her in fifinj:, eU*. Slio was trarisfornsl to tlu' oiru*^* 
pnnMlro rlas5;, nnd two wooks :il:o hor omployor t<H»k hor Into tin* ofTiro. Sho 
has nsk»*tl fm* pradioo on the marhlno. lH»r;uisi* it wonM Ik* of liolp to 

her in her work. 


^ 77/r roopcro/n-c f*lnns — I’rv-out in the indtNtry one- 

of the ;ul vnnla^t''^ clninu'tl for th(* ct)o[)einti vc |)l;ui of vocittional 
tnii^nn<r wlierrbv students spend altoruntc periods {usiinlly weekly 
(oMy^Ud^lilly) in schotd anti vlmp, Tn his description of the Uni- 
versity of (dneinnati plan. which the piihlic lii^h -.school eoo[)- 

enuiAf* systems have in t he' m;iin 4>oen derived. Prof. Park ^ive.s 
‘Mile selection of workers " as one of the two nn»>t impf'frtaiit ele- 
ments.* CV)opern ti>(* conr-es iti New York City lii^h schools have 
h(*en an’an^c*d witli ’mail-order hoii>\^. department stori's, niaehiiM? 

. shop.^, railroads, antomobrie factories, prinriii^jr oftices, electric li^lit 
and power (‘ompnnies, and .^‘veral other hniTtehes of industry. l\c- 
cently Richmond, ^'a... lias imdertakon n coopeiatlvo ])lan with 
street -oar companies for part-time (Mnploym<*nt oT liiillv school boys 
as <‘on(lii(‘tor.s and inotormen.* Kthn’ts have aPoheen made to aj^lf/ly 
the piinciple lo a<rricnl( nre, part (ciilarly tlironph the hpmc-projt'<’f 
plan. From the ])oint of view of vocationa! guidance, (lie coopei’a- 
tiv(* plan provj<Ies a “ laboratory of industrial en viromnent/' Xha t 
prodnees tmtli^rainin" aixV giudunce. 

KmpJof/wrnf hi dhf'nfr.rrh/^ol /oy^^r.v\--1‘he ’ viMuitlonnl ^niidatice 
possibilities of work lH'fole and after school, on Sattinlays and dur- 
ing sunmn'r vacations are just l>o*ri!min;nr to be )’eali/.o<l. This is a 
^ field that ha.s iisunlly Jjinie (piite without /eco^pilion by the .school 
autix>ritie.s. fhpn^h reiaoit inve.'-ti^oit ion.s^i^vo .shown that in the 
tin* ainnifnl of oiit-of-schnol work <lone by school ehildr('U, 
even iu tlie lower grades, isj'ootfiderable. an<l its etFcih. b^v.orablo 
or unfavop.ible. on future eimx*r.-^ must be very ini|>ortant.* JIdie 
.school in its viH'ntional "ilidam^Mucf ion is concerned in tins prohlem \ 
from several petmts of view., flie .scliool needs to know at all (inios 
wliat the pupils are d<du^X» Fxces.'^ive work oulsiile of .sdmol is hfleii 
injurious to the pupil und7u\'anibiuT:V6siueut to'his procrv\*f<s in.^duMd. ’ 
A recent English report says: ^ ' 

iuqiilric> have establUhe^l t lie fact Hint not only aro cldUlren hii’;:ely 
.^cniployetl u»i* loiiu hours' at wafiO.'; tJmt arc not coinmeuSuralc with Uu* M-jwu i'.'i 
tenUerri!. but also that, tn the lUajority ot casw. the eiier^cy of the chllUreii s*i 
y ’emi^Oywl b Xln^Inwl to the point. 1)( injuring; pvar cnancscH of making* tlu* Im,*^ 

^ i^tn, }jny. t\T^ , ' ' ; 

v V. ttJ. «: N*«i thj»t pf 

; ok|ploy5Nl/4tt^^ a.pOA 

5^ thropftoilit Uitf jiiv^pk y<*ak Mb*, fjhiSy of ' 

^ to^ a fuibrft; care«r, ^ ^ .'f v.:- ' . ' • 
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Tl.e boy who (hives a inilk-wagon route beforo school or delivers 
newspapers .poruing and e^ening „,ay „r may not be doing some, 
»bmg from wliuh l,e will l.enefit luter in life. As often as not he 
- inay be iinprossions^of some forms of work ihat will effcv- 

tively.dnvi; him from thVm.' It is (he sohoor.s business to have a 
recoul of (his oiK-of-sclm,,] activitv, to supervise it. at least infor- 
mally. and to ittrli/e it; dnwtiy in vof.-aional guidance 
bummer vac-alion employment, is ^idl more direct in its i.ossibili- ^ 
ties for vocational guidance. Mipiy school boys have had valuablov^ 
iO' ^ in store^sii.d ofiices, or on the farmj 

Surprisingly little effort 'I, as vet bi^cn made ^ 
o iiiil.ze thi.s obvious opportunity for guidance.^’ The dilliciiltv has 
Ixvn, on (he one haud, that business did not care to bother training 
y-mmg peo,^e w|,„ were .pily temjiorary. and. on the other hand, that 
lie y l.ools have generally not realized their responsihilitv and oppor- 
• ninty m this summer work. Colleges and miiyersitie.; and certain 
tvpeyof private urstitutiONs = have long been making a special study 
of tl.e. Slimmer (-mployment of (heir .sip, hmts, bnt tl.e pnhli?-sehools 
hav./al.u,o.<t ilni ormly.,,urs.ied a laissez-faire poliev with regard to 
tins a.- W(*li us ollior onlsulo activities of thoir pupils. 

Tin. war Will, its enorimm.s >ti.m.his of n,e demand for labor, 
l.as changed all (Ins. All (l.eie untapped luhur re.s.iurees an, now 
given caretul coiisideration, and t l.fi schdol ha.s a iTsponsibilitv for 
Mipervismn and gnidaiiee tliat can ii/it he ilisivgarded. The wok of 
the l iimsl Mah-s Boys- Woik*ing lleserve- is a' sincere attempt to 
meet (|„s responsibility, ami immy seliools are coming (o see in it 
an .opportunity for guidanee of -the im,.st practical so^-t. Thro.mh 
1 be reserve large nn.nbers „f city lfoys..,after receiving necessaTv 
pielfm.naty training, are going to/(l,e farms. Tlie.se arc bovs who 
v^nhl in all like il.ood ,myerhav<> otl.erwise andn.-ight into rural 
.» 1 o.s.sibly, only a small prApof-tion of these hovs will be perma- 

nently attracte.l to farming as avli/f.v work, but all of fl.em win'lcarn 

w ,l"l’! ’"'c tl.e*sig..ifieni.ce of agriciiltnre ns the 

wmlds basic .mln,di.y-.a form of vocational enhgldenment witlv 

5s only less neecs.sarv for 
efho.ent cinzei)sl..p (hat, ii.for.nat i-g respeetinn- one’s ojvh ciioi‘c« of 
emyl oyment. ^tA.llarly, the Umfed States School aaiae.i Army,. 

That , be Of oba.rt-ar*dA^, (ClirreorEo;: 

empIoymoJit ttj their occupndonr thfr^^r of. 

oSi iierl^. Jdau H 


W^fktns.^Iftesei'W litii re<‘<-nll/' '^xii-ail<>,] itK tnlAreitfi 
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orp;iiiizf(l ns a ■^ar meiisure’among Uic scIk.o] children of the towns 
nii<l villages, ]>roniises to bwome a ponnanent agency for cdncatiou 
ainl vocational direction. 

'I'hc Schools arc learning to utilize a host of new forces that have 
iniporlant hearings njion the future caiecrs of hoys aiul girls. Home 
visiting by teacherg;' student ac-tivitics of all kinds; i»thletics; student 
self-government ; camps; boys’ and girls' clubs; scouting; the Junior 
Ke<l Cross ; war .savitigs soy’ieties; home gardens; and any other A the ' 

/ war activities that answer fijnilamcntal educational ’needs— all of 
I these will have imreadng .signilicance for v-ocational guidance'as the 
I public school Comes to recognize their importance for educatiiyi. 

’ riosoly reUted in its import . for vocational guidance is the plan 
t., of school credit for ojilsidc work. Itecognition of private music 
le.s,sou:V, 'for cxayiplc, may sometamos meim kcoldiig in school a pupil 
T whose intcre.sts arc preeminently Itiusical. the sefiool can utilize this 
outside interest in vocational direction, advising illbfssarv academic, 
or professional education in the ca-c of a pupil who n'lay be looking ' 
forward to mnsic-tcaehing and siiggosling desirable .school .subjects 
tliat might most profitably work in with tlie mu.sic interest. This 
is the kind of guidance that' can be safely and wisely intrusted to a 
tynipatlietie teacher jvho knows (he real world of occupations. 

y/ir darn Certain features of the work-sliidy-play plan juit 

into offeH by irt in Gai’y and tried in many other jilaces are ba>ed 
upon the' prii^le of edneatioir through occupations, and involve 
vo(Tatioiinl»7!^lancc. The object is to acipiaigt all childi'en with the 
fuiulainciTtid tools; materials, and process^^o that opp'ortunitv for 
choice of an occupation' is broadened, antHlie po.ssibililies of going 
on with .specific vocational training for indu.stry are increased. 
l*romincnt among the claims made for (lary hy'its advocates is thnC 
of “economical, edicient, •vocational gnidnneo for all.'” Mr. 'Wirt 
ns-sorts (hat his plan keeps children in school longer,, directs more 
stiulciits into tcclinical >nst'itiilc.s,', uml in general operates on Jho 
thcory.tliat " vocational guidance is the first consideration and voca- 
’ tional training, oiily sccoiidnrv.’^^ 

1 he jiuilov hU/h sehool . — Differentiation of^seh 6 ol oour'^os at the 
fiUatcgic period o^fjarly adolescence is one of the aims of the junior 
high school, whj||^epresents 1110^1101X11)1 to reorganize the Aiperi-: 
call educittionid fystcni on the basis of si.x years of elchientiiry scliDol ^ 
ftftd si.\ y^rs of •liiglu school. It is at tliis period of differentiatioin 
.ill icoiti'ses Hint!' kinds/Df guidance arts jtjpst ni^tlcd 'tvnd cait(( 
% nrost effecajcoly givjen, H. is ,ot: pcf iJ^careei; 

Stw 3 y^f vpcat|on&, calt be wade, mostt sigiil^gnt and 
j - j' cpni'ses, by Trjitttev^i'p^^nie theyC^ 

; ' known, belong jit tlusi^unidr lijgh-sdiet^rperled^^^ bnti as noted oa 

‘ - ^ » u, a ioio, Oi. W 
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page 1 C, they shoulil be furnished to nil pupils and not merely to 
those >vho expect (o leave si'hool soon after (he comi)ulsory age. The 
juuior liigh school makes it i)ossible to keep* more^boys and girls in 
school for^an additional year ])oyoiul tlie eiglitli grade, performing 
111 this one particular an important function in guidynco. Keorgani- ^ 
zaticHi on the basis oC six-(hree-(liree may therefore be considered 
.uMulininistrat Ivo Je\ ii'e of positive value fur vocational guidance. 

plackmknt. ^ ^ ‘ 

*.Onc ('flVvt of the cmpl.iisis upon vocalional puldanco ns a move- ^ 
nu'ivt nllecono :,)1 i.,luca(iou^ l,as beon 1o croate a prcjiiclicc in the 
iiiHt.ls of somo woihors ajrainst placement work in connection with 
vt)ca(/9iiiil gUKlaiice. liepeatcd warnings have been sounded against 
■a coiuTi.don of vocational giddance wbidv, would merely strive to get 
30 )s f()i cldlilioji, aiul it must be said that the acouinulatcd informa' 

(ion nl bii^l about tlic jobs hvailable. as revealed in the studies re- 
viewed later III (bis rei)or(,' excuses, if’jt docs not justify, hostility 
(oward auytlung that -looks like the cpw»lipij„oijoiy^^^^ 
bureaus for ( 4 ic marketing of children’s services.* But to wavc”^ide 
(be reniarkable work repre.sented in ■Federal, State, and city labor 
buivaii^=, IS to detach fron| (bo voeajipnal guidance movement^onc of 
(l)-e most important poiiHs of' conflict it has with industrial life. 

■ IMacoment work wSll go on, and -tlie. only (luostion for llie vocational 
/ guidance movement to decide is wlictlier or not it will .seek to utilize 
an agency of growing importance ami efTeotiveness. Somebody will 
do placement work; it is very important, if possible, that it be done 
by tlie, school,of some other agency more interested in (ho child than 
in the indii.stv}', lind tliat it be ilonc witli ns many of the elements of 
in((‘lIigont vocntionnl direction ns possible, f 

1 ai ticularly signitiennt in tliis Connection, is the omjiloviuont. work 
now going on in New York City, /riiroughoiit New York State the ' 
law has made possible n chain of public einployinont oflicos that rep- 
rPkent to a large extent a new de^iartnro in labor distrilmtion in the 
United States.* In Neiv York City p art icul a rly . 10 fibJikftla.hayo:|?een 
set; tlio.sedualingwith juveniles have dctwmincdtha't no person tinder /v 
18 yenr^ of age shall lio iUrcctcJ fo any phiGtrtr^ginployineDl UfiUl 
has been investigated.* A bureau of information hn.s been cstal>nsUed ^ 
to «>pty:dize tlto invcsfeatioii ot oM -plfces 
^enm^),,s{‘faools,~aMY’oe.Uionfil‘^^^^^ ^ 

‘ Sre cpi-dsUj! pp. 40 «n<t 40. > v. f , ■ • « ^ - • 

' •■'r'yi'N* itt, ’ 

.\ llttPtCP " 'i -^rc . '-* • 


r*\u rrom^hc-woAct*« p6\nt i^ gltfii hr 

Certlflc.S in Nnw York Buf*' 
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people are sent to work.* Furtlierinore, it sliotilil be noted tlmt those 
in charge of tliis work are for the most part men ami women wlioso 
training, past experience, and sympathies lie in' the field of vora- 
tioiial guidance and other forms of social work. 

It seems clear that, while placement is Imt one phase of the voca- 
tional guidance movement, it is a highly important phase, and ono 
Mhieli the school ami vocational guidance 'workers can hot afford to 
neglect. Vocational guidance is primarily a coordinating inove- 
iiRVit, and placement work can and should be embraced in it. 

* In formation furnlsliwl hy IjOuIsc C. Oannerant*. siipcrlntpotlont of ihT* women's 

depart mt-iU of tbe New York C’lt/ office of the State Industrial OoiumlKsioo. 
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nrvKi.orMKXT. 

W ijlors on Tocalional ^nicljmcc arc for^d of pointing out that, 
while the term " vocational {rtiidanr e ” is new, the tiling f(5r which it 
stands IS as old as society itself,' This is lucrelv to saV^Jhat there 
has always been some kind of an organization of cKcupations and 
some effort to direct persons into employment. In some form.s of 
society the routing of youth into ocenpations has. of course^ been 
notoriously narrow and icstriKive. This is the chief reason for the 
popular objection to prescription of vocation in democracy. If is, 
on the other hand, largely liecanse of. the breakdown of thf older 
ra.ste systems and forms of apprenticesliip that democracy finds it 
iniperatijj|.to .seek some do.sirnhlQ means of distributing human 
service. Jj^ ‘ 

hile the history of industry and ocenpations i.s a long one. there- 
fore. the history of vocational giiidniice as it is'known to-dav is a 
very recent matter. It dates practically from 100.<;, w?icu 'Prof. 
Fr;<j^v Parsons estahli.shed the Boston Voi'jition Bureau. Prof* Par- 
^ns book, “ Choosing a Vocation.” was publishetl 'after his death, 
in I'.IOt). dhe .story of the Boston him'aii Ls told liv liim in two arti- 
cles in the Arena for duly ami Se])te.mijor,'100S. 'in order that the 
genesis of the movement may bo clearly imdoibtood,'^ievcral of the 

most significant paragraphs aiv. quoted : ' 

Tfie Imreaii was founded In .Timnmy »f tills year (toosi hv >trs Qiiinev A, 
SImw on plans drnwn up by tlic’ writer. More (li.m n dozen .veara bko'i 
ibiled the waoiice of the matter la a ItHttire on r The City.” That lee- 

tiire was Tcpeated In Boston before the Kconoihie Club a few years ago, and 
^ »mn after l^r. .Meyer Bloomfield niid Mr. Philip D.-.vl.s, on (.ehalfbf Uie Otrlt 
Sen lce Mon.se. liodted me to speak to the pnulimlinrclas's'df one of the cvenMi-- 
high s< hgoIs on the choke hf a vocation. Atjter llift hill;,n mitnlier of yoimg 
li.cn a.sked for personal f.iletvleiv^, and the result proved to bo so bcfpfi.t 
IU.it Mr. Blooiiineld revested me id draw fthy.sfpr the iKTinaiieW or«a).li:.rtmi 
of d.lw ivork. LeLsiirc dine this fair Id Oji M Phuis ifope shbntltfeiTt to, Mrs. 

Bhaws w ho benlt lty Apprpi^ the Idea niii^t kuiiiwdlatciy tfstiibllsitf^ new 

iiivface* Ills RehiApw wUU • of ike title iw.e of an 

^ ImportAQce of.^wlae cUoftt tff S^tlon.'; r*f«rr««l fa .. 

ill* tot evkiaon 

tHrojifh U mpUtU bi U« 
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Institution with sufliciont resources to enable the uork to be begun with fucility 
ami surces:^ , 


Although the woi'k is very young ni.d n good deni of its life lins bc'cn con- 
sumed In the process of organization, more than ]20 young men and women 
from 15 to 72 years of age have come to ns for consult a tlou, and, according to 
their own spontaneous statenieuLs, all but 2 have received much light and help, 
some even declaring that the Interview with the counselor was the most iin- 
l>ot;tnnt hour of their lives. Among the applicants imve lK*en Hnrvnrd seniors, 
students from Dnrtmoutli and other neighhorlng colleges, a numlx'r of college 
graduates, young men in couimerv^vl and business life, and sxmie older ones, 
including an ex-bank pi*esidont of splendid. nldlity and a traveling salesinan 
who at one time made siile.s amuunting to ?200.(Xi(i in a year. 

Tlio' majority of Iho npidlcanls, however, have bwn boys and girls from the 
high schools or working boys and gitls of about llie wune age. 

The applicants are of two classes: First, those having wollMlevcl(»i)ed aptl- 
liuh's and Interests and a practical basis for a reasonable conclusion In resi>eot 
to Uio choice of a vocation; second, b^ys aud girls with so little experience or 
manifestation of sikkIuI aptitudes or iulerests that there is no basis yet for a 
wi^K^ dec'ision. They are smT to investigating different industries and practical 
testing of Ihemselve.s to broaden their "knowledge and bring to iigiu and de- 
velop any si>oclal capacities, aptitude.^, Interests, ami abilltios that may lie 
dormant in them or .l»e readily ncfiulrod by them.' 


That Pai^sons realized fully the import of his e.xpcriincnt for gen- 
eral education is evident from a passage in the second of the t^Yo 
Arena articles: 

In this plastic iK'riod of rapid growth, 4his age of brain and hearty society 
should guarantee to every child a thorough nlf-rouml development of body, 
mind, amV character, and, a careful planning of nn'd adequate prq>nuUion for 
some obcupiUion, for whieh, fn the light of sclenlltlc testing aud oxi>erinient, the 
youth seems best adapted, or as well adapted ns. to any other calling which Is ' 
reasonably in n iltibio. If this vital period is ulIowoiMo pass- without the broad 
developnient and special training that belong to ir, no niuoimt of educuliou in 
after years can ’ever redeem the 1o.ss. Not till society wakes up to its rosiwusl- 
bin tics and its privileges in this relation shall wo be able to fihrvest uiofe than 
a fraction of our human rc .son roes, or dtwolop and utilize the genius and ability 
that arc latent “In each ne\v generation. When that time /does colne, e<lucatIon 
will -become the lending Indu^ry, and a vocation bureau in effect will be a 
part 'of. the public-school system in every community— n bureau provided with 
every facility that science can devise for the testing of (he .senses and fcaiwcl- 
\ tics, and pie whole physical, intellectual, ami einotionnl make-up of the child, 

.rand with experts trained as carefuliy for (lie Work ns liion are trained to-day 
^or ragdlclue or the lu\\\* > 

’ fiPItEAD by TJIE M6VKMENT, 

? '.5* Oi*}. Boston^ •Vocation 3ureau -soon ■ 

this fii^ Nnitiprinr^ - 

*^Quid£nce (Bostoi|j^lOip,)y, lbUO\f0;by' siimlar confc^nces 
YorMl912), Gfa^d^'B (li>18), an^ tho Sfatlptaal 
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Guidance Association, which held meetings at Richmond, Va. (1914) 
Oakland, Ql. (1915) Detroit, Mich. (191G), Philadelphia, pi 

Te Ro!i. Vocation Bureau came the organized ^development in 
the Bo^on public school system and surrounding communities.^ 
frr^. ” ^0 ^'*0® t’lo Boston Avork was getting started a 

f.i teachers were doing pioneer work with high- 

lool boys and girls. By 1909 it was possible for Mr, E. W, We«aver 
. <-liairman of die students’ aid committee of (he High-School'Teach- 
CMS Association, to report that — 

K.IhT ‘■‘S*’ ot York City 

i m ''' " JesoninK stmlculs io .^enre em- 

.10 iiicnt (luring vacations and for out;of-scliool hours In order to earn a part 
tf their support: to advise those who are ready to leave scdiool, and others 
vUio arc eompollod to leave school, lu the choice of n vocation; to direct them 
.o» best to nt themselves for their chosen vocation and to assist them in s^ 
tut mg einploynieut which will lead to success in tliose vo^tions.* 

The same report pointed out that the work in New YorJt City had 
passed the eNpcrimentnl stage, amj it therefore asked that' (i) the 
'locational officers of the large high schools be allowed at least one 
e^tia period of iiuassigncd time to attend to this work: (2) that lb 
they be provided with facilities for keeping records of stmlents ahj/fii 
_ plojnicnt, and (3) ttmrtli^y have opportunities for holding con- 7 
fcreiiQcs withsStudeuts and employers, v • 

The problem was attacked from quite another angle bv GramJ 

inaugurated a plan of 'teaching 
H knowMlge of vocations through the regular courses in English^ 
Eittle nAiced at first, tins method has had a' remarkable influence, 
csiiecialU m interesting teachers in occupational problems and plac- 

“'ti VnT guidance directly upon the pulilic .schools. 

1 lie 1911 i-eport of the Commissioner of Labdr i-cviewcd the proir- 
v/ vocational giiidnnco movement in a lengthy chapten* 

Iho Acw 'York and Boston work is described and the Boston con- 
ference, ^ovenlbor 15dt3, 1910, is mferrod to ns evidence of (he forces 
e mcntr-trrbuHil qiiutations anrgrren-ftom-the'Ncw York 
pampT^oni placement work is described In 

Home pjnn .lor a central tlhb New 

'lolC ^imnitke.ia gi >W ia.iu)l In connection with^e Bo.st<m 
work the vo<?ation bureau is de^ribed, ntidl special attention Is raven 
■to the inycstigat ipns of becupaiigns. T(u-ee of the bull^liis Of the v' 

■« in 
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bumiu, dealing with ^ The, Machinist,'’ ‘‘The Baker/* and “The 
Architect/’ aiT- ifcproduced in full to illnstiau/tlie type of informa- 
tion .funiishrd. The ofticiul school heginuings. in Boston avc de- 
scribed, togoth^^^witli the work of the Boston Home and ScIkk» 1 
Association, the Girls’ Trmle^ Education League, and the Women's 
Municipal League. Several of the vocational ^>aniphlets Issued by 
the Girls' Trade Education League 'are reprodnc^l,^ and the charts 
oh opportunities for training prepared. by the educational depart- 
ment' of the Women.'s Municipal Ix'aguc are presented. Tl»e report 
names seven cities where vocational guidance has been undcrUikeiu 
j)oiiiting out that, whereas in some cities, as New York, the work 
developed from attempts to place pupils, in othei>, m>t;il)ly Ih»>ton, 
‘‘the features of guidance and coln'isel have from the lirst been 
prominent.” 


YOUTH AND iNursi nr. ’ ' 

Following these attempts at vocational guidance came a period of 
investigation of the juvenile entrants into industty. Bel ween 
and 1013 a number of such studies are recorded. AVith the re|>oil. of 
the Massachusetts Commission on Jndnstrial and Teciinical*Ediu':i- 
tion as a background, Somerville, Worcester, andA'ambridgr. Mass., 
made special studies in 1911 of the problem of school leaving a.s 
related to employment. The Hartford (Conn.) vocational guidance 
"Committee made a study of conditions in Hartford the same yoiir, 
and similar investigations were made the following year in IMiila- 
delpbiii,. Xc\/ Y"6rk, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. I.oui,s, ./This par- 
ticuluv type of investigation e.xteiuleil to I>cs Mduie^^^in 1911, Seattle, 
\ 1914, and New Orleans, 1914, when it practically stopped, tliough 

some of the records, notably those in Ciuciiimiti, Chicago, aitd 
* attic, cjctend down ns far as 1910.* 

. . . Some kind of a vocational guidance program, resulted in every 
one of the cities that had studies of school leaving, and' pernmnent 
I organi&ition was effected in scvci‘al instances. By April, 1914, ap- 
^.proximately^OQ^^^I^^ bigb^aciiQgb, representing some 40 cities, 
' were .rei>oited to the Bureau of EducaTioU us^iaying'dcfmrftdy^ 6^^ 
/ ganizod conscio us plans of vocational guidanc e, through vocation hii- 
reaiL^^w^tation cpmiiiittecsi trial vocationaLcoufse^^ 
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VOCATIONAL CUIDAXCE IN THE NATIONAL ASSOCTATlONr*^ ' 

Besides llic X.ntional VocntionnI Guidance Associaiioii, tlie inove- 
ment enlisted the interest of such organizations as tlic National So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Industrial Education,^' which has always 
had vocational giudance as onoof its chief concerns; National 
-diication Association, with its coniniiltec on vocational education 
^ and vocational guidance; tho %io„al A.wociation of Corporation 
Schools, which devoted a largest of its 101, 1 meeting to the com- 
prchcnsivc report of a committee on ^.tional guidance; and still 
nioie recently the Natiomil Employment Managers' Conference 
^^h.ch ,s a (Urect outgrowth of the vocational guidance moveiucnl, 
ypifying tliB emphasis on the ntwly discovered problem of voci- 
tioiu.r guidance, in the industries. The local vocational guidance eom- 
nnttees w-ore followed in. some instances by the city and State 
organizations, shch ns tJic VocationaKGuidnneo Association of Broolc- 

A.ssoclation of New York, and tho 
^ilitorma ^ odationaL.Giiidanco A.ssocintion, a verv active oi-Taniza- 
tion III a State that is deeply interested in the probiems of voiTitional 
dimhon. " 

III the sect ions (hat follow, brief stalemcnts are given covering the 
activities of tlie more important muional educational organizations 
Unit have c.iiceriied ihemselves more or less direetlv with voeatiomil 
giudance. , ‘ ^ 

NATUiXal VOfATlOXAL OI IDaNCE ASSoi lATlOX. 

The Boston eonfereiicc on vocational guidance (19iO)= held iimler 
the.joint auspices of tlie Vocation Bureau and tlie Cliamber of Com- 
merce of boston, was largely given over to statements of (he need 
•- for vocational guidance. Addre.s.scs were niiule hv Prof. Paul II . 
Hiums Ilftrvard University; Frederick P. Fish; Bernard J. Roth- 
well: Kobert A. Woods, of .South End House. Boston; David 
&iicddoii,then State commissioner of education for A(pssatliiisotts; 
Charles Zucbliii; ! rof. Frank M. Leavitt, UniiTrsity of Chicago; 

. Owou I^-ejoy, of the Jfationnl Child .LaboF Committee; Piesideut 
bidiard M. Maclaunn, of the Massiiehiisctts Institute of Teolihology ; 
I-el.x Adler, of the Ethical Culturo School, New York; Stratton D 
Brooks, at that bine superintendent of sciipols in Rostbift Meyer 
LlooiiihdiHErW Brooklyn, N. President ‘Eliot.^ot 

Hiu vardi Samuel ifcCunc LmdSay, New YwltfMiss FioWice M , 
ditect^ O^ tli^ Girls’ Trade Eduwt}D;^;Lcagu^,^sto|ii, ' 

.a.v " 
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and otluTs. Supt. Brooks forecast imicli of tHe development that has 
come since Avhen he 'expressed the need for “penrfeating public 
fv^iniou and permeating the school life with the idea thal the school 
\ is to prepare for a vocation and that vocation is to be wisely selected, 
as wisely selected as it is possible to select," and Mr. Bloomfield 
sliowed how the “ vocational guidance inoveinenj seeks to come in as 
a cooperative, coordinating agency, tying up the various threads, the 
I interests, tl>e points of view, in order to give the child a cooperative 
I help in choice of a life work,’’ and how “ to tlic wisest employers 
■•pand to the he^t teachers we ask that wc strive eventually to give an^ 
educational motive to work and a vocational motive to education.'’ 
Tlie sense of the conference is well sum mod up in the words of 
President Maclanrin^ 

Tlioro can be no quo?^ion at all of Ukj ininMitaiue of a right solution. 6f this 
problem of vocational giiitlaiu-c. Uhoibor wo lot>k at the imJivIUuiil or at 
Bociety as n whole, the conditions are really doplorable. ♦ ♦ ♦ There 

is much talk to-day, wise aiul otherwise, of preservation, of conserva- 
- tlou, of otir naturnl resources. ^ There Is waste on every hand, waste that 
couUl.be easily av.oidcd if we could only face llie problem scicntllically, seriously, 
and with dehnlttmess of purpose. There Is no waste, however, Umt Is quite 
ns distressing as the waste of human ofl’ort. If we c«qn do anything to save 
this fearful waste, then I say that It i.s n imtional dqty to take the matter up 
'.with all seriousness and do everything that we can. j * 

The second conference’ held in New York in 1912, was organized 
by the officers of the “ Ccntru-l Conmiiltcc on Vocational Guidance of 
New York CTity,” with thp assistance of a conference committee. 
Progress in the movement is indicated by- the increased attention 
given to reports of actual vocational guidance work.- In the confor- 
encfi^n placement Dr. Edward T. Devine pointed out that : 

M'e perlmps do not ncod^ns wc dhV a few years ago, td preach the Idea of 
vocational gui dance a.s csfcniial. That Idea Is In the a] r. It may he that the 
time has come for us to put Into pnictioe the Ideas that Uic plont^rs In this 
field have boon thinking out. 

Mrs. P. J. O'Connell, supoiintoudent of the Alliance Employment 
Bureau, described her experience in placing tho unskilled girl worker, 
E. W; Weaver, chairman of the students’ aid committee of the Nqw 
' York High ^hool Teachers’ ^ Association, described the experience 
9 f his' committee in ^attempting to get in touch with employers, iliss 
J Anne bavi^ of the Chicago School of Civics ancpPhilfinthropy, obt- 
lined 4hov W^ the -' Bureau of Employmentl Supervision for 
Boys and Q in existence A u 

' } Sf o .tliAn - \ trr nf tli a 'CV vAinift f I va -Em anf*’ Iftti 
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In the conference on “ Follow-., p,» presided over by Miss AUce P. 
Burrows, Dr. Edgnr,S. Barney told how the Hebrew Sfechnical Insti- 
tuto kept in touch year after year with' its graduates; GcorAe tt 
Uiatheld, secretary of the Permanent Census Boarfl of N^y^ork 

of 12^,000 working cWSl^n New 
V'^. linnJled by his orgaffization; Mrs. Helen T. AVoolley 

of Cincinnati, discussed' the work-certificate situation in Ohio and 
told something of her analysis of llie 2,3GG children who took out 
working certificates in 19Jl-;2; and Miss Elsa Ueland, in suniniariz- 
iiig, made clear tliat whether the placement bureau idea, the vocational 
counsellor idea, or the idea that the schools thcui.sclvcs needed to be 

gmidecl, was of most imiiortancc-, aU involved some system of 
follow-lip. ^ ^ 

In the conference on study of occupnUons Dr. Edward L. Stevens 
sugge-sted seven tests to wliioh he would submit every oceupation 
Mludi employed boys and girls: (1) Is it healthful? «(2) Is it an 
cm hiring occupation in trade? (3) Is it seasonal? (4) Is it moral? 
u Is there opportunity for promotion? (C) Is it educative in itself? 
0) Does the employment malce for a living wage? Charles R 
Richards, director of Cooper Union, grouped the fiindanieiital datn 
necessary in studying the industries under three lieadin<«;: (1) The 
economic data, (2) the opportunities presented by aif occupation 
for beginners (3) the rch.fion of the occupation to school training 
John A. iMtch urged const^ investigation of the conditions of in- 
dustry and wide publicity {5v the results. Mrs. Mary Schenck IVool- 
man, president of the 'Womens Educational and Industrial Union! 
Bos on, pointed totlie e.vperience of the Manhattan Trade School for 
Cmis as evidence of (he value of investigations of occupations. In 
\hcr summary Miss Frances Perkins emphasized the need for study 
the liuinan factor in indiustry. ' ’’ 

In the conference on vocational analysis Mrs. 'WooUey discussed ' 
the psychological laboratory as an adjunct to a vocational bureau; 
Dr. James E. I^.igh, of New York University,. spoke hopefully of 
the possibihties of applying e.vpcrimental psychology, in vocational’ 
guidance; Gustave A. Blumeiithal described vocational annlvsis s* 
carried out m the M^st Yo.ing .Men’s Christian Ass6ciation‘ and 
Miss Ilenrictto Rodman told of her course in the ■W'ndloigh -High- 
Schwl, New YoiJ, Whereby tlic girls attempted t6 anglyzo their own i" 
aptitudes on-^o basis of Tliorndike’s da.ssification ojffypc? trf mind 
Other ^ssions^discnssfed WoCatipnal sclipldrsliips, ^pof tmiHes M 
wcfttioSaHraVniiif gs pha^ of 'eo^tieiial «d^aIh5o^ methodh of ^ 
.vocational direction, and the relation t^f Voctffiona}. 
employer. / ... ^ ' • 

>l|**^#»vntCKppids (iiicli.3 coiifeiw.nco, 'October 2L-24, 1913, was ^ 
the Qfpnizett# ipeeUng oftbe a^inUpn.; In his prefato^ state. 
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mcnt lo the report of the meeting ' Prof. Frank M Ix^avitt pointed 
out that the new ass(K:iation ^vas organized ^^only when a careful 
I stud\ of the situation had disclosexl the fact that no exist iiig organi- 
zation iirf in a position to do the work to wliich tlu* association pi*!)-" 
poses to address itstdf. He asserted that the demand for a more 
\rational andduimane guidance of the youth of the land towartl and 
Y vocational life came from three distiwet sounos— -I'cmminic, edn- 
catiomiK and social: The constitution adopted . l>y llie association 
provided : " - 


. Thp objtvts of this assorhition shall !m' to pnonoti- iiitrn-oiirsc In'twcoii lh..s,» 

/ who luo intpresttMl iu vocjitioiud jjiiitiaiua* ; to a stvoimor nnil luoip 

luipulso auil more svstpnmiic Uireriion lo the sindy and prat-tU-o of v.»cationai 
I gaiiifiuoe 1 to estal»Iish a r(*t)t»T or <cMtt‘rs for the (list rihution of ixiiormai ion 
\ comerintif^ the study and pnn tirp of \ncation:d ,miid;uu;o ; ami to i-(w>|K*rali* wiili 
^ the jMildic sHiooIs and other a;r<'m-it‘s in thp fun lMTan|*o of lltrso olijuris. 

In December, 1014. the asscK:iation' net with the National Society 
for the Promotion of Indiistrial Education at Uicliiuond, \^u 
Among tlic topics considerotl were; Practical pluses of voeatioiial 
guidmice-; tlu‘ street and tin* iu life; dexterity and skill iu rela- 
tion to vocational gniilaiuv; uicatitinargUidnifc the university; 

^ vocational guidance in thn'pTiTdrc scld>oL«ystem ; vocatiotViVl guidance 
j and social welfare. Pioljkniis of vocational guidance were eonsideied 
I iu special relation to the pioMeiiis of \ocational training as brought 
out in the eooiferative vocational survey which had just been com- 
pleted for tin; city of Jtiehmond. • 

Thejneeting of tliv association at Oaklaml Detroit (P)l(i), 

nmj IMiiliulelphia (IPIT) wtuv <le\ote’d lai'gidy Lo intercliange of ex- 
perience and ivi>orts of t>racti(‘al a((eiu[»t.s lo work out the theories 
of voeatiuind gnulance. T he iiieetjng at Oakland stimulated an al- 
ready healthy interest in the stdijcct.ia Culifomia that has persisted 
and expanded. The Detroit meeting, held in connection with Iho 
l)eparlment of Superintendence of the National Education As.socia-’ 

. tioii, reemphasized the schooKs interest in. vocational guidance. The 
Thiladelphia inceting of April, 1917, was a joint mctTing with tho 
' lunployjneht Managers' CoiiferenciL and indicated somc- 

- ; thing of the rapprochement tlmt is coming hetwcim the^school and , 
industry. The Atlantic Cit}; nuuding, 1'ebruary, 1918* took the form 
l^of a conference ^ in vocational adjustment” Kep- 

' * ' in pros^uting the 
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ports from diffenmt ct>ntors, ami roviows of tile ripid developing 
literature of vocational guklanco. / ^ 




NAI ION AL S» K IKTi* KOK 1 111! PKU MiH l< i.\ ( U' 1M>1 IJI AT. I'niA \TlON 

* i ‘ * 

*^)ncc its inception 


XiilioiiJTl Society for llie Pronuttion 
I all iiiten'st it) tlio problem of voeii- / 


of Industrial Kdiication has had an interest in, tlio problem of voeii- 
tioiml guidance tliat lins been second only to that of voeulioiml 
Irainiifg. In 101,! ami. TOll tlie society hold joint sessioiis with the . 
Kationnl Vm-at imiajJJjiidiuicc ^Vsisociation, and tn general there has 
Iteen stisfaiiieTTintorest. oti the part of eaeh organization rejjS/iling 
the es-enlial relation between-thc two inovlnnenrs. The most dt'fmife 
c.iiitnhiiti()iL of thi^tJ/jijitr«Mucty i» ,U>a yo.-at ional mil- i 

veys of RieliiriowtrTa.. Mimimipolis. Minn., and the State of In- ^ 
diana, referred to more in >letai l elscwheri- in thisVejrort.’ It Inisbeejr' 
l^»mte<l out that timmgh the.se surveys the facts regarding oeeiipa- 
tion- and proee-.-es are hoeoming known, an es.-«eiitia! step in any 
plan of voeational gui. lance. M’rtli the pa.ssage of the^mitk-IIuglKwl 
Act gnniting T-TdeniJ aid f or voeational education, thc^ocictv brbad- 
ene<l it.s work and beeaiue tliTVanoliltl’Slu-mf^'fl)!- ^'oeationai Eduea-' 
tiou. It ttjll ]i;tve as sections or atliliated organizations many otbe^ 
WK-ieties iu ibe voeational field, imhidiiig th<‘' Vocational Ciuiilaiu'o- 
A-’^sociut ion. • • \ ^ v 

na’hon .vi. r.r)i:rAT!o\*AsscK r.yiON’, 

• I h« XalioiuAl I%‘lu<‘;vt if»n A?^*^)cia(ion hail in i(.s annual pVu^ranis 
already made several eoiitribm ions to the vo -at ional guidance move.- 
nieiu hefore any of Its committees began to investigate ilio subjeet; ■ 
]’ro.sident EHot'.s address at ibc 1910 inoeting on •'The*I.ife C'arem*/ 
Mo(jve” bits .perbaps stimulated as iiiiidt real tliinking on tliO' 
siguiti( tuice ol \ oeatiomil aim -as ;uiy ot ber single il(H.Miinent in t\u^ 
history of the movement., and' Siipt. Spanlding’s unalV.sis ofth^ 
problems set for voeational gnidaiico, id die ('iiieiiinati nietding of 
the Departiiient of Siiperlnteiideiiee (Un.’>), is one of the coiistiue- - 
live efforts in this lioKh* - ^ 

At the Kiiasas City inoeting of flic Dcpnrtment of Siiperintynclenee 
‘^onfovcjico of Siiperinteiidcivts ui cities of betwejm lO.OO® 
and 2ri,00o population was held on the genontl topic “ us,sisdmg piipil.H /w- 
m tlie up^jer granmiar gntdjs_tpj)lim jvhead.” 1’hg conference drs- 
etis.^ed fJie iiielhwlrof making pyCvoc.ationil work in sinaljer cities 
fflCnish soniething like an a^efjUntQ basis ior <dioi<»-of yQcaibh..v 
ApaVtiffom thew activifies.ithc liiost ilpportftnt <»^4uhn{,iohs so 
far- mnvjio, ]J.v>tiie ^lneatbli..jM>so,ci(itinn. id tlie vck-atloiitil 

ghitfauce moyenrerifltrpcto1)^()tmd|lt wdPk of :^t>e cgnunitlQ^ oii , 




» Bn* ii^e 


•See U, 
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0 


vocational education and giiulancc, appointed at the 1913 meeting, 
iind the Gominission on the Keorganization of Secondary Education. 

The committee on vocational education has issued several reports, 
the latest ami most comprehensive having been published as Bulletin 
Xo. 1910, of the Burea\i of Education^ This report contains a 
brief but ^vell-organizcd statement of the aims of vocational g\ii'd- 
unce work in public big1i schools. Tiic reports of the Commission on 
the Reorganization of Secondary Education arc important in this sur* 

V vey, not only because one of t^m deals with vocational guidance, but 
because the idea of tlio junior high scliool and the curricula read- 
j\istmenl involved in better vocational guidance lie at the basis of 
the recommendations of tlic commission in all subjects. 

Ihe final version of the report on “Vocational Guidance in Sec- 
ondary Education*’ (Educ. Ihil., 1918, No. 19) deals primarily 
with the needs of youth between 1*2 and IS years fjif age. whether 
school or at work, d’he point is made, however* that the ideals 
of vocational guidance can not be satisfactorily attained wilh- 

• t-oiit remodeling the iijstructioh of the fii'st six school years; that cle- 
\mentary education .slipnld be so organized as to give some knowledge 
i of occupations and afford opportunity for a wide variety of expcf- 
jience in activities having vocational significance, and that changes 
I fshould be effected in the element aiy' school program, and every ef- 
I fort .made to lead pupils, parenls, a mb employers to realize the im- 
j portunce of longer schooling. 

The report attempts to group pupils by the time of. leaving seltool. 

For the first gixmp, those leaving school atrtho termination of the \ - 

compuLsory age limit, 11 years, “employment supervision” is desig- 
nated. For the* second group, those who will Remain in school from 
four to six years beyond the sixth grade, but ^Vho will itot enter higher 
institutions, such help as “guidance in choice of curriciilnm,” “voc^i- 
tional information,” and “ placement ” arc suggested; and the pointy 
. is made that “the value of vocational information and placement’ 

. will be enhanced many times hjr the presence in the junior high 
r* school of prevoeational work, and in the senior high schooTj curric- 
' ulums with genuine volitional content.”J|^"or the 'third group, those 

• on the way to higher cducatitonul institutions, the special duty -of the 

; ^condary school is guidance in the choice of- coui*sos, both \in the 
^j.vsiecondary s in the higher institutions Tlu? report considers^ 

^J^ Vy^caiion infornik'tion as perhaps the most important phase of voca-*'' 
'"O")ional gi^ inlho:ipur-}:car^h school. 

:pdssiSlities"of' work" in ‘ English ahdrciVic^ aro^ r^^^ 
i briefly.* 


\ 
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'A vocational guidance program.— As a reasonable and compre- 
hensive vocational guidance problem for the secondary period, i. e., 12 
to 18 years, tlie report recommends the following; ’ 

1. Survoy of the world y work. 

’ 2. Study inu nnd testing pupils' possibilities. 

3. Guidance in choice and rci'hoice of vocation. 

4. Guidance In reference to preparation for vocnilon. 

0. Guidance In entering upon work, that Is, " pluceiuent.'V ' 
a Guidance in cinployinent. that is, ‘’employment sui»vivisi.>ur 

7. Progressive modlticatlon of school practices. 

8. Progressive moillficatlon of economic oonditloi»s 

* ^ 

NAIION.AI. ASSOCIATION OF COUrORAlION SCHOOLS. 






The iiUercst of inihinoss men in vocational giiidi'incc is illustrated 
by tlfc National Association of Corpoiatron Schools. On September 
1. the executive rominiltcc of this associatjon appointed a com- 
mittee on vocational guidance and instructed it “(1) to make a 
scicntilic study of the subject of vocational guidance, (2) to compile 
available data, (d) to make a digc.st of such data, and (4) to submit 
recommendations in a rcimrt to l.c made at the third annual conven- 
tion." . - , 

J ho report jiresented at the 'WoiTcstcr meeting, June 8-11, 1915,* 
compi iscd 72 jiages nnd covered the following topics: 

I. S(mic.s<icmin(' Iispods of vocatiomil Kiiidniico. ■ 

II. .Survey of iiViiiliililo lu'lpriil vocatiomil guiclaucc (liit.a. 

, III. Charting piaclinihlo opimiimiiiii s, 

IV. Recoimucndjii ions. 

V. nibliopVnpliy. 

The foitword of the rejwrl scis fortl».th6 committee’s understand- 
ing of the busine.ss iiuin’s intere.st in' the \ oeationabguidnnce move- 
ment. The committee points out that “the first uncliarted sea scien- 
, tific management has di.seovered is our general ignorance of thd 
content end potentiality of the huinaii and of trtily scientific right /g \ 
relations lictweon tjiose who work and those \\Iio hire.” The “tre- 
mendous human turnover ” chnraeteristic of the indtisdrial r%imc is' 

described, and the assertion is made that : 


Tilts frightful wiuTte in the lurnovor is due fumliuiiontuiiy to file luck of 
knowledge regarding tl,e geiiorallty mid versatllily of hiinmn Inleata. mthc. 
luck of ad^uati^trnlnll^B- before ntUI Sffor oiitoring Induatry, lo the lack of 
proper en^loymeptpInTiTtniirBpfcnttflc-work wtoclTitn, and to the lock of defK 
nlte knowledge of wiMk . 

■ e- » ' inr I . '■A’lt.- ' . .... ^ i_" 1 -•Z --- J 

connlnW oI l>t. ncfi^p; jielMlt Jtufl# cSo 
Tocotlonal guUUDCe «oiSprl,«.'.pp. SSoSotk- ’• ’ m«tcfl«l «n ; . 

, 07601 
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in tlic jiKlgim'uCof the committee — 


.'/ More comprehensively tlmn any other movement. vocjUhmal i^iOance tnkea 
^ for Its supreme funriion the eouiAu-viUlon of human ener;;y, tlie eradkation of 
the imlustrliil wash*: and no iliis waste is ruM.vssai*^ fop an un* 

• tlerstfiiitllnK of Us en6riiiit>* * ^ 

% VtK’ktioind miiihi nrc foire^ ns |o cmnprrhend the physiral, an* 

• Annual wortli of' earh worker; • • • it forevs us to (‘ousider etlticatioii and 
ecottomh* opporuiiiiiy as one ami ItHopnrahle. Thronsh vncational t^ithlanre 
husiiiess and ediiojiiinn are llnit^(l In tin* ;iieal pi'oldrai of the <*t>nsei*vatioti of 
himmn ivsonri'r's. ' ‘ 

Under stientiilo aspects of voi'atioiial guidance the report treat.s 
of the fur-reiu liitig ivijiueitre of the work ciiviromneiit. (!u* possil)i!itv 
of the chi plover :u. " vocal ion :tl and the generality ami versa- 
tility of Imnian talents. Jlfc 

An af(tein])t is made to "take stock*' of the vocational gniilaticeVt^/ 
movement as it aliVets e(tjumercial bodies and tolindont what methods 
developed hy it t’otilil he ntiUzeil by the association in working out. 
its own; proI)Ienis. Work done hy ehamliers of commerce ami hoard.'< 
of I rude L'l^ia'ferred to by. typical eases (e'^])cciall y Ibtlfalo and 
Rochester). A mwi'cllaia'oiis list of surveys - " vocational, industrial, 
and occupation^*— is gi\;eu, but the held liere also was ol)viously so 
broad that the only >igiii!iraiiii*e of the li>t i^ togl\e some <piantflat.i\a* 
idea .of the survey movement. A pailial li>t (»f luirea'us of vocational 
. guidance is given, with the notation that " for the part these arts 
maintained l)e(\ve(*n thi* juiblic schools and the commeivial interests.*^ 
One of the nm>t signilicant sections of the report is that dealing 
with the aeti \ it i(*> ot the meml)ors t)f thj* National Association of 
Corporation Seli(Md.s.^ l\eplii*s witc oht:mied and tabu hit ml from ‘»S 
concerns on the basis of au eIaU)rale qucl^iomiaiio. 

Tlic eominiltee recumnieiuls to the attention of the association, the 
preparation of a special digest of tiie material on vocational gtiid- 
aiice aiul a further study (if the folh)\ving topics: Sources of supply 
V of employees; lies! methods of cooperation between business and vo- 
cation bureaus; what coinmerciul .organizations arc doing in behalf .. 
of. vocAional guidance.: how (lie National As.sociation of Corpora^ 
tloi% Schools can be^it a.ssist educational iind indu.strial surveys; the* 
psychological influences of different systems of remuneration. 


\ 


K.ITIOXAL (:ONFKIlK\('E OK EMl'nOYMEXT MANA0EB8. 

,* In lD13..lhc Boston. Voeution?I5urtHiu brought tog(4)ier 50 of tUo 
" -^^men.wdio do. the hiring of. ejnployeos in Itirge business and inahufitc-! 
^^i^turihiir coiVcerns ;Bostoh' atid^ icihit V. to consid6‘r"thc .bolter select 
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niitionsil coiifeiwic(‘.s liticl Ijpcn Itold.' Tlio conforeiico at Pliiladelpliia, 
April 101(, discussed tJie following topics, among others: Tho' 
cost of labor turnover ; methods of reducing labor thmover ; what tho 
eiiiployiuent department should be in' iiuliistry; (he work of the 
Carnegie Institute of Teehnology in developing lasts; analysis "of 
reasons for leaving; following 'up after hiring; individuality in 

nitliisiry,- , . ^ 

y AMKKK AN FKUKI5.V 1 ION OF L.MtOK, 4 

For many years (he American Federation of Imbor has been inter- , 
C'ted in voratinnal educ^nn and voeariotml guidance. The federa- i 
tion was one of the (irstdiational organizations to issue an official pro- 
nonn.rmcnt on vooiitioiial for workor.s, and since 11K):< it \itia 

had cdiiiiniltees activedy at work in this field. If harirnnsistently 

I for iinln.strial (raining through pnhlie, rather than private * 

agencies, and has opposed any attempt at a narrowing type of train- 
. ing that would witliLold from the sons and dnughter.s of workers the 

« opiKirtnuity for .further education aiid the fnfl and free choii>e of ' 

, ‘ vocation. " ' 

I More recently the federation has eiviplmsizod the importance of th« 

j ^v(«alp.iial gtmlanco viow],oijit in any plan of education. At the con- ’ 

I vein 1011 held in Minneapolis in June, 1918. the following statements 

I ^ m.ioi.g others, were adoptc.l as part iff a national edneution program’ 
to winch the organization plaoud it.-elf; 

I lUe ilmeloiniieiil of vi«,iiion.ii iiuMoikv nml liiiliwrlal olacalioii in (M>th 
u.l.an ami niral conmini.il i. ,., in p,o,KT ivlniim, to e..ch otiior .hnl to tUo mssU 
of tMir (lomocr.ir^^ 

.y. 'llife |.rovl.sion of Inerea^oU fneilili^. i„ ,n,l, lie .normal s, Iiool.s for men :iii,| 
aonieii la (lie trmlos who iloPlre to |,io|.nio thoinselves for toaolilni; ia.IiHirlal 
ainl vocntloaal Mibjoct.s. " 

i. '1-l.e iiisi.slence tlmt in all conr.ses of mmly. nml partlfuliirlv In lml„Htrl H 
amt vocational eourst>s, the |Mlvil.>ses .hkI oblijatioii.s of intelliaont cUlzen«|ii|, ' 
must ho taiiKlit vlKorousty i,n,l en'ts tivcly ; anU that at least in all vocational 
am luliislrhil courses, an ui.cnnuscnlaK'tl l/nlmarlaMilstoiy uiiisrijo taiurtu 
ct. shall Include m. accurate aceo.a.t of the orminlzatlou of the' work.^rs^nd 
o the results thereof, and shall also l.ichnle a summary of all leaUlatloa lilth 

btiitc Miitl i'tHleral, the tonghl. » 

W , . O’ HKII A««oq.\TJON3. ‘ " 

Amnmbcr of Other organizations Intvc dopelm^ortant work far 
^ the yocatjouitl guidattco ipoyem cat.* Conspicuously practical work in 

■: .. r.-. ../» ','7; ■' ' 
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organizing vocational conferences for college 'women and in place* 
lament 'work for members of this special group has been done by the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae.* The American Aasooiation on 
Unemplojmient has approached the problem with a constructive pro- 
■ adjustment.* The Young Men’s Christian Association, 

besides maintaining vocation bureaus in some of the larger centers, 
has recently mapped out a^plan of vocational direction that provides 
for gi^a de-school Iwys, high-school boys, and boys already at work.* 
The Young Women’s Christian Association has investigated condi- 
tions in certaiji occupations for women.* ’ 

Nearly every professional organization is interested in vocational 
guidansft. problems for its special field. The iVmerican Home. Eco- 
nomics Association has cooperated in an investigation of- the require- 
ments and opportunities for home economics teaching.? The League 
of Nursing Education has sought close affiliation from the start with 
. the vocational guidance ^hovement, because of the special difficulty 
of the “ misfit ” in the professiop of nursing. The medical associa- 
tions have been concerned with occupational diseases, an iriiportant 
clement in the developing fact-basis for vocational guidance.* • 




• RECENT GROWTH. 


In April,. lOlS, the Bureau qf Education sent a post. card inquiry 
. to tho 10.400- four-year high schools in the United States, requestiiig 
. data on “ dcpartments'br'Bureaiis desi^d to assist young persons in 
securing employment.” Tho object' -was to secure definite informa- 
tion, for war use, as to the e.xtcnt of placement work in public high 

schools. Ot thcr5,fiia_^ools replyi«g,^32 reported -voc^on. bu- - 

rcaus, entfloymcnt depaxtmtfntarourimihHulaidc es for jlacing pupils * 

A nuiiiber of the schools addq^ r word or two to indfeato that the 
--.^hool ■was striving t o p ut vocational giiidance into effect in some 1 
way. A large number ’.of the hi^shhoo'lB are gcttingjTiclr first ex- 
. - . periehce in placement and guidance through the Government’s farm • 

■ . enlistment plan, 53 schpds specifying that their employment work is 
io the Boys’ Working Reserve of the Department of Labor, 
f should’ be added to the list--- 

^ - nre doing placement Work only in the commercial field, ns part of the 



with thirWonW* gdtfcii 


CoBestat* Af?mn«c,'.' current lirancs. MPuHhhcd: ' 

V.)- for ." Nep Not**" 'from thi BartaurorOcCTM^^ 

tlODt.-; .V -i'"''."' ,■; ^. ■*' ' ’ .* ■. ^ = 

A Practical Pro^am'for the Prerefi ting of . pDCihpiojiDcnt -in .Aitiieri^^" B»‘ ‘J 
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Others report ;eg„lar courses' in 

By way of conclusion it may be said that in the past 10 years 
y^ational guidance has gone through the usual sta^s of private 
pathfinding and ex^nmentation and ultimate public adoptiom The 
Boston \ocation Bureau has lieen succeeded V a fairly Complete 

t?onT the city, with a director of vc^ca- 

men! r -charge, a central- exchange-the Boston Place- 

ent Bureau— and vocational counselors for every school.* New 

lion 1^’*^ employment o^fig-.-Titaff of voca- 

tion, I counsetoi^. San Francisco created the position of directo^^f 
vocational giiidancejn 19_1C. Bi 1917 Pittsburgh Appointed a di- 

motT™ ’r*' public-schools. -The vocational 

r *t “ number, of educational investiga- 

tions, from the studies of school-leaving and employment to 
occupational analyses of the Richmond, Minneapolis, and Indiana 
projects. With this extei-nal expansion has gone a development^ ' 
hterature and method that has transferred the problem, 
pnS. experimentation to that of fairly reliable 

l7‘ttTp^nd,i:'' "" roctlon .bureau. ,4 form 1. 
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Public concern in vocational guidance early centered about tbe 
problem of tljc 14 to IG year old boy or girl who bad left school to 
go to work. Starting, primarily from the point of view of vocational 
training, this soon developed into a demand for an adequate' pit>- 
gram of both training and guidance. Vaste in human' resoui'ees was 
clearly revealed b^’ the studies of school-leaving and employment that 
began with the Massachusetts investigation of lOOC and continued for 
several years. These studios showed that tlu^ school, carrying out 
ruthlessly its selective function through the medium of traditional 
courses of stud 3 ',’‘'was driving children irresistibly intc^ industry, and 
for the most part into the least desirable kind of industry. P’rac- : 
tically all those studies came to the conclusion ilmt nbt ihorely vwa-I'' 
tional training was needed, but guidaiicg— educational guidance that) ') 
would keep boys and girls in school and help them select useful' 
courses of study, and specific vocational guidance that would aidy 
boys and girls in planning ahead for their future occupations. / 
Tlie general relation of these studies of school-leaving and emphiy- 
nient. to the vocational' guidance movement has been indicated in tho 
preceding chapter In the present chapter the attempt is niade to 
bring together tbe more important of these studies, in order that 
their findings may he considered. and compiired. A tabular stateiueiit 
has been prepared (Table 1, following) containing siicli. items as are 
. reasonably comparable, and this is followed by brief descriptions of 
••each study. This materia) .shpuld be considered in relation to the ac- 
counts of work in typical ccidcrs, as presented in C’haptor VI, sin'eo 
■» - in most instances it is on the basis of tho studies here descriljed that 
vocational guidance plans have been instituted. . 

Tadle 1. — f?ummttry of firinrliinl kIuiIIch of echonl-lc.nvinij niid employment. 


Pturty. 


M*ssac>uiwi(« cpm. 
t inlsiflion on Indus* 
(rial «nd Tecbulcal 
Education* 
^Federal, Rfiport onj 




Condition* Uii*' 




Year. 


.1906 


^910 


Numi-er 

ofchll* 

dren. 


5,4:i9 


C20 


('aii.so.<(or.<iohool- 
* leaving, 


Typos of ocoupatlom 
ontctvHl. 


I^^ihiiuig w.vgn. 


. Ch i UrjidUiiat Ufacs. 
' * tM^UhocItool; 
desima^ani. , 


Rtifnl) 

ci^y, 


nrccs- 

•s«ary|SJ percent;^ 


Slrty-olRht per cent 
tmouniiltilfed indtis* 
tries, 

"PricticaUy. ,90' pr^ 
lio-s aitd all ' 
Iklfl entered Otdua- 
• tries -where' averafto' 
ywi tor all 
-- w yoes • was- uti* 


124:*. 


Tloy.i, 

. girls,' $I.W-I4.7ii, 
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TAm.K ^.-S„mma,■y of »ludicx of ichool-koeiny and imploymcnt- 

Continued. 


Sludy. 


M orrcstor, Cam- 
bridge, and Homer- 
viHt*. 


Harl ford Vornf k>nal 
<Jiildnnce('oinrajt- 
tec. 


PhHndHphia PiibHc 
KdtiCiirinn Asso- 
ciat ion. 


New Vork Vorat Ion- 
•I CuIdgDco Sur- 
vey. 


Tear, 


1911 


1911 


Nujnlicr 
of chil- 
dren* 


C»n^ of school- I Tyne.sofoccupalions 

linrviiig. I cmervd. 


Cincinnati,, 


Chlcnpi> J^tockvards 191;i 
Disfricu 


6t. Louie. 


I)fs Moines and 

SlotlT Cjjv. 


Betdilc..,.*. 

tValilirnn, Maw 


13,740 


302 


2,m 


500 


Fifly per cent left 
out of ctujse.s 
olher than cco- 
Domic prcss\ire, 

'• Re.dless and dis" 
contented,’’ 4b 
per cent; back- 
w^iwd, 20 per 
cent: cconunijc 
pressure, 2b per 
eeril. 

No ilaia. 


Fovent\-eijjhf per cent 
in factories and 
mills; remainder 
mercantile eataU* 
lishnient.s. 

Mostly unskilleii odd 
jobs in factorii'i! and 
stores. 


beginning wagi). 


Nod.ifa. 


Chicago..!., 






19H- 

1913 


f914 


1913- 

1914 


19H- 

1910 


1911- 

idld 


4,386 


900 


Econo ml <* pres* 
stire, 27 percent: 
rentiindcr de- 
sire to irork, 
based Croquent* 
l.rondlssulsfoo- 
tion with school, 
Alleced econeralc 
pressure. .W pw 
cen(;dj.ssa(isiic- 
I ton with .‘schiwl, 
3?[>er cent. 


402 

» 

200 


Vv. ^ f.-- 


6,>sa 


•‘Netesslly, dfs- 
srltlsfuci iotl with 
leocher,*’ prefer- 
enei* fur work, 
Kconomie pres- 
sure and dissui- 
ishetJoD.- 
Hbilke of school, 
hackwardness. 
cte., 60 nor cent: 
' ecoaomlc |»rej«- 
surCtSaper coni; 
preferenoo (of 
work, 10 per 
cent: -wish of 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSION* ON INDCSTIIIAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

(190C). 

The first, and in many ways the most significant, of modern studies 
of sdioql leaving and cmplo3’mcnt is contained' in a portion of the 
report of the Massachusetts Commission on Industrial and Technical 
Education— the' report of the subcommittee on the relation of the 
children to the industries.^ The report found that there were ap- 
proximately 25,000 children in Ma^achusetts between 14 and 16 years 
of nge who had loft school and were eith'S' idle or at work. Dr, 
Kingsbury states the problem presented by these boys and girls in the 
folfowjiig terms: . - 

The Sinfe releases llie child from its odiioiitional nuthorrt.v^itN4, nnd ther 
child who U no longer Interested in tlic inactive, school life. <»r who fc(ds the 
stre.ss of noces.<it.v for self-supiK»rt, Is forced lo search ft^r nn oppitrt unity to fit 
himself for irHltistrlaV responsibilities. What awaiia him? No sclmols exist 
which offer practical training until he is at least 16 or 18, and even then they 
' ate few in number nnd usually at a great distance from the child's home. 
•. He imist turn to Ih^ "practical school of life" and seek enijiUtymont, only to 
find that the doors of tltoso industMes wldch woxdd nfford him an 'opportunity 
"to pick up n trade" are not to him untq he Is 16, or usually 18 years of 
nge. while vtVy few of the so*calletl apprenticeships receive liini under 18. 
Even in the unskilled Industries of the bettor*clnsa, proprietors are becoming 
I more and move averse to the eiupU>j*ment ^f the younger child. The result Is 
.that he <lrifts Into an 'unskilled imlustry, or Into one which is umle.sirablc in 
. dmrncter. . . 

T!ic (‘bniniittcc sought to find wlicther the two years between 14 
juid IG were, a.s thcvTiad bceii termetb “wasted \'cars.*’ It sought to 
fiiul: (1) 'What the diirdren of 14 and 15 are doing thfoiighout the 
Stut-e; (2) what the educational and economic value Tof these years 
!ias beon to tlic child at work; (3) Wliatthe cducatiQualand cconomfc 
vtdhe of these years might lie, and (4) What the economic status of 
. thoiparents of tlies? children is. and how necessary is tlic income of 
the child. The iovestigation covered 43 cities and towns, 5,4t>0 chil- 
dren, 3,157 homes, ni^d 354 cstablishmenls, irpresentiug 55 indusV;ies. 

. The 14-j^ear-old child enters unskilled industries, and reffiains 
; there- the report finds, w4illc the 16-year-cild child more often ^enters 
C ;:: the higher-grittlc work. The desirable industries open to the boy 
f^V;14^ of age, it is.asscrted, are extremely few in number; 

, ,;„.praeticftl]yvall^inpl^ sach industries declare they dct not .want 
§V^\the Wfoi^ he is 16, while the majority, place the nge at 18, and 
nctuahy employed wry few; • Print ing and publish-, 
-ihg, pf iih‘d^ cbll^ 

pm?4l(^nyiall::bfvthe.8kilied^^^ 

ft 

the better grade, t6 the deimrtraent sto^^nd to'' 


BiiMa'.'W- .Kln^ary, 
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confectionery and cracker factories. A very few, indeed, are to be 
found in the stitcliing, pasting, and soldering occupations, or in the 
needle trades. The department store takes the girl into a juvenile 
industry, with all the evil consecjuences of low pav, of subjcK^tion to 
the rudeness of the woiW;;^ and of instability of character and pui^ 
pose. ^ 

The investigators concluded that 25,000 children in JUssachusetta 
go to work or are idle at ages 14' and 15; that tlie class of family 
seems to have but little to do with the child’s dropping out of school, 
except in grades below the seventh; tliat children, not parents, make 
Huy decision to leave school; that 68 per cent of the children who 
oonimence work between 14 and 10 are subjected to the evil influences 
of the u^killcd industries or arc in mills, and that the wage value 
of the yc^f's from 14 to 10 is very low— $2 to $5. 

FEDFKAL ni:i*OHT ON CONDITIONS VNlyrU WIIICII Cim.DHEN LEAVE SCHOOL 
^ TO 00 TO WORK (lOlo), 


^ Hy act of Congi^ss, approved January 20, 1007, the Secretary of 
Conuncrce and Labor was directed to-r- 

hisesllpnte rtud report on the Intlir^trinl, soclnl, moral, c<lu(*atlonal, and physL 
cal conditlou of women and diild worUers In the*Uiiitod States wherever 'em- 
ployed, with special reference to tlielr n^re. hours of; labor, terms of employment, 
health, llhieracy, sanitary, mid other conditions surrounding their occupation 
and tlie means einployeil for th> protection of their hehlth, persons, and morals. 

\ olmno VII of the 19-volume report prepared under this act by 
the C oinmissioner of Labor was devoted to “ Conditions under which 
children leave school to go to work.” The report covered G22 children 
in seven different localities taken from two Northern and tw’o South- 
ern States.. The following questions were studied: 


tl) How many chlldioii In tlio soleciod liuUisIrlal coiiimunitlo.'s are leaviiis 
school to go to work? 

(2) Are their numbers Increasing or decreasing? 

<3) What sort of chlUlrcnTfrc thej-, and from what sort of homes do they 
come? ^ 

(4) What dort or schools hnva they attendwl. and \vhnt has been tlielr school 
experience? 

(S') What arc the muses of thejr IcnvinR school? ' 

(0) mat legal reguintloiis are there of tlfe eoftdllloos under Which they ' 
h ave school, the conditions under which tliey enter the world of work, and the- 

cohdltlods hnder Which they (fontlnUe to w'ork? ' ’ - 

W) What «lucntleaal, ^lal,' na^ ri^ceeatlpnal oppoiiuhlfter they/have 

leuvlb|^dny riehopt, and how far dp Q^^Mitike^Hse'of theih? 

' been so far the tadnstaal-experlince pf selected chlldrent 

* (9) Wtah^^far as can be learned from Bte experience ot the oldea-mem- 
Wrs W the l^mllies and from the'exp^;^ Jutfgraenta of the.'chiWree^em- 
K*-*-^*^ Industrial prospecta, a^i^jww an these prosper^ Jlkel; be- 

.w^ed bjr tte ^ndltlons imder whjcb Utej- be^o their Indus^iallitel 

■- \ 

- ■ ri I , . . ■ — ■ . ... ... 



Of tho 0*20. cliildron iiiuler 10 voars of u^e who loft school to go to 
Avork.*iis studied in this report, were b(»ys and 203 girls'; the great 
majority (51^) were lH*t\vtH*n 10 and 15 years of age; 151 being 13 
years old^and 2S1 being 14 veiirs old; 53 were but* 12 years of age, 
*and tliere were 51 children (IT lw)ys and 37 girls) wlio left school 
between the ages of 0 and 11 to go to work. 

Qf sjx'ciijl interest for eoni])arative purposes with later studies ard 
questions nunibered 3, 5. and 8 in the list given above, 

■^'oclal rom/ifwns . — IVith regard to <|uestion 3 (kinds of fuinilied 
from wliicli the children boine),lhe ro[)ort presents percuj)ita weekly 
incomes fpr 507 families elassified by, housing eoiulitio«t». Thirty- 
nino families hud j4r capita weekly incomes of $l to $14D; 53, $1.50 
tq $1.09; 70, $2^$y4i); 87, $2.50 to 73, $:i to $3.40;- 53, $.3.50 

to $3.00: 58, 14.49; 30, $4.50 to $4.01); 4U, $5 to $5.90; 33, $G to 

$7.90.^ The repW(f takes care to point out that although a consid- 
erable majority of the children who IcaVe school come from families 
in “third and fourth class*’ noigliboi'liooils^ their presence thcro 
doc.s not always iinply^ necessity, ami that of those living in Ihird- 
class neighborhoods, 15.0 ])ci* cent, a^ul of those living in fourth -cl ass 
neighborhoods. . lO.T per a*ht, had per capita weekly incomes of 
$4.50 and over. 


% 





On- the wlu)]^, the imprq,ssIon proilared hy the study of tin* Iioaa* and nel;:h. 
horhood conditions was tltat’this was a fair iivera;:e ^^nnip of workin;; iKsipIe ^ , 
containinff some (*xainpIo.s botli of easy cimintstamrs and of arnte poverty, 
not, aa a group, representinsr either extrenu*. 


As to nativity, 83.9 per cent of the cliildren were born in iho 
United Stato.s. Half of the children (T>0.7 per cent) had American- 
born fathers. Few cases wi*re found of children working because of 
the father's derelictions. 

} The largest proiK)rtion of working inothers was in the two most 
distinctively American conuiuinities studied. The parents of 242 
(39.5 per cent) of the children were able and willing to send their 
children to scliool longer; 23, or 3.3 per cent were able' but unwilling; 
250, or 40,8 per cent, were unable lint willing; and 97, or 15.9 .per cent, 
were unable and .un^tilling to continue sending their children fo 
^'hool. ' Otherwise expressed, about two-fifths of tl^e children loft 
school of their. own volition. 



}wefc^fpunj to & is follp^V 


^ ^Cavsc^ of : lea viiig sclidol, — Tlw report analyzes carefully the reni- 
■ "wns for lea ving ^liool, weighing the alleged reasons for school leavr 
4pg 4Mld feeing' reasons' by information gleaned, from various 
sour^.aboqt .ciaieb faniily; ^ 
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Causes 

Childreo. 
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Famines necessary to fandlr support 

177^ 


ewkJ s help UesiriHl. thoagH not npc*«Hrv * 
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30 1 

CnlJd ,s ol.ss;itisraclinn with school 

Chi W ‘s prelerence iur work . * * * • • 

161 

GO 

S6 

21k 1 
2B.6 
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5. 1 




i ho ^^hoIe question of causes, for leaving school is so si^ificant 
that tlie detailed stimmary o/ caiis<'s as foimd by the report is repro- 
duced hercwitli. It is e.-pecially iniportant for comparison with tiie 
results of local studies. . ^ 

Tahi.k 2.— of c«h.stx for rhihhrn .tr/,W. 

fFMon\l report on comliUon of woman atufehifd wsge e-.miers, 


Cause for leaving school. 

jciuklren. 

f’ei cent. 

Necessily: ^ I 

Kearnlngs necessary to fatnilv jtiipnorl 1 

Kelp needed at home * , 

m 

6 


bcJf-siipport nece.ssarv . ! ' 

• ' 

..__.il 


CfailtCs li^lu dosired. tliotiiih not lUH’f.Vvarv: 

In fnrally .support 

I’o buy pro|)frtv 

In homo work. 

To earn lauuoy for ^urai i 


ChlM's dissatisfaction witli school: 

TirH of school 

JMMiked schofd igpiieral njanner of Iif« theroj 

j^sHIkI teacher • ^ 

Uisllketi sitidy. 

IVmM not Ir.arn 
Not nromolcti 
'J'lKi lilg for fla.ss 


27.9 



Chi Id's, preference for work; 


Work r»refeiTcd to school 
bpfndfn|i moufv wanted 
AssMJciation desired with fricnils vi lio wnVk^i 

Totof... 

Other cmisej; 

111 hculth 

To lie kept oil the m reits . V.V. . . . . 

To le.irn a trade or hnsinejis. * 

T« ovoid vocclnollnn.. . . . . ...J,.**’*] ’ 

Kemoval of residence ^ • 

Mother's disanpirtval of coodut^tion ‘ ” ” 

‘MOO much play** * 

Cum|M»ny prestsure . . 


i<IVp rrlfUdrc^ never to .school, 

In^n/v^l ^x^rifnee o| l?OK-i|aUy #per coiit M tt». 

boys und ^all girls entered industries *i^erag^ weekly ' /■ 

i."" y.’ ; • ’ • ,'l 
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wage for all pinplovees was under $10; 7 per cent of the boys entered 
industries whose average wage was between $10 and $15; and 3 per 
cent entered industries whose average wage was $15 or over. For 
the individual cliildrcn, wages range all the way from nothing a' 
week to $15; “ a larger number fall in the $5 to $5.49 a week group 
than in any other; a considerably larger member, however, are on the 
lower side of this weekly' wage than on the higlicr — 374 below as 
against 14C abovy,” _ 

The 3C3 boys entered 107 different industries, and 2G5 girls en- 
tered 47 industries. The textile trades took 55.G per cent of the en- 
tire group. The average frst wages (weekly) for the textile trade 
ranged from $5.08 for boys and $4.38 for girls, down to $2.19 for boys 
and $1.G5 for girls. For the nontcxtilc trades the corresponding fig- 
ures were ; Maxiimun, boys, $4.55 ; girls, $4.78 ; minimum, boys, $2.52, 
and. girls, $1.75. The Tworage wage for the textile industries 

was: Boys, maximum, $5.82; lyiniimiin, $3.30; girls, maximum, $5.0G; 
niinimuin, $2.30. For the i^ntextile trades the corresponding fig- 
ures were: Boys, maxirmimy$5.17; minimum, $3.81; girls, maximum, 
'$4.59; minimum, $2.52. / 

Consid(M‘ably more thai^ half of the children (62J per cent of the 
hoys and 70 per cent of the girls) had never changed employers, a 
trifle over one-fourth had had two employers, and 9.3 per centjiad 
luid more than two. “ Thc*'average number of positions lield'>by the 
boys varied from 1.5 in AVoonsocket and Plymouth to 2.G in 
Georgia and Aluhama, while fov gids the variation was from 1.4 in 
AVoonsocket and liazdeton to 2 in Geor'giu and Alabama counties.’’ 

WOIlCKSTEn, AND SOMKnVlfXK, MASS., 1011.^ 


Late in ]S}U the Massachusetts State Dopartihcnt of- F^ducation 
umlertook^a study of three cities — Worcester, Cambridge, and Somer- 
ville— prepan^tory to the estaldishment of trade schools for girls. 
The same type of investigation was provided for all three communi- 
ties The fickhwopk of this investigation comprised visits to ihdus- 
^^rialestablishmcnts and to the honips of givls 14' to 10 years oCage 
who had left .school the previous year to go to work. , 

The study broijght but the following facts, wdiich, as fho I'cpo^* ' 
rj- notes, “ may be accepted as typical of .tjio educational and industrial 
■ f y'situaUb^^^ throughouCthe State, ’espcciaHy as they are. distinctly con- - 
><' Brpiatory .of. tho conclusibns industrial 
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The miinber of 14 to 16 year old girls leaving school to go to work Is In- 
creasing. The records of Worcester and Somerville show a marked Increase in 
^pnst five years. The percentage of girls going to work Is much greater 
than the iwccutagc of Increase In imputation. ^ 

The niajorlty of young girls who leave school to go to work are only 14 years, 
of age.^ They nrc dropping out, tlierofore, as soon ns the law allows Sixty per 

• cent of such girls In Worcester, Cambridge, and Somerville In the school year 

of were 14 years of 41 go. 

TherMs,a large loss of girls In the sixtl*. and^scventh grades. A large num- 
li< r h.n'^then reaclipd the age of 11 and can secure .working papers. One- 
third of the girls who left the public schools of Cambridge and all the schoola 
of Worcester dropped out In the slxHi and seventh grades. A much larger pro- 
portion, two-thirds, dropixMl out In the Somerville sch'ools. Forty-three per-cent 
dropperl out of the siitl^ and seventh grades throughout the State' In 1906 
according to the State study l*scd on 5,447 children. The length of schooling 
or the completion of the granunar grades, therefore, Is not necessarily the de- 
tei mining factor In the large outgo of girls from the grammar schools. 

1 lie report ^foc.s carofully into tlic reasons foy school leaving. Ques- 
tions were asked regarding the occupation of father, motlicr, and 
other incinhers of the family, ohuracter of these occupations, illness^ 
hdine conditions, and the opinion of the parent (checked up "by that 
of the investigator) a.s to the ability to give thfe girl longer schooling. 
It was consen’atively stated as a result of thcs6 questions that fully 
50 per cent of the girls 14 to 1C years of age studied in each of^e 
three cities did not leave school because of economic pressure. 

As to tho character of employment, unskilled industries take the 
overwhelming proportion of the girls 14 to 16 years of age who leave 
school to go to work in the thre^-eitTcs. 'The report say’s ; 

The In.stnbillty of these young workers Is ii unlversnl problilm In all three 
cKlo.s. The elornemary procssses wlilch occCipy young or Inexporlencetl workers 
are purely mcchnnlc:d. Tlie work of the beginner, even In tlie better trades 
t docs not afford training or working knowledge of the more skilled work The 

♦ Work 111 iiuskllled trades iwliits to nothing higher or better. The work Is 
moiiotonoiis, easily lonrnod, and the iimxlinum pay, which is small, Is soon 
reached. The, beginner bccouu's discouraged with the luck of opportiinlty for 
ndvancemcnl and dcfermlne.s lo try something else. She drifts from place to 
place nn<] never becomes proficient in any one thing. 


In Somerville ‘ invcstigalion slio\ved that “the factDcCy]lzcd in- 
dustries of Soincrville and Cambridge and the mercantile Wablish^ 
merits of Boston draw the majority of thp young girls of 14 to 16 
from the schools,”’ Tlyis Condition wos found to be j^owiiig worse 
rather ihan better, 251 girls under 16J^aving left public scliool (o gp 
to work m 1910, as compared .with. lJ?7 in 1906, jon incr^so R?r 
tontdii the |acc of a, j^p^JUitetion. iricrc^so of loss tlmir IS per 









grade; two-fiftlis were in the sixth and seventh grades; and seven- 
teiiths had left before reaching the nintli grade. Somerville showed 
& larger proportion (iroj)ping Out than even a manufacturing city like 
(Worcester. 

Personal visits to 14G homes in Somerville indicated that 50 per 
cent of the -girls niiglit liave gone or did go back U) .sduml ; p(.p 
cent came from “ iiitelligcMit:' families, while fully 50 per cent came 
from really coinfortahic homes — n higher percentage than iit 
AVorcester. Thirty-fivc per C(*nt of tlioso^oing to work without real 
necessity were 14 }cais of ago. as compared with 47 per cent in 
Worcester. Motiuu’s of these girls nearly all showed upprociatiim of 
the advantage.s of schooling, but felt that the present school sv|iem 
did not prepare the girls for the situation tliey Jiiiist meet as wage- 
earning women. Thirty-eiglit per cent of (hose vvlio left school widi- 
- put special necessity were American and 23 per cent were Tridi. The 
beginning weekly wage for tliosc girls “clustered about *' $:> nr 
the majority ranging between $3 and $5. ’ ■ ’ 

J he conclusion reached i>y the iuvcvtigjitor.s was that there was 
ft pro.ssing need for a trade-training si*hool which would “take 
14-1 ;» year old girls who will not go to (lie regular sc^umls, and wlio 
must go to work in a year or two. ’ It was asserted by the report 
that if snch a trade-tramin.aiscliool could b(» e.stablisliecl Vo give girls 
ecjuipinent for a trade which ortVrs some opportimitv f<»r dovclof)- 
ment and advancement inaify w'ould bo enabled to enter the better 
.trades wdio otiiorwise wouhl have no other prospect than i\iQ factory 
or the store. 

ji.vin i-^oiu) vo(’Aii(iN.\L 01 iMAxci: coviMrri’KK (lan).* 

^ In Noveitil)er, IDU. a vocational gnidance committee was formed 
in Hartford, CTbnn., to make an intensive study of the coiidiliot>s siir- 
. rounding the 1,163 workers 14 to IG years old in Hartford. The com. 
mittoo consisted of repi\v^*nta(ivos of tlio Hoard of School Visitoi-s, 
the Principals’ Cdub, the High-School Comiuittcc, the Civic Club;' 
the Juvenile Cofniuissioh, and the Consuniers' league. The study 
\ covered: * - " * 

(1) IiivestiKnUmi of W-itl iiuliistrleH to fiiul, wlm't the work was that wa.s 
; : done by cliliaren— type of worU,‘cn‘i*cVnnJiealtU. iH^sstbiliUes for the future, etc. 

_ ‘ v ' I*>vwt|p[ftt|on of IfH-al sot iiU niul (MltiCalionM urKiUiiriulons that offer ' * 
0 -titiiiillijc'to fcMlst workiMff niihot^^^ ' • ‘ . ' ... 

.InvesftKatlon of thie condition.^ ioaler. whIoU €hllil»cn l>eiwei>n 14 nml IG ' 
^ school.)' . 
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beyond the cli{>icip]iiic imposed by any luechiuiical task.” SkiHeil 
trades aro'ulmo^ entirely closed to children between 14 and 10. “A ' - 
few are found in printing and electrical shops, but for the most part 
they are in unskilled odd jobs in factories and stores.” 

/ In the investigation of conditions under which children Ijctwi-en 1 
14 ami 10 left s'chbol, 494 cases were studied. Of 140 c.xamined, 10 
per cent were “good” in scholar.^hii), 20 per cejit passable, and aO 
per cent umsatisfactory. Of a group, of 42 in imhistry, 2 have re- 
tained their original positions (1 promoted), 14 children Iiave shi^fted 
once, 13 twice, 8 three times, 3 four times, 2 five times, 1 six times, 
and 1 seven times, while the entire 42 havQ shifted 99 times. In 
wage.s, 4 showed no incicase.; the average weckly-wage of these was 
$3.00. The wagi'S of 28 had,been increased ; the average inciea.se was 
$2..1 4, an^ the average final wage was $.">.00. ' ’ 

Investigation of causes for leaving school showed that 40 per cent 
left liecuii.se they were i-e.stless and discontjcntcd, 20 per cent bccau.se 
fhey v'cre hackiN ard, and 20 per ce^it beciuisc of economic pressure. 

riiii.Aiu;r.rin.v (loTa).' 

1 he, 1‘hiladelpliia study of school leaving and omployinajjt puts at 
the outset two fnndaiiioiital questions: (1) Arc the occupations in 
w hich the hoys aiul girls arc employed of buch a nature that they will 
train for n ronipete.nce in later life? (2) Is the immediate wage re- ‘ 
ceived of .siittieieiit importance to coinrteibalajico the'tremendoii.s loss 
of power iu those who faoe iiiathi'e life unprepared? 

1 he answer to tlic.se iinest ions is .sought in an analysis of the 13,740 
children known to be at work in Philadelphia in the year 1911-12. 

Hoys foniied .W.l.'i |ier font of these workers, girls 49.85 per cent. 

It is not, therefore, the repoi't points unt. “alone, the problem of the 
adole.scciit boy, disHiitisfied, resUe.ss, wandering, but of the girl who 
is, or lliiiiks she is, forced to add her earnings to the family .income, 

^ or, as in the eii.ses of 1,038 who are engaged iu lion.sework without \ 
pay. mei-ely to stay at liome to lrcliH;regardlcss of tlio future.” Nor 
is this only the pi-oblem of the iiniiugrant child, forced fo work be- 
• fore his time; for G.904 of thr..sj' child workers arc of Americail 
jjayentngo. ‘ 


Forty-three per cent of the children are in fac- 
foi ies, “ wlmpe the positions mrp largely, mechanical And require but is 
little time in Jearrting, Utile respohsibility, tini great specialization # 
of lirocys.sc.s.-' positiang offeRait initial wage wliiclr^ nllVripgly 
highf but bold but little foy'growtk aM but sllgi.^^ »d-’ 1 ' 

fauced fages fojsdbfe experlo"|[be4 piH)yntjwv’’^ 


Vuhm iMucIdoB A^cutKhi) 
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enter tlic store and office, 'where a few may advance to higher placcj 
but where a majority must hold low-grade positions 'v\*hicli reejuiro 
little preparation or skill. Four per cent, the report show?, become 
messenger boys or enter the street trades, ‘‘which hide insidious 
dangers even moi*e 4’cal than the unguarded machine.'’ Barely 3 ])cr 
cerl^ enter the skilled industries wliich promise to lead to^btreco*^- 
nized trade. ^ . 

Wages wore sindied muler four aspects: (1) The wages paid by 
dilferent industries; (-2). the average wage of those in tiie din'erent 
industries whose pay is known- to be between i^2 and $(> ])er week; (3) 
that of n smaller number of special cases who receive less than $2 or 
more than $0^ per week; and (4) the .surprisingly largo number who 
receive no puy in housework, or whose wage is entirely unknown to 
the family, as in many other cases. -This Inst group represented 35.3 
per cent of the total number studied. Of those receiving a kVown’ 
wage, 22.2 per cent received between $2 and $4, 30.0 per cent received 
between S?t and and 5.2 cent received and -over. The largest 
numbers were found in the group receiving to $4.50, while ap- 
proximately oquid numbers were fctjiml in the groups receiving $3.50 ' 
to $4 and $5 to $6. . 

The following conchisions arc drawn by the report : 

. 1. That Uic proltlom of the worUlny cliiltl I.s not nn Innnl-rnut-probloin, trtnee 
over 50 iwr cent ot llioso roporlctl asou \v<>rk aiv of (lie isoctuul generation of. 
Anicrican birth. . 

Z That this is not the problem of the boy ulono. since o\Vr 40 iier cent of the 
workers are girls. 

1 That the vast majority of'cliildren who leave school at 14 to enter Industry 
. go into those Uimls of employment which offer n large Initial wage fbr simple 
. meilianlcnl proce.sses, but which hold outMttlc or'uo ofiiioriituity for improve- ' 
inent and no vompctcncc at vtaturity,- \ 

4. Thnt wnge.s received are so low ns to force n parasitii* life. '^A- 

5. That bat sllglit udvanoomeiit is offered the 15-year-old over, the 14^year'Old 

child worker. i 

Uncler “unsolved” problems the' report. asserts that many p|ia\es 
.of the problems— the proper fitting of the child for and into his life 
work— have not been touched upon. The report states: \ 

^ 1. Thl.s study shows In \yjint Industiies clilUlren are at work at a glvcni 
niomout, but'tt*sho\v8 nothing of the disastrous Juuiping from. Job to Job with 
long iutervonlng 'periods o^ Idleness. * 

^2. It classlfles the workers Into eight general groups; but It tells 'nothing of 
the details of the o^ratioim thd children miisu uudermke, nor the effm upon 


monotonous -strain of years of enriy. employment. 

the cliinige 

Av'aW'When slacl^^ canlbv no iuenna'iiRo iiiA dHtA.a'iir&n 
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4, It "lv(?s llio use of the woikei's, but If shows nothlnc of the sehool proirrega 
nuule hefore leavinp. nor of the real orr.vt of the trninlna e:,^nea pt so great 
cost to the city In the years sjieiit In the school. 


I'lic report conclmlcs with a prophecy 

When the solution comes it ^vill hm. h life prohleins .h'opor, hroador. more fun- 
dameatal than can he re.iehod hy any one Invostlyalion. This Is more than 
mere matter of .s, pairing the host possible Jobs for thmso now leaving sehoonHW 
enter Industry. 

Ordy hy organizing a eareful. conlim,e.l study of condllhms, oplv hv finding 
just why our children leave- school and whnt proporlloa a more nttractlve 
more praetical traluhig would n lalu lo nmturer years, onlv hv following the ' 

employment and into his home ii^or.ler to find on't the farts and 

ofl.T Inspiration and pra.'tieal help, euu we begin to solve lids great iircblcra 
(if I lu* wnsto* of mlolesront life, 

NKW YOHK <‘1TV (lOl j).* 

The Vooiitionnl Giiidanoo .'Purvey was or<raniml in Now York to 
s(ii<I\„tlic adiiul Rituation of rliihlr(«ii leaving scliool to go to work, 
in the hope of dotermining what vocational giihlancoRhould moan to 
(lie luil.Iic .Rchools of the cily. Tlic survey songht to .Roctire facts 
which ^wpnld jm.swcr tlicso (jiicstions: ; 

1. NN liy do fluldreii lonvo school In hu*,i»'e nuinl»prs ns sod^ns (lioy ni'o 147 
. M. Wlmt beromos of llioin? ‘ 

1 ^ 8 , Will vocnlionnl j^nidnmr aid IImmu? 

Of tlio 30 l> flilldrcp studied, 230 had gone to work. They had en- 
fefed too jobs. Of tticfte jobs. 04 were ontside errands.; 19 were “on 
wagons;” Kl on news stands; 29 were in (lei>artiuent .stores^ 27 in 
olliec wo^-k; 44 in iin,«('elhiiie.(Mis inside work; and 177 in nmnufac- ' 
taring. In all (his oomple-.xity only one thing remained constant, *acr 
cording to. the report — the lack of training. 

it ran Ihrungh practically nil .1.,l,.s. whjiteycr the type of estahilRhme'nr, and.* ■ 
■lef^hom all the same dyll grny rolor. In 3,14 mil of the 4(K5 jobs there was 
alisoVtely no friiiiiing; in 41 tlpuft was some clinnee to “pick ii|)" If the rush 
was n« too great ; In ,SO, some boys liml a chance to work on one procesa, bfft 
^ this usBi^lly iiieniit, " I did eirimd.s iiml sweeping and sonielliiies had n chance 
to work oirit machine t,” In. 21. there wns some* supervision, htit In ihe-mnjor- 
lly of these cases the rliljjhen wore oLllier working In a siiinll sliop or with 
ivhitivc's. V 

The repDTt poiilU-d out (hut “ there are ao jobs foi? children under 
r. * "Jich they ought to take-? ” that vocotiopal guidance should moan 
' clucfly gOidanc^ for, training, ra%ey-tluin guisfaiice fqr io6s; ap^ 

• , is ^sentj^^ Itfo^ess^^ 

ti'.Jtie;^rls crf.MT.; Ifl teh™, klipjrt OMtai Vocatfoiwl 

\ ' ;,,v y 
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CINCINNATI, ISH2.* 


For some years private enterprise has made possible a systematic 
study of tlie problem of school leaving and employment in Cincin- 
nati under highly favorable conditions. It lias been possible to com- 
pile and study facts like the foliQwing about the working children of 
Cincinnati; Xuuiber who have left 'the schools to go to work each 
year since records have been kept; classification of the children who 
have left school during any one year, showing the type and location 
of the scliools from which they come; their age. their sex, and their 
* scliooh gTade ; a tabulation of the kinds of occupations tln^* engage 
in; a study of wages; and an investigation of econpniic nccessitv as 
a factor in child labor.* 

Of the •2,.1 gG working certificates i.ssued during the year, l,0t)G. or 
84.4 per coni, Avere to children from the school;? of Cincinnati, and 
370, or l.-i.G per cent, were for thos^>. from schools oiit.sidc the. city. 
As in Philadelphia, there is but slight difference in sex, per cent 
being boys and 47.2 per cent girls. Of the total, mirnber, 1,721, or 

72.7 jier cent, were 14 years of age. and G4-'», or 27.3 per cent, were 15. 
Tlu^nintli and tenth grades had been completed by 30 diihlren; the 
eiglitirgrade by 21G; the sevontb by 20S: the sixth by 387: and’ the 
fifth by 425. In terms of retardation, 07 per cent of the pnhlici 
school children who were at work were relardeil, a.s compared with 

28.7 per cent for the corresponding group still in school, or. in other 


word.s, the percentage of ivtardation among tho.se .who le.avc the pub- 
lic school to go to 'work is more than twdee a.s gi-rtit as that among 
children who are in school. ' ' • 

■Occupation entcyed.—Oi the 2.3GG children who begin work iliir- 
ing the year, 19 per cent entered shoe faetbrie-s; 17.2 per, cent became 
errand boys .and girls; 1.5..5 percent went into depart inont .stores ns 
cash or stock boys and girls, wnipi>oi's, or inside mcsscngeis; .8.7 per 
ce»t entered the tailoring and seiving trades; G.8 per cent worked at 
^ home helping parents; 3.2 per cent became, tclcgvapli iiicssmigers; 
3i9 jier cent entered paper-liox factovie^i , * 

• Mrs. Woolley points out tliift while a few of^ the occupations in this 
list mclude skilled work, oven in these occupations tlie fii-st two ycsirs 
^ of employraimt f<?v those who bogin at 14 arc not made periods of 
yi; traiuiJig.,ior skilled work, or anprenticeshius in which this indn.sti*y 
. oill'fRrhbJo is “ A’cbild ia a, shoe* factory, for instaijcei is. 

Ittughbhut one or t«to of the, l,jO pr raoro processes involved iainak- 

; ? r A 7?ooUniif«t itudj, for reports sec Rlhllo^rtiRK/: A gtwA brief 'Smieinrnt W l.lio 

tint molU I# glvcQ by Woollctr in “ Tlic kletn^titb Bchooi 

132-130. Ctefo^r-^^OTemfo^ 5(^13. abaOeihe worklttg cblfdwn o# CiocinAiftl 

and thelt; Oi^r[|ig upon ^ " X ▼ ' 

‘ Tbcfc are froolythevArltelaVby Mrs. pwvedltff npto * 

Tba^l)ro compwfc<ma*rr iiwtcfia that haa appeared- alnca>^ia ebieijAvi^^ nental aod 
.^^pbysi^ iftmuremeota-^workrof cbildi^a. 
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ing a shoe. The children in the sewing trades pull bastings, or baste ' ' 
one kind of a ^am. It is shown, as in so many of the other surveys, 
that many of the bt^ department stores and most of the skilled 
trades aro closed to childreti under IG. Mrs. Woolley declares : 

It Is a Conserviitive statement to say that only a small proportion oMhese 
diildreh find themselves-any better fitted to.earn a Uving nt IG than they wei^e 
when Oiey began work at H. Some dt them, particularly those imtbe iae.slen- 
per service, are of iess value in the imiustilal world as a result of the two 
years of work. '< 

. , The initial wage of 85 of the boys was less than $.3; of ■ 

. 347 it was between |J and $3.09; of 193 it was between $4 and $4.99; i 

and of C2 it was $5 or over. For girls the initial wage wds less than 
$3 itu317 oases, between $3 and $3.99 in 198 cases, between $4 and 
$4.09 in 49 cases; and and over in l.i ca.stjs. A record was kept of 
the wages in the different positions held. At the time the statistics 
were taken half the children had held but one position, 3?.3 per cent 
had held two, 11 per cent had held three, 2,6 percent had held four, H 
and 4 per cent had held five or more positions. It was found that 
the rate of pay increases with mere change of position, so that the 
chil(lj;en apparently have some justification for shifting.’ 

A study of COO families showed that ,73 per cent of the families' 
did not need the child’s earnings, while 27 per cent did. “The real 
force which .is sending the majority of the.so children out into the 
industrial field,” declared Mr.s. Woolley, “is their owh desire to <»o 
to woik, and behind this desire to go to work is fi’cijncfit^y dissatis- 
faction with schopl.” . .« ■ 

^ • - 
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'Talbert’s study of conditions in the Chicago stockyards district 
, undertook to answer Uic iolk)wing questions: 

What are the ImUistrta! opportimliios for clilhicon, os|>edany those* between 
14 and IG years of a^e. hi the sttHkyiuds district? What ate the jobs 
they secnroi their and the chnnees for mlvancoiiient?. nbo.-i llie public 

school adjust them to the economic omironroent? Whaf la the attitude of parent 
and child .to tlie school ami to the job? What is the relation of the lUconro of 
the family to the early leavlns: of school? ^ What U.doii^ to bridge the gap be- 
„l\veen school and work, and to guide the youth to the. vocation sttitcnl to his 
Capacity ami to future usefulness? IVImt unly be done? ^ 4 - 

pDs}ti^>ns held and girls betw^^ 
14 and IT yoors ot age, 252^ werfe in iactori^s‘ lO&drrand hoys^ w<:^^ 
mercantile esto^lishments; 20 were messon|era, 

140 distrihiHed 

School Teacher^ 

A ppportunltlc* in ahd^diMUy for Cblldno of the 

yarda Dtattict, JhnlTcroItjr 9 I Chicago 19t£ - v-^v- 


S: : 
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The average beginning wage of the girls was ^3.G1 per 
week. Twenty-five girls recciveli from $3 to $3.50; 14 received from 
$3.50 to $4; T2 received $4 and $4.50, and the remaining 35 amounts 
vary from not exceeding $1 to $7,50. 

The report points out that: (1) Most of the jobs secured belong 
.to the low-grade industi*ics; (2) a limit js soon reached in wages;. 

(3) finding another job. is sometimes the only w*ay to 'secure more 
j)ay; (4) the advance is largcdy a matter of chance, there being no \ ' 
observable ec^orftic ad\^uitagc injeaving school at An age greater 
than 14, and a higher grade at school, or in previous experience in 
other jobs of the character accessible to girls of the neighborhood. 



ST. Lours, 19J1-1 2.* 

Between June 1, 1911. and March 1, 1012, 4,3SC children 14 to 16 
ycai*s of age left school in St. Ijouis, took employ men t certificates, 
and went to w’ork. Of this nuniber, 2,703, or about 02 per cent, were 
boys, and 1,G83, or a little more than 38 per cent, were girls. 

• jfot quite 14 per cent of lhe.se children were below fifth grade, 38 
' per cejit were below the sixth grade, 50 per cent had not reached the 
seventh grade, and 78 |xt cent had not finisTied the seventh gi*ade. 

X) ecu pot tons . — Nineteen occupations accounted for 95 per- cent of 
the number of working children. These occupations, with the num* 
her in each, were; 


Tauu-: 3 . — DisirihttUnn of fuvrnUc nurkcra i»i iSV. Lmua, 10 U-J2. 


OtTiipixtion. 


.neiporn 4 V 

Rrmnd Hoys wit! gi rls • 



Ofltcp work 

flwks (Hblpplni;. nook, .salft?, ctr.) 

Owli boy* ani 

Wrappers ftnd packers (Hiindlr^ 

Wafon and delivery T. . 

Sewinjc.. *. 

Paetory worken, e^rators, Rhopwork. . . . 
Apivmttres. 

UbeU 


U6eUiu (pastiiix and Oiitttnk labels). 
Bax muen (paper .boxes, nailing). . . . 


mnUJIVl • • • 

Limndry work (ghakers, (rudert. mangten, gprlnklen) — 

Cenfectionors (nut pirkrxs) (candy). . 

BottUng (lnekidl]Ur4>ptt!e washing) 


Betl and lull boys,.... 
C<^ting and sorting ; . 


Tote). 



Girls,' 

% 

Total. 

r 

l.l.V, 
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hnvc happened to them had guidance been provided, can only be Inferred. But 
It Is safe to venture that the percentage of those entering uuskllled and low- 
grade skilled Industries would have been greatly decreased, and also that the 
fetchlug and carrying occupations, which ore In every respect “blind alleys,” 
would have been avoided In a large degree. Someone with the time might 
study an equal numl;or of children leaving the schools of n city where guidance 
Is i»rovIde<l, and contrast the tw’o groups; Such a contrast would measure the 
kind and value of the guidance given. It won ur then be possible to know, to 
some degree, at least, how much a State or city could afford to spend institut- 
ing such guidance. At present we have a feeling tliat' guidance Is valuable, but 
we are unable to sny to what degree. 

DES MOINES AND SIOI X CITY, IOWA, 1914.*" 

Treating a somewhat different group of young people from any of 
. the studies heretofore considered, Lewis's study of 800 Iowa* ^ys 
forms an important addition to tlie series. A thiusand boys — 900 in 
Dos Moines and 100 in Sioux City — were interviewed, and 800 re- 
turns were considered sufficiently reliable to tabulate. The boys were 
from 16 to 20 years of age and had not completed a course in high 
school. The questions asked ipchuled^ the follow! i;g : 


• What was the boy's reason (or reasons) for leaving scliool? How long after 
leaving school was he idle before sivming >4‘ork? How many different jobs 
has ho been In since leaving sebool? For each Job he has been in, answer the 
following qtiesUons: 

Kind of job. 

Kind of business, ' » 

How he found the job. 

How long hq*was In It. - * 

His average we<»kly wage — 

(a) When he started Ibe joh, and ^ 

♦ (b) When it. 

Tlie lengtb of t line Idle iH'tween jobs. * * • 

The ren.son for clinnging Jobs. , 

. What trdde, if any, does the boy now desire to prepare for? 


Nearly 20 per ccht of the boys w’orc reached on holidays and dur- 
^ ing the evenings in jiool Iinlls iuul on the street. Returns from about 
80 per cent welc secured during WQi-kliig lioursUhroitg^ tlie coopeca. 
tioa of eniployci-s, more than 200 of Avhoin wpre iiitorViewetl. Tht> 
report showed that more than 40 p^r cent of thc'boj’s came frorti 
schools located outside of the city in which they were liv ih^ wlien M- 
teTViewed. Four llundred luid fifty-Hvc (52 per cent) came from 62 
^iitferent schools located in JPe? Moinfesj 130 ( 1 % j>er cent) from 





^ SchootWg of Eight lltihd^M lowm Qojt 

. to Quldan^.' UoUc\(o State rnirmi^ di 
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Other tha,n Iowa; 41 .(nearly 5 per cent) came from .8 different for- 
eign countries. Tlie remaining boys came from schools locatcjl in or 
near Sioux City, 


A study of all the cases showed that two of the boys had conclmlc(l 
as many as 12 jobs cacli, and that the average boy passed through 
tliree jobs in tw'o 3 'ears. The average length of time for a job vv;us 
slightly over a year.^ ' 

Wages. — The Iowa study gives a distribution table for the !>egin- 
ning wages ofdhe boys. The range is from nothing to $20 a „week, 
with an average of about a week. There arc as many boys who 
receive $5.05 or less a week as there arc boy^ jsvho receive more tlian 
$«>.;>0 a w'eck. The middle oO per cent of the IxSys reeeive a wwkiv 
wage of from $4.50 to $7. * » 


X)ccupotiom,~)L\\*d 53 o^-cupalious pm*sued by these Iowa hoys iii- 
. eluded: Helpers and general workers, 376; drivers (delivery, tniiis- ^ 
fer, teamsters, etc:), 256; clerks (shipping, stock, sales, etc,), 233; 
errand and messenger boys, 157; farm. bauds (gardeiiei-s, dairymen, 
etc.), 130; wrappers and packers, 79i; ai)prentia‘s (all o<vnpatioas v, 
GO; printers (pressinan, typo, and linotyiWj etc.),,5il; otTice, hoys, 57; 
bill posters and peddlers, 40; porters, pages, hall and bell boys, 4S; 
hosiery mill operatives, 30 j railroad liaiwls '(brakcinan, section, 
freight, etc.), 25; efevator boys, 22; cement workers (mixers. feo<l- 
ers, carriers, etc.), 22; elc^d lical worktus (wiling, linoiuiui, Switch- 
board, etc.)} 21 ; Water boys, ^ ; booldYeei)Ci‘s. stenographei's, and jtime 
keepers, 21; drafters and engravers, 20; ma<binis(s, 20; waiters, 2t); 
agents and collectors, IS; tailor.^, 18; cutters (glass, sKoc, paper, etc,), 
15; S3f)da fountain boys. 15; painters and decoratai*s, 14; cigar makers, 
14; labelers ami letter addressers. .11 ; pressers (clotiies), 11;, boot- 
blacks 11; checkers, sorters, and ticket takei-s, 11; luihors, ll.Vcash 
boys, 10. * . : ^ ' ■ 

Among (he 23 conclusions drawn by the report are^tlie following; 


Aloi'c tlinn 40 iK?r ctait of tlie l»oys leave UmtiUhI itt titlier (Imn 

. thc^ODc.in which they oro now llvliij. . 

. * Workers In Juvenile pccupnt Ions n n\ roerw 1 1 (‘<1 In r.i^ely from the sixth.. t li ; 

51‘>' \and eighth of the public s<'hools nml at about the time wlieu'lhc ehUit-. * . • 

ren or^ 14, 15, and lOTcnrs of nge, - ... . | 

/y . ' Boys leave schools for a great vnrirty. i»f a*easinis, . aaio throb /most 
::V . niohl'y ' otfered ^ a re ** aeei^s.si I y dlssa t Isf net lou \y i ili -sOhotd u uti^ prefer- V : > ■ 

>-.';’;'ence .for wbrk:*’“\. ■' ■.* . > -■ V 



4he fliat thU AMftlng »4 hot alyniyi ]a bad thlag. 

^fe:itl8.rofcired;tp;lttitue«e fepprU^htefly in tin IgplciiUon df thb dlsHfitWrying nature of tli9> 


.J^dtual '^cnpllpg !! rarlouii r jposjerf' 

^ iPf ~ "V tW prOviiA.; , ; - 

another .lari^ pcnpbiil6^;almply^j^wto# ^ 
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SEATTLE, 1913-14. 

The first report’ of Mrs, Eeed!s work in Seattle discussed: (1) 
Children who left school in 1013-14; (2) school leu vine: and labor 
permits; (3) educational and occupational experience of hoys and 
girls. 

• ^yages , — The Seattle report presents u complete wage table for 
all the elementary s<‘hool pupils and 138 high-school pupils. The 
average initial wage of grade-soliool girls was $5.10 and of high- ' 
school girls $7.03; of grade-school hoys^$C.07 and of higli-srhool boys 
%-^$7.76. * \ ’ 

Rcof^ons for Particular a1t(‘ii1ion was given to tho 

reasons why children loft scliool. It was found that in the elemen- 
tary school 173, or approximately 40 per cent of the children studied, 
left' because of economic pressure, and 115, oi^28 per cent, because of 
isfaction of some fdnd with school. Mrs. Kced points out that — 

as o 0 (»noin!c pressure Is a relative and as T^bout 30 per ci'iit oi ihe?u‘ classl- 

fieii under this Itemlinj; admitted that they disUUod school and were j;lad to 
Ix' relievwl of attoudiaj;. we arc justified In assuming that “dissatisfaction” is 
an i‘vi‘ 11 * more potent fa(*lor in sih»M>| Jicaving than tlio statistical tal»ulation 
imllrntcd. 

• Table d.pre.scnts a tal)nlar view of the as>ignod reasons for leaving ' 
school. . ■ 

' Tahi.k why rhiMn'n It'fi siho<»l {i<vaUlc), 


Tlna.«on* 


1. PprsonaUIlnftss 

2. Family Illness 

t. Fxoftoniic pmwnre — 

4. Moved... . .h... 

6. (U^om to leave 

ft. IndIfToront, trouble, dis- 
like..... 

7. To enter other schools . . , 
& Tomfory 


9. Pid not p5-v<: too j^e; 
' discduraged,'^ mlsnt. . . 

10. Toleium tnulo-* — 

11. ITefer towork^ 

12. Forced by {Mreut 

U. Other reAS(m.% 


V Totah 


no\'S. Girls. Total 




*4 


15 

II 

in 

45 

m 

6 

•1 

25 

14 

24 


207 


402 


High schools* 


hoj-s. 


91 

19 

1.V2 

03 


/8 
X 3 

07 

■ 

53 


4m 


Girls. Tofcil. 


Grand total. 


Roy.s. Girfcs. ^ Total. 


1.33 

24 

194 

ini 




822 


19 

223 

77 


84 

9 

4 


631 


50 

in 

146 

no 
' » 

78 

18 

« 

fV4 

10 

28 

5 

ao 




m 

Xi 

367 r- 

144 

16 

m 

26 

5 

Ir- 

19 '"r- 

• » 

64- 






Thct following cbn^sion^ are 'among uiost^ di^awiv by 

a' - i-y. .;’e. 

lire tw*oinrfi{t rea5?on9-wli|di have not tn ycnTH jpir 

seliopl/ .... . ^ . 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDAJ7CE AND XpE PUBLIC SCHOOLS; 


Department stores and offices arc receiving the largest percentage of our 
young girls; messenger serviee ami offices, the largest i>ercentJige of hoya 
^ Occupational instability is a universal and a serious problem. 

The initial wage scale is higher In Seattle than. in any other city reporting. 


,* ' ^VALTIIAM, MASS., 101-i-lC.^ 

I 

The Waltham inquiry was undertaken by the Cliildren’s Bureau 
for the purpose of obtaining information concerning childreji^n this 
industrial city .of 30,000 who go to work below the age of 16, to as- 
certain the relation of these children to industry, and also to find out' 
the community needs in regard to vocational training and vocational 
-guidance, * * 

hollowing an examination of the Massachusetts laws relating to 
employment of minors, involving a study of the records kept by tho 
school authorities, a field study was made to find out facts as fb age, 
sex, nativity, and living conditions of the working qhildren of AVal- 
thain; why they leave school, where they work, what occupations 
they enter, the conditions under whicli, they work, what wages they 
earn, how steadily they are employed, and ^lat opportunity they 
have for advancement. 

The data collected covered 200 of the 500 children* between the 
ages of 14 and 16 who took out their first employment certificates 
during the period fn)in September 1, 1011, to August 31, 1014. Over 
four-fifths of tUf children studied wei^e natkes and 59 per cent \yere 
born in Waltham. * 


R raso7is for Iraring school —The reasons fdr leaving school to go 
to work usually indicated “a lack of adjustment between the school 
and the child.” One-half of the children gave such reasons as dis- 
like of school, haclnvardness in scliool, trouble with jhc teacher; 
-more than one-third of the children gave economic necessity as their 
primary reason. * About one-tenth gave preference for wwk. 


** Nearly 5 per cent said that their ptnents wished them to leave.” 
Types of e7npJ^7jmfnL~BQt\\Qcn 55 and 65 per cent of the children 
studied were employed in manufacturing establi.sliments, but the 
number hnd proportion, have declined, since the laws of 1913 went 
into effect. /The chief child-employing: e.stablishment iii Waltham is 
the cotton millyliut this', toO, shows a decrease, only 15 per cent of tho 
children employment certificates going into the cotton mill. in 
i915yas.^compared with 42 per . — , , > ^ \ ^ . 

^hq left school as soon as\thoy had^;re'i^^^ 

those' ^0 

The deceived; hy ailldreW repoRui g f 

j|^8 a the a being $6,06 a week; For 68,8 i ^ 
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cent of these children the final and initial "svages were the same;-and 
for lO.G per cent fhe final wages were lo^ycr than the initial wages. 

The report concludes tliat “ children in*AValthani who leave school 
between 14 and IG yeai^s of age are not adapted to industry, and only 
in the few cases Avhere the workers are ‘learning the business ’ does 
indusfiy make the necessary adaptation to the child.” 

The report recommends that a trained vocational adviser be se- 
cured, who should give full time to the work of -supervising juvenile 
employment [n connection with the ])ublic school. Such an officer, 
the report suggests, would study the industries of the community, 
secure the cooperation of the oinployers, and map'ont a plan for 
vocational education whic-h wouhl be adapted to the needs of the 
A^'althaIn children. The vocational advisor would also — 

siuOy tlie cliil<ln*n wlio mo of lojiving sdiool io go to work, their home» 

problems, ami tlioir amliillims, and suggost more scluxdlng, or n Ulfforent kind 
uf schooling, or mlvlso in n*gnrd their choice of eniidoynicnt ami assist them 
in lliulliig suMahle positions. ^ 


CHICAGO iu:kkau of- vocation al ocinANCE.' 

The Chicago bim^urs slirdy pf childi-en who leave sclioool to go to 
w(n*k covers the five years ending April 1, ItJlG. The children who 
furnished the data came to the vocational bureau for advice and 
assistance in securing, employment upon leaving school. Complete 
industrial histories were secured fop a large number of children, 
shewing what becomes of boys and girls who leave school early, in 
what kind of work they engage, and with wliat success.” 

Keasons for leaving seliool are tabulated ncooTding to what seemed 
to be tjie ])rincjpal motive. Of tlic 0,758 cases studied, 2^187 left 
because of necessity; 1,507 because their earnings were desired, 
though not needed; 2^025 because oT.i4<lissatisfaction with school 
(“didn't like teache.iv’ “tired of .scIkk)!,” “made fun of,” etc.) ; 301 
because they prcfcrml work to s<duK)]; 381 because they hud, 
uated” froiu the eighth grade aiid considered they had finished 
school; 23l* because they could not afford books with wjiich tago on, 
ta high school; and 126 from other causes. . 

Of tile 4,854 children employed in 1015, acco^’ding tb the factory 
inkpcctpr’s report, 623 wei*c in departmenr stores, 566 were errand' . 
Wys in prihtiiigjxsskblishments, «nd 44T werg pipplpyed by confeoi^ 
tioners. Nine huhlstries omployc<l 52 pe^p ceut ni The 

six, % addition to the 1hi^Bc ,niehlioned^-Wei*e^ trades, 

TO and wasMn^ 164 ^l^raph an^ telephoiel^ 164| 

^ and shoe manufactown^'^lisip^ 129; and 

^le iTpprt ppinls that in Chiea]^ pract&ally^ work open 

' ^ Kc'port T|X V Q u Ida iic^ From esd ftep;, Bd. of Edue., QUMfO^ 

mo, Jdr ' 
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* to cliildren who leave sd.ool at the age of 14 is the most unskilled 
^ and poorly paid. The majority of^ the children go into the candy 
factories, where they pack und wrap candy; into the box factories' 
where they “turn in” “cover,” “bind,” and “tic';” intp the tailor 
sliops, where they pull bastings and brush clothes, but rarely do 
any form of needle work. Some go into the department stores, where 
Ihey arc employed as cash, girls, as inspectors, as stock boys, and 
messengers, while others enter the boot and shoe factories, whore 
they tie and cut threads, polish and clean shoes, tag, luce, and 
assemble parts of shoes, • y 

Since the Chicago report is based upoh an cyi)criencc of five yeai^, \ 
and, since Miss Davis, the author of the report, has kept in touch ^ 
willi school-leaving investigations in other cities, the conclusions ' 
which the Chicago report offers may reasonably be applied to the 
entire scries of studies. l\liss Davis finds: 


Th»‘rp are two iimin reasons for cliildren lea v In.:? sritool — oontiomic pressure 
and (lissMtisfnctioii with sebno!.- Tlie latter plays tin* * most Important part. 

Ahmit ~ti) per cent of the cliihfron leave selunil Iief.Mo tliey^eadi the oiglith 
prade. * . 

Chlliitvn leaving SrlKKil soem to liavc little ^dea of what they want to do la* 
what they think they can do. 

The kiml of job secured is often a matter .of elianw. Driftins from job to 
Job niroly leads to-A^ltcr opra>rluidlio.s,, hid produces bnstahle habits. 

' Tile oceupations oi)cu to boys and girls are nonoducatlve. They are casiiy 
learned and are monotonous and meclmnicnl. They Htlie opportunity for 
advaiirement. . ' 


Dccause the eliildren diange po.sUioas so frequently and beoause they work 
so iittle of tlie time, tiieir wages are not likely to lucrcnsc the family income 
suflk’iently to make up^ for their loss of schooling.* * ' 


>A1T tlip HtiHlioa roportiKl «i>on Id thU secUon. oxerpt that of (niicago, wore made prior 
to the till Urea k of the great war. In a note to her lldO report, Mias Pavla notes that !bo 
price of juvenile labor has advanced materially jH-cause of the war. No reliable stotlatlca 
arc ror avnUnblc fOr the-changod roddlUonH *«lnee the United States enteral the war, - 
altbouph Bpcclal nguroa collected by the B«rca»f of Iktiu-utlon la the fall of 11)1,7 suggoat 

• that there liaa been some fall lug off la school attendance, particularly in high achool. 

, A deteriotopfi htand has been maile, however, by the rfderul Uovernaient and many of the 

StaiM, on tho child-labor situation: and conatructivc efforts have been made to direct 
such juvenUo labor aa may be used through official chaiinoK with (tuaranteea of employ* 

, mont sttpervlfllon^ The latest dev**lopmcut« are,' at the time of going. to press, (Decem, 

* bei^ the ** Uack-to-school movement of the Department of {.abor -aod other 

; nod the establishment of a '*'junlor*Hoetlbn," wUb apecldc vocatlonai guldancs 

slmk.IlHtiu United States Employment Service. 




IV. MATERIAL ON THE OCCUPATIONS. 


In practice vocational guidanco necessarily involves two ni^iin 
considerations— the qtialifications of the individual and ilie character- 
istics of the oocui^ations. Early efforts at counseling were chiefly 
concerned witli the individual end of the problcun. Recent progress, 
however/has been largely in tlic direction of studying tlie yeeupa- 
tions, since accurate knowledge ^f occu))ational conditions and proc- 
esses is at present accumulating much more rapidly than knowledge, 
of the human factors.' 

One of the things (hat clistingui.slicd Prof. Ihir.'ons from other . 
typos of advisers on vocations \\as that lie .made u.se of oflicial stati.s- 
tics regarding occupations. Previous writers on "choosing a voca- 
tion*^ hnd contented themselves with glorifying certain select.e<l 
careers and holding up illustrious examjdes of sinrossful men and 
woineti. Parsons began to analyze the geogra])hical features of in- 
dustry. He sought to find from the census rt^re.s what States, 
city, or sections of tlio country employ most wWIcers in_a given in- 
dustry.” This seems cleinontary, indeed, compared with the present 
efforts of the (lovernnient to apportion lalwr resources, but 

it was a new note in thi* stmly of vooation.s, and especially a new note 
in iks’ significance for vocational guidance in the scliools. Parsons 
studied Jmhistrial conditions to find to-what extent nn industry was 
localized. He found, fyr example: 

That 111 1000 turponiiiie fnnninj; was nml’uiotl wliolly to these S^aifhern 
Stales — Alabama. FlorlUa. (hnir^rin. Tjailslnna. Misslss(m»l. Nortb am] South 
ChroUnu ; and that (.teorpia, riorlOa, anti .MahMina together employ*^] per. 
cent of the total munl>ei*, while (itsirjrla alone eniplo.vH -IIUI ]>er eeut. 

That the silk inhiuifnctnrinp: lmliisti*y was loonllzeU dnelly in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvanln. ^ . 

That the RtiUe.s enitilo.ving tlie ^reafest nHUiber of quarrymou wSre 
vanln, New Vork, Ohio, Vermont, 'liuUnna. nml Mns«achuset(8. ^ 


<^Uboiigh llAllfn^worlh (Vocational I’wyclidogy. pT 10). sji.vm, It U more nn^ inore^ 
coming to r^&llsed t OiorotiRh xpUtaden which fU*? lodlvi^a^t 

to bU ^ hs as 0e 9pportiiAl||^ which it* 

CirrlronnirDjt hlij fn»ole'‘i>Qok AfTords ^ack of 

»chlevcm^nt la |Ue I ^»yoUoff<a(^h r ^ 

^.cyerlfiUc^ ^lt^ to yo^HoRl'iJrocooda bjr ‘-(Jlflcoyerlug flie pcc^. 98 iyri 
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That the manufacture of boots and shoes centered chiefly In the following 
North Atlantic States: JInssncluisetts, Now Ihimi)shirc, New York, nud Maine. 
Massacljusetts ahme employed 50.3 i>cr ceut of the boot nud shoe makers and 
repairers in the .L’nlted States. . . ' 


8TATI.ST1C.\L Sri DlES OY 0(;c:riv\TiONS. 


Bureau of Labor — Statistical nintcrial relating to voca- 

tions has tended, to l)ocoinc'^??!% usable in rcctnit years. In con- 
nection with the 1010 census, spe^jal ctTorts were inadg to gather 
significant occupational data, and ^himc IV (Occupations) affords 
basic material for an understanding of the industrial organizations. 
In recent years ,specially;io(iuipped Government bureaus have inves- 
tigated indnstrial conditions, intoi’prcted the immensely valuable 
census information that othorwusc would remain largely iinnsed, and 
■ issued timely summaries of industrial reports.' A glance at the list 
of bulletins of ihc-Bureau of Labor Statistics since 1012 will give 
some idea ^of (he comprehensiveness of tlie material now available 
through this one source for a study of wcupntions.^ lliis bureau 
has made so]'mrntc studies of wages and hours of hd>or in 24 groups 
of occupations; of women in industry; of imlustrial accidents and 
hygiene; and-thero are important studies coveuing employment and 
nncmjdovnient, vocational cd neat ion. night work, welfare w.oi*k, 
short-unit courses, and minimum-wage legislation. 

Report on wowni and chihl wage Ajmrt from ^he regular* 

bulletins of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, another seldom used but 
exceedingly valuable sbiireo of statistical information ou occupations 
is the Ko])ort of’tho Commissioner of Lalior on tho^soiulition of 
woihon and child wage earners in the United States.^ Tins report 
was prepared in the first flush of enthusiasm for studies of tliX(uininn 
problem in 'industry and its value is correspondingly high for the 
teacher seeding to kiwv the occupations. Unfortunately only a 
.small edition of the complete report, which was in 19 voliiitfts, was , 
printed, but an cxcclleht summary is available in Bulletin 175 of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics.* The following list of titles will indi- 
cate; the scope of the wwk, the volumes starred being of special value 
for vocational guidance: ^ 



^ ^ — “ — I ‘ ^ 

Vocal loM^l 'cpunsenot$\U; tbe 

^ Vf;tby S ' 

templet a'^t3 V tie ^ 

Frill tlniofllcfv ' :5 


I. (XUtoiv TexlHe Industry. , 

II. Jlon’s Itea(l>*-Made Clotbli^g, 

III. ,Olasa Industry. 

IV. Siik Industry. 

^V. 'WTfg^Earhlng. In Stor^. nb<I: Factoyle^^ 


material on the occupations. 
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VT.-Tho Bc^nulng of ChlUM.Qhor I.cg!slntlon In Cortnin States; a Com- 
parutlvo Study. 

•VII. Conditions under wliWi Children Leave School to go to Work. 

♦VJII. Juvenile Dclinquciiofiud its Uelatlou to 'Employ nient. 

♦IX. History of Women In Industry and lud^istry In the United Stales. 

X. History of Women in Trade Unions. 

•Xl. Kini>I(*ymcnt of Women In Metal Trades. 

•XII. Emi)Ioymcnt of Women In Laundries. . ^ 

XIII. iMfiint Mortality and Us Halation to the Employment of Mothers. 

XIV. Causes.of Douthjunong Wdinen"niul Child Cotton-Mill Operatives.' 

XV. lielatlon hotween Ocvui)atiun and Criminality of Women. 

XVI. Family Budgets of Typicnl Cotton-Mill Workers. 

X\1I. IIookNYorm Disease amon^^ Cotton'MlN Or>o rat Ives. ‘ 

•XVllL Kmidoyment of Women and Children in Sele<ted Industries. 

XIX. }jdH)r I^aws and Factory Conditions. 

,'^Mc v.«r of oriisoot nui/cihil—Uow T^sus material lias been 
mlaiifwl io local or group use is illustrated by the Indiana 'experi- 
cuce. In 1915 the Indiana U^vo.rsity issued “A Study of the People 
of tiuliana and their Occupations for Purposes of Vocational Edu- 
cation.” The a.'ssigned pur|)oses of tliis .study were: 

(1) lo I'stiiUliPli a fiict-hiisix for ttic coii,<ilileration of vociUiomil eiliicatlon 
and the df^volopmont of vocatimml courses In Indinna. 

(-) To serve as a reference ami (‘ompendium of information concerning the 
people of the State nml their^occupatlons.' 

(3) To isolate si><M*itlc prohlems r(S|iiirIng further investigation. p 

In tills study the census martM'ial rehuing to Indiana was analyzed 


under tlie following heads 


1. Facts concerning tlie i)et>ple of Indiana. 

• 2. The <Kcupations of the people of Indiana, 

3. Ai. rli’ultural pur.suU.s. 

.. 4. .Manufacturing and imvlmnloaT pur.-iuUs*. 

5. Trade pursuits. 

0. IXmiestic and per««onaI service^ 

7. Trnnsjiortntlon. 

8. Professional pur.suits. 

9. Clerical imrsuiis. 

10. .Mining. ^ - 

11. r Public service. *' ' Jf 

‘Vi. Uelnllve Imiwrtnnoe of nRi;lcti1turn1 nn<1 Imlf[,«tiln1 pirrsults. 
13. DetlucUons relative to cdueatiou. 


/ 


It was poHited out thrtt local surveys,' iinpoflant llipugh ihey ate 
can not safely answer the. gpvsMon 6s to the typo of trade or 
. vocational courses nfeeded, ^nce the jxo^plation Js toti ipbbil^ and 
ot'cupatioBffil conditiOas Cjiangiug. “ State siirveyg wilf 

6.yield^orc aepehdablh datat.lhd .A'^i^^^^^ survey ovotjiid cyen 
Mo^'satis|actor:f.” U tljg ^case of rndvvna,“since 74'pwccnt of tbe 

' m lUfand since 

the ^cupatipnatiof Indi^aa m*e niam from 

States-^ wbidi the 26 cenV4*»w migrated; it’’ 
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seemed safe to conclude tlisit a State survey would constitute a sound 
^nsis for vocational and provocational courses. 

The Ayres studies . — Otlier attempts to interpret and fitilizc census 
data arc illustrated 1)V a 1013 puldieation of the division of educa- 
tion of (he Russell Sage Foundation, entitled: ‘“Constant and 
.. Variable Occupations and their Rearing in ^'ocati(.nal Education.'’ ‘ 
In this .study Dr. Ayres sought to a.'^certain the. nuinl>er of workers 
in the two types of occiipatidn.s— “constant occupations" tieing 
those which engage the services of considerate and fairly constaiit 
proportions of the workers, while “variable o'vnpat ions " are (ho.so 
which are not of this settled character.* 

1 he iiirpiiry consisted of an analysis of the occupational data of 
the twelfth census for cities of more than b0,000 jHiiTlilation. Tlic 
nuiniK-r <.f peo])le engaged in e*wh of 140 separate occupation.s in 
each of these cities wa.s studied, ami it was found (hat there were 20 
. oocupatrons whicl» a I'e constant “in the .scn.se (hat the nnnilier of 
men workers in each is everywhere at lea.st eipial do one for each 
1,(KH.) iieople in the population-”; and (liat there were 41 less cons'tant 
occupation.s, each of which einployeil more than one in 1.0,000 of tho 
poindation m every city, 'kie 20 constant occupation.s listed in tho 
descending order of (he proportion of workers in (he median cities 
are: (1) Ealiorer.s. {-J) mcrcliants. (.3) V-lerb, (!) dravmcn, (.5) 
sale.sineii. (0) carpenters, (.7) steam rtiilroad men, (S) machini.sts, 
(!•) paintei-s, (10) l)ookkec])ers, (11) waiters, (12) engineers, (13)' 
pnnler.s. (14) black.<mi(hs, (1.1) mason.s, (10) liarhei-s, (17) phunlieis, 
(18) .street railroad men. (10) shoemakers. (20) bakers. 

In his eonchision Dr. .\yres points out that-the chief value of such 
facts as he presents is to throw .light on. certain characteri.stics of 
wcupations. “All .such in format ion," liF a.sserts. “ is u.sefnl in help- 
ing to secure a better fac(-l)asis for our thinking and acting with 
lespeet to (he problems (»f vocational cdtic'alion -aiid vocational 
guidance.”. . | ' 

, Oe'cnpiitio/ud dutu m surrey reports . — Use of occupational data 
ft oni the census and other hederal sources lias become fairly general 
recently, especial ly in educat iona 1 sn rveys, where . accurat c i n foriiia- . 
tioii on occupations is coming more and more to be jirestyifetl as tho 
basis of programs oF vocational cilueation and vocational. guidance. 

\ Conspici(o.u^-. utilization of, oceiipational .statistics will l)e found in 
Vr..tho and rndiaim- siir.veys by (he National 

th.e I’niinotion of Indiiknal Educatitm-gin the volumes 
roUP't; ,^ and, ili (uost of^tljp. rwt^t.siipyeys 


P 
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MATEIUAI. ON THE OC(?X;rATIONS, 


0 by the United States Bureau of Education, especially North Dakota, 
Negro Ed iicat ion, and San-Fnincisco.‘ 


VOC A HON A A M IMI I.KTS, 

Paisons exporiii'^nt had iiulioalod (hat one of (ho immodlat-o needs 
5n "uidanoo work^as for brief, rolfubic stateinont.s on the various 
voralioiis. Alniosf nothing was avuilablo. Arcorclingly tlio first 
efforts of (bo a gencWjJiat sprang up in Boston, as well as in New 
Volk, were direcU'd to j^pnring leaflets. TIic Boston Vocation 
Bureau I)egaii Ijv eiiijiloyin^ two c.Npcrt investigators to make first- 
Imnd studies of occupation.*, to find — 

wliat an ocfUiuitlon is/i|,s l•■ltMlUil.lls aJijJ wliat It iletiiiliil.-, of a 1 m).v,' 

wliai it^nflors in jm.v aiiil advain oiMCiit, wliat opiHulmiitii's arc oiicii for socm-iitj; 
the s|a.,-itic irainin- it .o,,oiios, an, I wliat llio wnoral comliljmis of omploympnt 
nre as re^'anls tipnitti anif p^fist iipoume lifp of tlip imllviduiil. ^ 

Tlip infotniatj^n for tli'psp lonflc^as colic, •ted diiofly by perLsonal 
visits to firms, sliop.s, or facturips. and liy consultation with orv- 
plovers, siiperintendents, foremen, emiiloypes, and Ial»or men. In 
the first twpycar.s of.tlic biireaii's exist, 'me over 100 occiipation.s were 
investigated,’ and printed leaflct.s were i.ssiicd civering the following 
occupations; The machinist, banking, the baker, c.olifect ioiiery niann" 
facturo, the architect, the landscape arcliiiect, the g[;oc,'r,*l)(>okkeep- 
ing and accounting, the dcpailment sti.re and its opportunities for. 
young inon. , 

The stated objt'cf.s of these bidletins were;,- '■ 

(l) To present vo,:atli>jial facts simply onii ik;,'ui*;iIc1 v. 

(U) To umke iicccssililp u loanvleilcc of nil llie oiiiploviiicnts'; tlie nrof.'sJ^ 
slons. ns vj;pll as the trades, Hklllc.l ami .scmisklll,>,l amt unskilled : llie Imslness 
tlie homo.m,iklnK mid' Kovcrnmcfital cnlliiiKs,- nn.I als,. any new an.l sisnifUaint 
vtK'nlioim) ncUviti^ o^.uion t^i) wtMueii. 

<;{> So far as po.s,srt)le to ' siijiply iwiroal.s. (eacliers, and otlleivs lMtereste.| 
witli llie ninterlal ntHcssar.v for an iiitcjllaont inn.si,leialion of the occupalioiis, 
tlieir needs, demands, opiJM tmdlh's, relative di'sirahilit.v. iralnii.;; nspilremenfs 
unil th« iiossnillltkvK Uioy uiny ofTor for cjim^rs. ‘ 

(4) To analyze the relatl.U) of vocdljlajal aptitudes, tiiterest.s and hal.lts to 
modern Industrial (leiuand.4j ami tipis lay an adepuitte foiindalion for .a svsteiii 

ot training legnrdful of social ns well n.s econondyal needs. ' ' 

^ The patnphleb on “ Tlicv Baker ‘’may be’ used to illustrate the ty|>e. 

I It is an eight'^page^pjiblidfition, dcaliiig '.-giainly vyith fhe inliustry 

! . ' as found in the large InodcTo es^al)lishpent.s. u46| Wac’ldnery- 
nnd eraplovlbig nmuy peppi?.” Tljo conditions tlio’^|ndMry aw' 
j'e\||evved,r 4;ttd iJift disa^:^^ a.s fj^klv 

.is.tat^i in ^ig^k^y are desfrjbed^^ 


‘ I 
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or helper to floorm^n or head floormnn. For the boy, he should 
“ at least IG years of age, of good habits, health, and strength.” A 
gi’ammar-school education, or tli.e seventh gradp aC least, neces- 
sary, and there are opportunities for the boy who knows something * 
-of chemistry, bookkeeping, and business nietliods. “The industry 
offers a good future for men .capable of management, nnd fairly 
steady employment for young men who must work for moderate 
wages.” The remainder of the pamphlet is taken up with a report 
of. the Massachusetts Board of Health on' sanitary conditions in 
bakeries, with siiui^le tables fropi -Federal Census reports, showing 
•the place of baking among the industries of the State and the names 
of trade periodicals, 

Latfr publications of the Vocation Bureau liave tended to become 
mo|’e detailed, “Business T^iploymcnts,” “Tlic Law ns a Voca- 
• tion,” and “The Shoe Industry,”^ are one-voluihe studies of their' 
respective fields. They were prepaivd with the same careful atten- ' 
tion to facts that chafactevized tfie earlier short pain])hlets, but 
they present a much more complete picture. They arc the sort of 
books to put in the liands of hfgh-school students, whose interests 
have been aroused. At tlic same time any worker already engaged 
in any one of the three fields will learn much he would never otlier- 
wisc find out about the complete organization of which he is a parU ' 

^ • Tlie spirit of these books is well expressed in tile preface to “The 
Law as a Vocation,” wIiQve Mr, Allen writes: 

It Is the purpose of the following pagcsi to present a clonr, accur*ae. and 
Jmpnrtlrtl study of the profession of the law, Its n at Ore, presen t-ihiy conditions, 
porson^glfciKl wlucntlotyil entrance requirements, dangers and dLsadvantages, 
high demand^ vurh>d fields .of service. Its earnings and emoluments, and nil 
. ; that has distinct ami Iinportant^>carlng tho law ns a vocation. 

0 ‘ If this book confirms the young man of ability In his cliolce of the profession 
and keeps out of Its ranks 1 hose' who have not tl»e naturnr.and acquired fit- 
nqiss necesstiry to success, the puri><>se of the book will liave been accompllslled. 

It ts sent out to young men and their advisers with this end In view. 


V . Two other Boston agencies, sought to .do for prls what the Voca- * 
:/ tion Bureau had. begiin. to dp for boys. The Vocation Office for 
\ ; League issued the following piim- ' 

i"c ^ ^ Telephone Operating; Bookbinding; . 

Stehogi'aphy- and‘Typow Mqid;;Dre^m$Wng; MUli- 

hery ; Mahicurihg and Hairdressing^ 

> V r SaTesmim^^ Cilothihg JVIapbilte ‘ Operating ; Box Makirig ; 



■->Tir 




MATERIAL ON THE OCCUPATIONS. ^5 

The points are carefoUy made that these bulletins do not attempt a 
scientific rtudy of the occupations, though they are based upon in- 
ormahon secured m the main by personal visitation; that they are 
critically reviewed by persons familiar with the industry and bt 
economists; and that the material in them is not intended to take 
, the place ofpersonal consultation. 

The form of tlie material is practically identical with that of the 
pamphlets of the Vocation Bureau for Boys. Bulletin No. 14, 

Jvnit Goods Manufacture,” for example; discusses* the nature of the 
'' oik processes, positmns.and pay, opportunitfes for advancement, / 
conditions of the work qualifications required, training, statistics, 

.1 Kl references. Four blank pages are included “ for local studies 

of the occupation, so that local investigators «iay fill in, under the 

Z'l T ! V about tlie establish. . 

ments nearest at hand. 

A service that developed biih- in the direction of short vocational 
pamphlets and detailed studies and has continued.in increasing effec- 
tiyeness IS that rendered by the Women’s Educational ' and Indus- 
' especially at the better trained, more mature 

N Oman. The Appointments Bureau issued the following short voca^ 
tional pamphlets between 1910 and 1912: Probation Work; Ad^er- 
tising; Himie and School Visiting; Publishing-house Work; Poultry 
^vaising; Proofreading; Iteal Estate; Industrial Chemistry; Bac- 
^riolo^cal Vork; Bitcrior Decoration; Medical Social Service- 
Oi^anizing Charity; Social Service for Children; Settlement Work! 

On tlie investigation side the Women’s Educational and Industrial ' 
Union entereiT carefully into' the field of occupations for trained 

vemen. The first publication of the Research Department (Voca- - 

tions for the 1 rained Woman, 1910) was the outgrowth of a convic- ' 
Hion that "^men needed to know more about vocations other thian 
teaching. This book was designed tp suggest to women about to 
' choose an occupation “ some- lines of w^rk how op6n tp them and the * 
equipment- which they should have. to justify a hope: of success In >> 
any^ pven line, The work was mpdefed after the Mnger IPost, sn*^ 
English publication. Different types of ^service v;ere presented unde? - 

the following heads, each prepared by n. specialist in' ihis ffel'd: 

1. _ bocjql and economic service, --II. SpiMfic work. ln.i domestic 
^science ^V. Agrlchlturt, V. business. Vl. a^jcal and 

secretarwUworl;. VII.. ILitprary work. ^ VIlL AM. IlL Special ' 

, of ihyaie .. 

onodt%>mostnseW ^ 

.Other volptoes imffude ifiVestigationg of tL iiftoiow an^wpendi 

I VihT-Vlfc tSia n it— f ilr-ia-i- - -h-- -i' 
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tures of 450 women in Boston and studies of dressmaking, millinery, 

^ and ftie boot and shoe industry as trades for women. '' ’ 

yThe New York pamphlets, — One of the first activities of the Stu- 
--“^ents’ aid committee of therNew York High-School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was the. publishing of shoi^ leaflets, the introductory 
j)amphlets, Choosing a Career: A Circular of Information for Boys 
and Clioosing a Career: A Circular of Information for Girls, were 
followed by pamphlets on Openings for Boys in Machine Shops 
and Tlie Vocational Adjustments of Children in the Public Schools, 
While there was not much attempt to investigate industrial condi- 
tions, the material in these pamphlets wa^ compiled with some care, 

. and-^:ailuble pensus statistics were utilized. 

The Rochester and Buffalo hulhllns . — The publication of short 
bulletins, usually 4 to IG pages, has continued to be a profitable type 
of work for communities* undertaking vocational guidance. Particu- 
larly valuable ‘arc vocational pamphlets prepared by such cities as 
Rochester arid Buffalo, where the essential point of cojniectixig up 
the cTioice of occupations specifically with the oppluRimity for • 
training is kept in view. The Rochester bulletins, compiled by Ray- 
mond C.*Ke6ple,.of thj3 Department of Vocational Education, on the 
basis of a survey made by the Chamber of Commerce, cov(m* the fol- 
lowing subjects: Machine Industry: Woodworking Industry: Clolli- 
. ingjindustry;' Collar Factories'; Apprenticeship Plan, They describe 
the conditions -of the trade as it h in Rochester, the requirciry|nts 
and pay; they give lists of trade periodicals and bodks as well as of 
places where the trade is taught. 

‘‘Profitable Wage-Eahiing Occupation's in Buffalo” is the title 
. ' of the scries issued by the bureau of vocational giiidance ami indus- 
trial education of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. The preface . 
to each of those bulletins cinpharizes the selective opportunity that 
the schools afford pind the importancjo of getting a broad general 
' training. before attempting to choose a vocation. The field of each 
group of occ^^patioris MS then described. The pamphlet on “The 
Graphic Arts,” example,’ shows that under the heading of grapliic 

arts a imiltittrde pf opportunities for earning a livelihockl nrel)ffore.cb 
./The occupations are concerned with the preparation of charts amt 
diagrams, sigiis and pjacards, maps, ^vo^king drawings; iHustr,ations. 
desigp.s, engineering and architectural plans, and .the, teaching of all 
of these spwifjc pccuptitions is t'nkeivtip and 


® fcnoV the typicErhxpInences'O^ itk^himMlf^wh^iitkye been 
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industrial art given in Buffalo with the schools where the courses 
may be taken. 

The bulletin ofi « Printing and Allied Trades.” is similar in scope 
to that on the graphic arts, except that it is illustrated with pictures 
oj a hand-composing room, linotype machine and operator, press- 
room, and bindery. There is also a chart showing the distribution of 
workers on the basis of training! 

University -extension University-extension activities, 

especially in women’s colleges or coeducatioHal institutions, have l-e- 
cently been directed to the field of vocational opportunities for 
women. While the vocational conferences that have been held at 
the University of Wisconsin, at the University of Washington, at 
W heaton College, and elsewhere are apart from the purposes of this 
report, which denis primarily with the public schools, the vocational 
pamphlets that have sometimes been evolted are of immediate con- 
cern in a review of the literature of occupations. A typical pamph- 
^ let is that issued by the extension division of the University of Wis- 
consin, in Xovembar, 191C, under the title: “Nursing as a Vocation 
for women.”* In the introduction a physiciap described the need 
for trained nur.se... The bulletin itself gives a brief histoiy of nurs- 
ing as a profession; outlines the physical, educational, and. character 
(liwhficatipns, the scope of training, nnd choice of a training school • 
li.sts the accredited hospitals in Wisconsin, with courses of study and • 
t,-oucht!ons of work in the hospitals; and describes the opportunities 
m nursing, both from the point of view of remuneration and of 
iisufnl service. . • / 

7/m Chjcagb yamphhi.—X. vocational pamphlet that represents' 
the Iransilion stage between the opportunity bulletin and the social 
survey studies, later to bo considered, is ^Ilss Anne Davis’s “Occu- 
pations and Industries Open to Children Between Fourteen and 
Sixteen Yoars of .Vgo.”* The purpose of the report was “to give 
information to teachers and others who have the duty and tlic re- 
sponsibility of advising the young cdnccrniair their future.” The 
pamphlet resembles thb stiidie.s of school leaving and employment in 
its point of view and in its characterizations of the. kiM jf embW;- 
ments open to clijldren. It does give, however, speciac ififormati'on. 
as to entrance opportunities in the follovying Industrie? and iweppa-" 
tions: TBox factories; candy fdeforios, fdilor shops, department 4toreA “ 
ongi:aving, 'boCtr«nd shoo manufacturing, molding and picturo-fratTie ' 
manufacturing, 4mitting, ia}indi 7 worlf,_ office worlt, -hooicbrndhig ' 
JireSs clipping, n6voltY>.orfc,' ahd bakery xvea-k. For more im-’ 
.pbrtatif cbiI(hemph)yiiE#fradcs tlus Ohicagp report attempts. some/ 
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thing of dn analysis of the processes, a kind of vocational survey 
material, which , has since undergone considerable development.' 
The following are typical -descriptions from Mis^Davis’s Mmphlet: 

Jiovelty icprfc.— Novelty work Includes metal, paper, celluloldT- jewelry 
leather novelties, and postal carefe apd calendars. -More girls than boys are 
eiyiloyed at Ihls work. They do such simple processes ns gluing stones in rings- 
wrdlng Jewelry, tying ribbons and strings on . invitations and calendars! 

' stringing, bags, pasting, mounting; putting leather In watch fobs, assembling 
■ sorting counting, and coloring postal cards. The beginner ' generally earns . 
trom 53 to 55. There Is no opportpnlty for advancement either In wage or in 
manual skill, and the work Is seasonal. The, best-paid workers seldom receive 
more than 57 or ?S a week. 

Press c/<ppini7.— i’ress-clipping bureaus employ girls to clip articles from 
. newspapers, paying them 1^3.50 and $4 a week. Clipping Is moclmnlcal work 
and requires more .speed than Intolligence.' If a girl Is quick and fairly 
bright, she mfty be promoted to the position of ‘•reader,” who reads find 
marks articles to be cllpi>od. The' best readers never earn more than 59 a 

_ .w^k. Not only Is there no future in the work, but It prepares a girl for no 
. .other lino of work. , 

Errand and messenorr ico'rt-,— The felegrapli messenger has the least cimni'e 
for ndyancemeht of all the boys engaged In errand work, ife seldom' bos' anv ' 
prospe^ct with the telegraph company Itself. . One^oihpany In the city offers to 
send the lues^aigor boys- In its employ to the .school of telegraphy' one hour a 
day. Out of 337 boys employed, howevcr„only 25 attend the school, since they 
are not paid for the time sitcnt in training. Escept for-tlils one oprwrtunity 
, , there Is absolutol.v ho cliam-e for the messenger boy to learn anvthUig. .Since 
hiucb tinte Is st>cjtt In loafing between mos.sage.s.’tbe moral effeW upon the bm- 
^ not good. Some employers are unwilling to engage boys who have beeu In 
the messenger service, becau.se they Idle away their time, and many of them 
^ hart! fallen Into bad coiapany as the result of being oii the streets 

Messenger boys are paid on a commissioa basis, feceivltig U cents for each 
meraago delivered. The boy wlio Is qiHHt can earn a bout $5 a week Tlie 

niiijorlty earn between $4 and $5. ' ' . . 

examples of vocational pomphlet.s other than those descitibecl 
\ifreii.s Action the reader is.refrvrcd to the bibliography.* 

SPECIAL STUDIES OF OCCUPATION’S. 

jhe publications' hitherto' revjcwed in this- chapter; have. -dealt 
maiidy^, with , the c.\'tcrnal facts of occupations. They have . been' 
cithe^scientific'statisticarcoiupilatiQns or' brief statements bf' occu- 
- 'Jif ^ intended to help in thm selection of a vocatidn 
-.■ - The studies of. which typical e.vamples. arc to bd" cgnsidmd' ih this'' 
the contrary, have as their primary .coiiceTn human’ wel- ’ 
Th^ ,.hav|Cd|ne inaihly from offlcial.invcstigationi>' 

-• - r^rch'es’of Wate charitabld foundationa*'^ - \ 
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■ 1 

The New' York Factoi^y Investigating Typical of the 

former type of study is the work of the facto r einve st i gating com* 
m jssiou of New York. Organized first in 1911 toUudly methods of 
. preventing the recurrence of such disasfers as the Triangle fire in 
Now York City, in which a number of factory workers loSf their lives, 
it was authorized by the legislatureuf 1913 to make a study of wages’. 

T lie States investigators selected four occupations for intensive 
study— candy making, paper-box making, the manufacture of men’s 
shirts, and department stores. Hearings were held: and the materials 
published. Tho- result is a mass of interesting and significant facts 
and opinions on occupations*',* representing a variety of points of 
view. " - 

Sngc Foundation 'studies,— Y\vi second type of social study ofin- 
<lii%t ry ib exemplified by the vvork of the Russell Sage Foundation. In 
the coininittoc on women V work, then a department of the Alli- 
ance Eniployinent Hiiroau of Nwv York, entered upon a> study of the 
artificial -flower trades which was afterwards carried out in coopera* A 
tion with tlie State factory investigating commission. The report - 
Went minutely into the problem* of seasonal employmWt, home 
woth. wages, home responsibilities, and trade trailing of women for 
this field in New York (^ity. Studies that followed covered: Women 
in bookbinding trader; saloswomon in mercantile stores — a study 
C)f i^liysical conclit^ohs of work, hours, wages, rcgulurity of eni- , 
])loyn^ent, vocational training, li ving conditions of employees of " 
Balrimore stores^ and women in tlic trades— thc^Pittsburgh survey 
roport^^n wouion’s work in tlie needle trades, metal trades, canning, 
confecnoneiy., etc. , 

1 he woint of view' from vvdrich those studio^ were made is indi* 
uatecl id the introduction to-“ Women iii'thc Bookbinding Trades,’? 
where Miss Van Kleck points out that “(lierc has been in recent 
yeai's a j;>ntting forward of a p^i^gitecllve program for women wage 
earners .which would seem to most people .unnecessary, or at least 
premature, if proposed for men.” She cites the decision of the 
United Suites Supreme Court that — > 

AVnimui’S physical strucUuc nml Uio functions slie performs In consequence. w- 
t hereof jufeUfy spocinl leglsl.anoi) re«trk’tlug or qilnl-lfying tlie conditions und^T 
, wlUoli sh(r should 1)0 pormiiio^ lb , 

«ud that legislative trcatnxmt of women’s^woii Js likqly ijbt - 

time tt^bo dliFerent from thatM ipei), \ 

A list of ijio irapovtoiice^fo^ 

t JoM congelations pf Ifo iitveBtigatidns of industries that- 

ill gfago 

__^y* tw** lOR. 111 ttupr^uie CouiUAt ^Uio Octol^er ' t^rio, ' 
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lished a list of the published reports of tliese investigations in 1910 .^ 

, Sixty-four separate reports of first-hand investigations of shoiis and 
workers ar^'St^. The value of a publication like this for vocational 
, guidance is That it furnishes ail index of the efforts tlwit have been 
made to inventory existing information about conditions in the indus- 
tries. - In the Sage. Foundation list studies of nil the types so far dis- 
cussed in tins chapter appear, but in a majority of t.lie studies, as'in 
the introduction to the list, the hiiinan welfare viewpoint prevails. 
It is from such publications as- are represented in this group that 
teachers can best secure that social vision so urgently needed for the 
awa’koniug of tlie scliools. " , 

^ ! 

INI ENSI\K STUDIKS OK orrUrATIUN .n. I?KQi:itiK-V KN I S. 

A problem insistently met with m tlic movement for vocational 
training was the lack of accurate knowledge of'the requiremenfe of 
the trade itself. Vocational books — eVen the. more carefidlv com- 
piled vocational pamphlets — depiuided mainly upon the views of 
those in the trade, either as einployei-s or workers, for information 
as to the proce.sses involved. • In- cstigations made from various / 
angles showed, however, that this type <)>i^^^formation was unreliable. 
Fniployers seldom knew-what.the essciitiaV factors were, as a bas'isi 
for training;, they usually closeribed their work in <reneral terins ' 
Voeatioiinl guidance workers were inclined in their entlmsiasiiii' 
to consider, the individual ocenpation a Foss complicated tliin^r* t],an! 
it renlly is. , ^ ; 

1 he^ Rkhlnond 5?/.rcr f/.-*Tho Iti<*)niiaiul made' in lOul 

by .the National Society for thoT’roinotion of Ifidustrial Wncatioir' 
was the first of a.series of indiistriar^iirveys'liaving ns a .special aim’ 

■ the detcrinmation of the essential processes in a’givan trade i^nd the 
type of training necessary for these proce-.-e.s. I,, this survey 'Urn 
' re(|uirements of three important iiidusti ies-buildiug trades, priiit- 
iMq iiid railnMiding— wci-o analyzed and tabulated, 

«,<(.— The Itidjiiiomi Surwy was- followed Iry similar 
surveys for aiinncapolis aiidjhc State of Indiana. The' National 
. Society proceeded on the theory that notevery conimiinity anj every 
..tate.coiild undertake c^iaiistive' surveys by speci/ili^s, but that’ all 
-conuiHinities would receive some W.icfit if U'i>e, survey*- were avail: 
;>,nbleTor different i jafses of localities^, Kichiiioiid had served hs tiu?' 
i-'tyw for cities Xatmut:ld0.000. Dooriliitihii. with „ 
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and social conditions. Indiana was sufficiently like a number of 
other Middle Western States to make a vocational survey of Indiana 
applicable in many respects to other States. 

riie Minneapolis survey analyzes the educational re(|uircmcDts for 
the following trades; -Buildinfr trades (contractors, bricklayers and 
masons, carpenters, electric-wiring men, hoisting engineers,' lathers, 
painters and decorators, <*plastcrers, plumbers «nd gas fitters, sheet- 
metal w^ers, stationary engineers, steam fitters, stoyecutfers* struc- 
tural-iron workers) electrical workers (telephone, electric railway, 
prodiictivm of electric heat, power, and light, manufacture of elec- 
trical appalatirs, installation of switchboard apparatus, armature 
niiuler. o\erhead ami undergi'ound construction); metal trades 
(niaehiiie shop, boiler shop, aulomoliile industry, sheet-metal indus- 
try. foundry) ; wood trades (lumber yard, machine department, cabi- 
net deiwrtimmt);- printing trades ' (boidv- and job composing room, 
uewspa])er compasing room, pressroom of book and job house.s, iiews- 
papir pressroom); flour mill (flour and grist luill products, wheat 
storage, loading department, wheat cleaning, grinding and bolting, 
resting department, maintenance and repaif. power) : baking (large 
bakery, small bakery, special cuke shops, cracker factory); laiin- 
di ies ; g.nment trades (cutting, ^buttonhole making, button sewing, 
examining, pressing, iiacking, suiierinlendent oi nianager, foreman or 
forewoman, shirt making, workingmen’^othing. women's wear, cor- 
sets^ caps, eravate.s, bags) ; dres-mnkjdg and millinery ; knitting-mill 
(knitting, washing, bleadiing. fleecdng. cutting, folding, and boxing) ; 

. department-store salesmansliip. Tlie survey report also considered 
such (jue'tiuns as: What art education i.s needed in industry? What 
vocatiouf.l education is iieeded for uoncommis.sioned dffieers of in- 
dustry? What vocational education is, needed for office work,' for 
hoinewoi ker.s? -V,sainple of the information furnished about each., 
type of workey is given in tJie Appcmii.x (p. l:Vl). 

The Indiana surveys, undcrtalceu by the S??ate, hoard 
of educatioa with the cooperation of the National Society for the 
Promotion of. Industrial Ednedtion, attempted to carry but still 
furtjier the ideas of the Richmond -arid Mumcapolis surveys, select- 
^ iiig'a lumiber of typical conimimitics throughput the Stivte as the 
Ibasis for a State-wide program. Indiana liad {ilread,r had it surv^y-r' 
bused on t)io occupational material of the corfsus, as wo}] as study 
of (Uic dty.‘ localitio.?^ affected for further stvldv \y€rfii Rick- 
moftd -FA’aQwnie, Mudl^ 

^mvey in co5pe|5^ti6n-w,k^^ State * 
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ests, and other groups interested inWooatioiial work. The survey.s 
covei'ed the following quastions: 

.1. What is the economic status of Uie community and its social attitude 
toward the Industrial work? 

2. What is the situation as reKtirds variety and conceutrtnion of industries? 

3. In wlmt ways do wo*'kcrs obtain training? 

(a) Is there any apprenticeship system? 

{b) What percentage of all young beginners are apprenticed? 

4. ncintion.s of (K'cupatlon to school training: ’ 

(a) IS the industry hampered by uny lack of knowleds;e of trnlnins on 
the part of beginners? 

^ (b» Is general S.-IIOOI training beyovd ilie “ worklng-papcu- ” grmle 
needed for success In the job? 

(f) \Vhnt_ does tlie joh not give In skill niul knowledge to cquli. (bo 

( workers for a s^tart on the nexVjob? 

(d) Has any system of promotion or (‘Coaoiuic reward fon erticiencv 

, ‘ . been establisheiO If so, whaf is it? 

;(f) Is a complete hlghschool education necessary for success In any 
. - • Job In the establishment? 

■ ■ (/) Is sy.stcmaOc -Instruction In either' teclmical knowlmlge or manipu- 

Intlvo skill desirable after the worker bus entered the lndus(rv'> 
(cn fionld such.ln.structlon be most lielpfully and practically given 
imside of the Industrial estubllshmcut or in part-time ,iay courses 
or in eNienlng classes In special schools? 

Practically all the material gathered under these headings and 
published in the reports has significance for vocational guidance as 
wel as for vocational training, .but of special importance arc the 
analysis charts of occupations. The occupational analyses attempt ' 
to give a “composite view of the knowledge and. ability demanded 
by the industries and the training desired by the men and women (a) 
who^ seek promotion o? desire- to prepare tlienaselves for other jobs • 
(I/) who seek greater skill and knowledge for leadership.” The 
analyses were approved by employers, foremen, engineers, and work^ 

, men in the industries before piibJication. 

The Indianapolis report is conspicuous among thfee survey reports: 

(!) By the effort to present process analyses by Industries: (2) by the effort 
to summarize. the ivsults of the survey In analysis charts of occupations- (3) 
-by the effort to consuriittiate trade ngreeracnls ; and t4) V the Effort to regard 
_ the conditions of employment and vocational needs of boys and girls 14 to 10 

yeai:8 of age and of those who have passed the age'oif compulsory school attend- 
fincc. 


iUustrate the scope of the charts in this survey^ndCr metal 
WtdoS, « ehpne; dath^,” gre' first ; considered; Tho - spiral machine 

• is'-^lft^fied .•acdofdipgf{o>.'(l) 'opeted (2) 

knWled'ge ’’TMuireil' Thefe^- 
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Enuim: fathraSpcriol innrfiinc knoirla, 




/ 


Opcnitiom. 


AA. 

Tiiniin;; uii 

Tunmic on mandrels, 
taro of c6/Kcri. 


Knowlo geormachinc.'^and altiiclinieats. ^ 


Tools used. 


Types of lathes. 

r^f '’""''I’''' 

triL .c. Irins. she-.irs or wav*;, feed nek ^ 
Ho.vl.si live ccMiier. spitirile. *lrlviiio eou«. driviue 
T 1 Taco plate. ^ 

^ n ‘ ‘ I’^'d wheel, spindle, set over or 

(vijtislutt; s(‘n»‘,v. clamping t)e\ ice 
( errmco, saddle: jilain rest. > .aipimn.l re'=t. tool nost 
hiindlo for ojienii in? crj.s.^: feed, handle for cr»mf for 
(){)cnulMi; et.iss .di.ir. vr.ruti; hainj ira\ers h-mdlo 
or cr;mk . mil ,,rnal ir feed Icnoh. Sere« euiVinc W 
fee, I K „eb, screw se'Lg 

' fccT cone, feel rod 

CM. finl r.pfl or.sjihno >lufi.sind (dimige wiar, lejid 
N. re«- cIiaiiQe war. mtmne.fl.dr . I^a(^swe^v S 

in'iiuiiire\er,Mi>*:Ie.or.ii,do\nlai»*. 

Qui'‘l> fh;mce eenr bo.\ and niecliatiism. 

reined “-'J '■« F.s. liB, inaplirodil OS. fup 

(uitep,. eomor sipiare. feslinp locution of centers 
»/*nl^****^ ^V"**'*^ marks, use of conterinc machine*^ 
l>rilhnpaml rouinlni; for contBri ^ «*uvmne^ 


•'^^'anie, care and use of 
t(Xil post and set of 
tools. lusorled tool 
blade holders . and 
tools. 

^"are of tools to Include 
tempering, grinding, 
oiling, etc. 


Moiiiod uf h dditip work centers; uso of lathe 

Mlini; i-ernctv. udjivstinp work to turn 


dups. cure in o 
froolv. 

( are <*f lathe renterX Shaix^ of coT)tor.s. noocssilv of 
inio eenter.s. Hurd and centers. kTiSm lallie 
ceniArs. Iminp up lulhc- ccmiVrs. ' ^ 

. prinpofth*' kvork.»«;T»*ri oflheiurceof Uieent on spring 
sc|h m ^ ctos£’ 

»)iP work. Correct 
mclifMls (d dminp the work, u.se of .straleht tailed 

t!?pVeriId en!!m pi-oKr udiu.suuent of machine 

I, W.'in;' V' 

inctmline uUowanee for 
I nrl f* • drinnu*fit. fnro©<l fit, shrink fit 

dVeis^aml ad\m expanding man- 

(.etiohil c.uisidoratinn of til Inc, for lathe work* 

D\oldi;u» pinning, speed of the work for (ilinr, mefh- 
odhohsor\o I for even (ding. ' 

»l^hlnp ,si ick. .Speeds for pol- 

gruov^^^ * piiriin.K ami round nosed 


The chiirt for nmfonn l<iio\v|,.(l<r,. lists tlie runohinists’ tools tlmt 
need tt( lie kiunni, iiiul surli irojiis :is tho i'ollo\viii<r- 


C-J, - 

» 

Q-hmo fflr.1, tool vh^Mu^. f„.d„t;v.|.,o,dNh,fo:.Mio function nnd orcnnlzotlon In- 
v..iv«l in iimmifm.iMi-m;;: . M.mna.ions of II, e id'muico.s rolloucl l„ ,hc |„-cp- 

Sriinr oporntlon?, tln,e stunflurds. 

■ : . -■ ’ ■ ' , ■ C-2. 

(^iveiityrule for sufcfj; ^,,v* srt?.,Jit^i<iut : s«A'ly niipUtmcefl. nnd tbc iat»s govejn- 
Belta jtod pulteyn. . . - - - . i ‘i ■ 
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I 

I • 

Belts and pulleys — Continued. | 

Determini ngj pulley diameters. j 

Determining length of open and crossed b(‘lts. j 

SpeejJ cones and conoids. ^ ' 

Cone pulleys for yiH*u anil cros.sed belts. , ' 

The efTective pull of liolts as detormint»d by width and thick ness. 
Hor.'<ei)o\ver^transinilted l>y belts. 

('are and use pf belting, leather, canvas, olc. 

Suitable belt dressing. ; 

Tightening or gui<le pulh*\s, ^ ' 

< Ouiiling of belts. 

Climbing of belts, thit and crowned Taewl pulley belt fastenings: lacing. 

splicing, .and glnhjj;. & ^ ^ 

Belt <-fmne<*tlons for nonparallel«Ml sbaft.s of angular Indt drlvi*. 

^'hc ('ler(‘l(uuJ Surreij vohnncH > — Nine of the 25 voluino.s of tlie 
Cleveland Foundation 8nrvoy of Education ;of Clevclaad. Ohio 
(1015-10), belong definitely in the occupational literature of vora- 
tionar guidniK’e. These volumes are : 

Boys ami glrls^in commercial work. Department store oecnpationg. Dre#^ 
making an^- millinery. Railroad and street transportation. The buihling 
trades. Tlie garment trades. 'I’lie meta! trades. The (a'lming trades. Wage 
earning and odueation {sniinnnry volume).. 

The method of treat irumt in these i-eports irray be illustrated from 
the following snininary of two of the vohimeH* * 

^ Department store ocnipation.s: Purpose and scojic: departimutl 
Rtores; 5 and 10 cent .stores; working conditions and hetilth : wage.s 
and em])lovmeirt ; analysis of jobs; vocational training for depart- 
mont sto^e workers; looking for work. Under ‘‘unaly.si.s of jobs” . 
hro discussed: The .sale.s or floor positions of men (messenger or floor 
boy. bnmlle or wrapper; stCK'k l)oy, salesman.* floor man or section 
"" manager) ; the doli^ol•y deparhnent or oiil>ide positions Sf men (boy 
or .specials, wagon l>oy or jumper, dri\er or chaiitrenr) ; jobs in the 
. marking and stock rooms (checkel:, wheeler, marker, tube-room 
girls) ; the sales force or floor positions of women (blind lor, wrap- 
per, or check girl, cashier or inspectoi*, stock girl^^'iinior sivleswomon, 

. saleswomen). ^ ^ / 

tiai^road and street Uam'portation, — RaiU^ad tiansportatjon— 
scope of study; rcqnireniGi)ts for entrance; /pi*omotidn in rnilroad 
service; steadiness of employment) in ethodyof discipline'; duties of 
tl)o selw;i(^; Ui^ion organization; accidoiits; and nativity; wages;! 
iiours^f labor ; the proUctp of train! ngjf j/ow'' railioads train workers ; 
thp. ^ohtrjjbuttpn pjP ^^lopubjic^ si^ool^ and 

repaiffnen ; ^ 

* reqaire^nt^.; hatl^|Hty; 

unjon orgam^^ ' ^ ' 
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TIIK HKALTI^ ASPKt'l'M OK OCCUrATIOXS. , 

Tn mnnv of the .studies reviewed in tliis eliapter. healtii considera- 
tions are inore or less prominent. 'I'lie literature of vocations has 
ahvav» jjiven health an iniportnnt place, but it is only recently that 
nmlofial on \ocational diseases has been made sivailable for general 
us(.«* An ini|)ortant recent addition to guidance lito(;ature is the elabo- 
rate work by (ieorge M. Koher and William C. Hansen, “The 
Hisea-csof ( Veu])at ion and Vocational Hygiene.”' Part I deals with 
specific (K-eiipationnl (I iseases; -fatigue and occupation; occupational 
air.a-thms of (h^ throat, month, nose, and ear; occupational affections 
of I ho skin. Part II dmds with t be etiology and jirophylaxis of occu- 
pational di.-ea.ses; vocational hygiene; and analvse.s of occupations 
with health requirements; Part IH.deals with the relation of clinical 
slat i.stic.s. governmental studies, and hygiene to oeeupational di.seases. 
1 hee<iitorsofdhis volume were iissisted by 30 contributoi-s in various 

lypir.d of recent health studies under Federal auspices is Public 
Heall!. Bulletin l^o. 81 (January, 1017), “Studies in Vocational 
Hisease.s.”'' 'Hus bulletin comprist-s a .study of the. effect of .m.s- 
^ healing appliances upon the air of workshops as studied in the gar- 
V . luenl mdiistries in \ew York City. 'Phe ollicial summary of this re-’ 
port points oiU that garment workers are liable to chronic poisonim- 
hy < arbon monoxide ga.s, pressers heing'the class of workers most ex*- 
posisl to the danger, ami l•e(•onmlcilds a .system of regular inspection 
to b,i.smV proper hygienic coirditious, .standards enforced by re^iilit 
tioiis,jnd edm ation.of workers, in the ii.Senf saK'ty precautions. ' 

OcrUPATIOXAI. MAIKItiA^, AN’d Tim XKWHU BOOKS ON (lUIDANCE. 

1-lie acciiiniilating studies of occupations fioiu various points of - 
, vioAy are having a noticeuhle effect on the practice of vocational 
guidance and particularly on tlic available literature .of guidance. 
The teacher is no longer dependent upon the mere “Tlow-to-snc-, 

\ y**'*'V f*?"’ years ago. The books on vocations that con- 

then- attenfioir chiefly to the professions and business are 
^wly ieing replaced by books thak endeavor to vision, however 
N^liiiily, thp' whole industrial and socigd Organization, incltld,ihg' tim 
coimtless types of servica wberepf tbe educated men ijncf wotifen of 
jwerday hardly, kneyv v' • 

. If th^ do potting efeo, |]^;fr«w^r books tm pcpnpaftons ..sboiUci 
* ' pp Ih^vocniional counselor." 

‘ Soil ft Co:. fmaMptla, 1010. 018 p5I ■ ' “ ' ' 

cjWwhlngcw., Mtottflg Offl 
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who does not Fealize his limitations and does not understand the 
enoriuousness of his task. In anv ea>e sonu* decree of iieixative irnid- 
iinee heetnnes possible for. the teacher who masters the literature of 
oceiipatioT^s. Such n tonelier is at least aide to say, with the “woman 
of national reputation cited by Miss ltoeIf>fs in lier study of house- , 

\s|ud<l employment.^: “After s;i\ y<*ars of iuM'si i^ation of wciiTen in 
, i I iSd.ii"' I ry I do not know whl^t occupation to advise. I kiunv whnt .oe- 

cupaHons 1 .should not advise.*' 


^Tbo road to trained service in tiie huusctiold, p. 4 . 




V. SCHOOL USE QF OCCUPATIONAL MATERIAL. 




In the, preceding chapter the develdping literature of vocations 
Was reviewed. It was noted that tlirough the various types of 
studies of occupations a considerable fact-basis for yocational guid- 
ance lias been established. The purpose of the present chapter is 
•t a consider how th^schools and the, teachers maj^tilize this accu- 
iinilating knowledge of occupations for the purposes of vocational 
guidance. ' : ■ ' ' 

IN ESTAnu.SHINT, VO(UTlONAL TRAINING. 

Many of the stu(^*s reviewed iii the chapter on occupations were ^ 
nncicrtakeii in onler to ILiul a basis for adequate training. -The 
iir.4 use to which occupational mformation is to be put, therefore, 
whether it was gathered for that, purpose or not, is in the creation- 
ol systems of vocational education. From the point of view of 
yocational guidance all types of stiidies of occupations liaVe value 
for vocational tnijning. Vocational guidance is ConGcrncd .in Teeing- 
to It that those who are idanning vocational cour.ses shall know, not 
meridy the trades and the -jirpcesses, bijt also the human-\velfiire 
side of industry, and that no attjc’npt shall be made to train workers 
for occupations which inVT“stigations have shoyvn arc, humanly- 
■6|)caking, not worth training for. Vocational guidance is concerned ' 
' (hat health andaithcr factors in industry shall be cPpsiderccl before 
plays for indnstrial training arc adopted. ■ 

With vocational Iraining recognized and o.slabrished. it becomes an 
inlportant-sehool function to ilivimtory the opportuniticif for training 
and make them knowip It is of little help to the prospective worker ^ 
.to loiow what occuihitidns arc open to him ufiless he can at the ^me 
tinie be instructed us to where snifablc^ tt'ainin^ma:y bo secured 
•Pioneer chai-tihg of this type was done by the W^cuV Educational ‘ 
and Industrial ITnibn of Bostotv as -early' a.s 1010. The handbook.,. ' 
i^ed.ii\ 1^18 * forms a Useful gui.d© to the opporli^ties for graining •> 
differed by pubUti and 'privntevggelte^es in %^t«^ The effective 
arrangcMent bo6kf pkt-ticulafjy Its double listing of schopfe ... 

^ocatiohsf makes atr a wor% exampl& 'for officr cMes.'^^: A ver? 

cbArtflitf.w.«i 


A- 
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Commerce has published a guide to training in Cincinnati. Iii con- 
nection with the Minneapolis snrvcy of 1916 opportunitiU, for 
vocaliohal. training were also inventoried, and the resulting chart of 
available agencies offers a useful beginning for occupational advice.‘ 

IN GIVING VOCATIONAL INFORMATION. • 

• • • ' * ^ 

There are four distinct method^.of presenting vocational infbrinii- 

tion to pupils: (1) TJi^roiigh vocationhl talks by representatives of 
the vocation : (2) through vocational pamphlets; (3^ through the 
study of English, civics, and other school subjects; (4) through. reg- 
_ ular courses in vocational information. , 

Long before vocational gindance was recognized as*a definite move- 
ment in education, the practice prevailed in many schools-of having 
men and women who represented particular callings come in and 
describe their vocations. The value of the plan depends. largely upon 
the individual .speaker and the care with which details are worked 
out at the school. Some high .school have found^that one .successful 
way to handle this type of vocational guidance' is to -furnish tlje . 
speaker with an outline, ba.sed on wl)at investigdtion ^f occupations * 
has shown to be the epential points. The worker in a given field 
.usually knows it too inUmately to give a clear description of it to a 
group of ypung people, ^cl ifhl^s his statement is planned in advance 
by some one who knows .what' is wanted, the i-esult.is likely to be 
'vague and niove or je.ss unreliable, the worker being pi-ejudiced 
• very greatly.for or agaimt the occupation by which he earns his-live- 
lihojdv ■ i;he outline frequently clarifies the speaker's thinking about 
Jtis o*\m vocation. Through it, furthermore, th^; teacher is able to 
Iqad.his ptlpils to a comparison of vocations based on the same.essen- 
tinl points. He dan, also, discus.s'the liilk with his phpila afterward, 
bringing put fhe iniifortant poHitsi ' lu this way the pupils get the 
benefit of thc porsonality of the sp'eaker and at the same time check 
.v.*'P his information with such •knowledge, of- occup,ations and'indus- 
tnal cbnditronbVis tlicdea^her can contribute. 

^ ^ V'Ocaiional pamphlets , — In the preceding cliaptcr some account was < 
i vocational -pamphlet iHatcrial' that has developed since 

Vocation Bureau. Witli'tlle mater ' 
'ayj^ilable ahef’ the .l^cce^fiil cxaiuples already at hand to ^6w J 

coDiinunity khoiiid . 

lfid^Mi^l.i«B" of thei|igohyehi§^^ 
fluence'piite-pi^bf ptdpo thobx^'h^ Involved 

l^flet^are npi^'availiible tha ^ 
^ that an almdy bre**S1 
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pared into tke hands pt the pupils. The popularity of the saleS- 
manship leaflets of the private^publi^ihg houses ' suggests that here 
is a field' of practical guidance, alrtiost untouched by the school, that 
could be watered with* assurance of useful results. 

VocatioTuil guidaTwe through English and other subjects.— 

Grand Rapids plan of vocational guidance through English compo- 
sition is described in detail elsewhere in this report.* It is essentially - 
^ / a common-sense attempt to introduce as content-material a mind of 

information that is important wherever introduced. It is recog- 
nition of the fact^tbat English imposition, like certain other school ' 
subjects, is a tool subject, anorhat children mav as well sharpen 
their tools on useful .tilings as on things that arc of no use. In 
Grand Rapids the plan is systematized, so that one year the student 
is reading and writing on the lives of men and women who were con- 
. spicuous exponents of pertain v6cations, and another year he is build- 
. ing plans for his own career. ; , . * 

ihe value of such method of teachiflg vocational . guidance will 
^ dc]>cud almost entirely upon how viiiuch the teacher knows of the * 

^ ^ world of occupations. The success or failure of such a course hinges ' 
on the ttjachers knowledge of occupational material. 

Jt should be noted that English is by m in^ns the only subject ' • 

H throu^i which vocational inf6rmation can be imparted! It is diffi- 

cult to find any school subject into which occupational infonnatiou 
can not be introduced withrfesultant gainjn vitality for the subject ' 
itself as wen as for vocational guidance. Histbry and social studies, 
espociiiUy^ involve recognition of the world of'^industiy and voca- - • 
tional adjustments. The problem, after all, becomes one of making.’ 

^ school instruction part and parcel of real life instead of something 

apart. Arithmetic may just as well concern with the problems ' 
of modern industry as with those of age that is gone or an age 
that never was. In thejinffalo vocational pamphlet on ‘'^Priiiting % 
aird the Allied Tra’Ues” Mr. Zurbrick suggests to boys in Buffalo 
schools, under the heading Somc^^roblems in iirithnretic,” the fbl- 
. lowing: . . © ' 

In hie city of%\ijfrnloTh 18B& Uierewere 3>444 wage eni*tjersi abd 1000 there 
were 3,232, In^thepHiiUHg and publlsliiug trade. At that me of fheniftse yoU 
can estimate hoi^. 6mny men there would be at the time you read thVs Ixwk. 

Kjnd out nupibeWjf rtew men it would rwj litre to make ini this n 
'crense.^Tor about 30 drop Out of tham^ks Anauaily from ’ vi 

^ ^ natural causes* ‘ Consider thla^nljih and determine l\o\Vvrfmny new npprentlcoa V- 

^ , ** m grinters nTf IWajaty can use ffiterferin^^rf^ 

Ulrendy id the trade. In your jicijQoI library you will find ^ 
^ -V a census repoi^ oa oeeupatlons, tli^ald of this yott ca& make calcu- * 

Utlon of ttm mwber of new prlne* eededjn Abwil 

' ' ,two-tJi^disbf^lr the wage earaers in these trades are compositors aiS dresstnen, 

• a m m ' ■ " 
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In Other words, information about the world’s work is the proper 
content material for school subjects, and the prominent place the life- 
career^moti\e occupies, in the.lives *of all ‘human beings justifies a 
-much Vidor use Vf vocational infonnatTSrr-thjin piost'scfipols give. 
The war has intensified enormously the s^iific'apCe of this. The 
value of such content material wjll, again, depend upon the extent 
■ to which scientific studies of the occupations arc used’ as the basis. 

Courses in vocatiMal information.— I'he formal course in voca- 
tions, or the life-career class,’ as it has been termed, is u.sed in 
iiiany high" schools where the correlation jrlan carried out in Grand 
. Rapiers is not possible. It can also be u.sed to supplemoiit and round. 
^ .out a plan of vocational guidance through English composition and- 
civics or occupational correlations in all suhjvcts. From this point 
of view It IS a sumniarv cdur.se detsigiied to present to pujuls a gen- 
eral view of the world of human scri ice. I'he following butline for 
the study of a vocation in such a course is .suggested by the National 
h.ducation Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary EilQ- 
cation: 

.. Oyn,INK FOR THE STUPX OF A VOCATION. 

I. General statement concGrninjf tlie vocation : 

1. Value of the vocation as a social service, *’ • • . 

* 2. Duties of one engage<I in it ^ • * * 

8. Kmnber engnptil in it in local community, 

4. Itelatlve number engaged In It In general, with Us probable future 

, development. * " 

5. rieintive capUnl ‘Invested In It \ 

IT. Personol. Qualities tlciuflndeti ^ ' ' 

di 1: QHnIitles of manner, temperament, character. 

'' . 2. Mental ability. ^ ' V * . 

y 3^J^,vsical demnmls. . 

*11T. Prepui^utlon required: " - . 

*' 1. General ^lucatloh. 

'2. Special or vocational j^ucatlon, 

8. Apprenticeship conditions, '• ' ► ^ 

4. .'Experience required. . • ' ^ ' 

' IV, Wai^ eatned by wofkcrs: 

‘ . l.vRnn|te.qf wages mVlc (table* showing distrlbntlon of nil cas«),'- • 

, Avornge wage per week. ; ^4 ' * 

‘ ?! : tlot> of wage to length of experience n nd prl^ra tion. 
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rx.'Rtntns of the workers: 

1 . Opporttmities for advanoeinent. 

2. Time fop recreation and enjoyment. \ ^ 

3. Adcqnnte Income for>ecien«on and the coinfdrfs of life. 

Any ollI^r.ltems of peoullnr Interest in this connection. , ' 

in community and national lif e.-On<i of Mie most promis- 
in.c attcinpts (o present, eitlier tlirough the regnlrfr school subjects or 
111 the ife-career class, the underlying principles of Social and in- 
dustrial life has come directly out of the war. Impressed with the 
nc es.sit,v for an understanding of the .structure of modern society*^ 
a ba.'ts for intelligent cooperation in ■war-time activities, the Food 
Administration and the Bureau of Education arranged for the* 
publication, monthly during 1917-18, of a series of ‘‘Lessons in Com- 
. iimnity and National Life.” The.se lessons dealt with world-organi- 
, zatioii in relation to the special prolilem Urought forward by the war. 

1 he niftterial was r.ssued in three sections, one for the intermediate 
elementary grade?, another for tlie upper olemontarv grades and the 
tipst year of the high school, and the third for the last tliree years 
of liigli school. -The first-issue (October,- 1917) coritained lessons 6n 
,^ome fundamental aspects of social orgnnizjition,” “The west-' 
cri, pipn^er,” and “The cooperation of specialists in modern so- 
wcty„ 1 lie stjf-siifficing frontiersman is compared ^ith the modem 

• man and the coinplexitie.s of modern society. One lesson dc^ribes 

1 he varied occupations of the colonial Arm ” in contrast with the 
fact ory niet hod of to-day. Still another lesson is given on the work 
mvolvcd m.feeiling a city. 

* TU^" issiies . vocal ions come in for special atlontion. The 

Jlny- (1-918) issue contiiiried lcs.sons on the worker and- the wnce 
system, women in industry, labbr'organizations, and employm^t 
agencies. The lesson on employ^nt agencies portrays the work of 
pm-ate employment agencies and of State and city pubHc emplbyrneiR 
ollmcs.. It reviews dive English experience with labor exchanges, 

- ,^fore and after the wnrjt and describes the e.xpnnded work of the 
I luted ^tes, Em^iloyment Service -of the-DeRartment of Ehitor'. 

1 he employment taannjgement movement i^ outlined ikn3 descriptions 
^^ven of -eDtploym#^ departments la operation. These les^^ < 
hi(vc made i| mhoh ea^_ than it Was for tetichers Jp gisasp tW imv ' 
port ant. facte of- econhand and-^t«jial orgaalzation, and therefore to 
t^ch voqations thtelligently,Li. - ‘ ■ - - *, . . • 

'V-- V . V- . y 

V V " -^KNEJIAL otrp);iXCE PLAN. - ^ 


y.-Jt 




.1 ^ J method* iier^gg^sted 

W Froi^;.lH8 experience in MiddK% ** 

"’‘S.t®*’ «P outfine of g^idenee w«A 

* ® inteirfed pnmafily for snudler cenfor^ ia’tpplicable to 

Mr; Whe«tley>^ hrief^ 
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1. In dll the grades discuss the salient vocational facts found in each the 
grade subjects, especially In literature, geography, and community civics. 

(a) In geography, whnt cities or regions arc note<l for important prodiic- 
. tioiLs and Industries?- Whnt is the liome city or. region noted for? 
Discuss the more common occupations coimec*ted wihi these produc- 
tions and industries. 

(?/) In civics mnko as concrete as possiiile the ocei\pntions of the various 
public officers and workmen. 

(c) In all grade subjects it would be well to dramalize a number of ihe 
life careers found. 

2. In all the grades, but more espeeially in (be sixth, sovoiill!, uud cigbib 
grades, base much of the Kiiglisb eomposltiou on the ’ vocational imeresis, 
experiences, preferences, .ind e\'i>ect 4 it ions of the cl'.ildron, 

3. In grades six, seven, and eight sen.l letters to.parents on educational and 

'voeationtn guidance, together with bigb-scbool courses of study and explana- 
tions of what oaeh course is luteuded to prepare for. Arrange conferemvs 
with teachers and parents of those pupils for niftluai enliglUcmnem. encourage- 
inent, and cotjporation. ^ 

4. Besides the vocational enligl,lenment%iven sixth, sevenlll, anti eighth 
era.le pupils by their, teachers, ,lmvo the tcaehers-of llw vocational Infonnaiion 
course In the high school and the high-schcul principal talk with ihosc pupils 

jibou^ fheir future. ' ♦ ^ 

5. Have pupils on entering high school expre.ss on their enrollm.uit blanks 
their choice of a bigh-si*b(x>l cour.'^c nmi. If |>ossibIc, of a life vot'ulion. 

G. Take great pains in helping flr.st-year liigh-.sch<i„| pupils .sclivt the right 
coiir.<o of study and the right el«ctive 3 ln Mint cour.se. 

-.Provide In Ihe liigh-scho'ol lihrary a large amount of helpful vocational 
literature for teacher^ nnd for pupil.s. 

8. Throughout the high-.school txnirse have the' Kngli.vh teachers' base con- 
sldernhlo conipOsitlou work on the voeatioinU Intciests, evperlenci's pre.r.--- 

enecH. and expectations* of the pupils. ^ ' 

0. ■Drgo.dze a survey of the clt,v's'v.scntional hpis.rtunltles ami imutations. 
getting whutewr as-xlstaiice po.sslhle from the (men s) hataP chamber of rmn- ' 
merce nnd (the womens) .soclal-servlc)? league or their equivalents. 

10. 01»r first nnd second year hIgh-scliOol jniplls an elective course In voca- 
tlons for which credit toward graduation Is gl^en. Make this course ns vital 

ponsible b.v means- of visits to near-by farms; fuolortes. stores, etc., talks on 
their vochUonS before the clriss by 8ucet\s.sful men and women, nntf hy riivestlgn- 
tlons of local and nenr-by V(K.-utlounl Ipirportiinltles nnd^ limitations. 

11. Devote on ocenslonnl assembly period to n talk on some Interesll tig vocufc- 
tion i)y an entbuslni^tlc ninn or woman cngagv^tl In tJiis life work, 

?2. Encourage pnpUs to work Saturdays and vacadons In trying out occu. 
lotions v^lelt they Ui.Ink they blight pfefer for- life vocations. Also, make, - 
,0ae of agrieultural dubs; hnvertbe boys «ke vtiapdworldtig assist the 
Janitor or .carpenter In? ni[m)r nlterotfoi)s nbofil the buildings have the girls 

th^^'hcliooT nurso : jnU thuse' vcho are 
J>rbecon,|pK tentAers help thf.gra&e tencltere In a®n(B o^ oiele work 
13- QrsaniM a plaget|iom- nqd foUqwvpfeJ^ft for- pupils w)w w^ 

•^ TaosUons.;. for',tho.se..wbo niusi ieaye btfiifecom- 
course; 'ind ftr t1,>^ whose forma^ edncaOoh i« „t . 

K coofcmicea with foorth renr ^plu to 

dti«aw wbiU U»ey et^cct to ^ aftoir 


VI. ORGANIZATION OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN ' 
• TYPICAL CENTERS. 


As at present carried on Hi? organization of vocational guidance, 
vanes >v,dely from city to' city. In Boston the private -vocation 
bureau Work has developed into a public sy.stem of bureaus and coun- 
^lors working through tcneliers in tlie public schools. In Grand 
Rapids the plan of vocational information-through English courses 
gradually extended, and developed contracts with public and private 
agencies outside the schools. In New York a svstem of volunteer 
lii^h-school comnaittees on the one hand, and a scries of labor ex- ‘ 
changes on the other, are gradually working ortt into something 
that may eventually become a city-wide plan of guidance .'and 
placcment,.in touch idike with the schools and the industries; In 
Cincinnati a privately endowed vocation bureau has become the guid- 
ance research,' and filnccment office for the entire school sj-stem. 

In ft number of snxaller cities, especially in the West, the teachers 
have developed .plans for guidance, suited to less cgmplicated . 
situations on the basis of experience in tiie larger placed Each 
community has its own- special problem, but can usually find help in 
its solution through the experience of some other commiinitv of sinu- 
kr size and location. In order that tlie plans now in pperation may . 
be A\ailable in the briefest possible Compaq, dcscripfions of roca- 
tional guidanco,oi*ganization in typical centers are here given.* 

bosto:t,* ^ ' . . 

8nsan J. QInn, Dlrectbr of-'Toca^oaul Guidance, » • ^ 

Tlj6 Po-ston organizatioii cbnsists.ot a department of vocational 
charge of a director with two vocational asslstanU, One temportf^wot^flonaif- '^ 
aMstant m mo clftrks. yue 'Boston Plneemcnt Bureau, forn^ly 4haui^P 
by prl>ate wa^ ^akea over by tb© 8cbo(>l cojo^iutcteo ta >v ■ v 

. seW®i fll a;cbordtnnthUf a*^ > 

to brfiig toj^theH^omia tfOn abot^coenghil T)racRcea flw^nahni^ . 

»q.Jlerth«t arreted Weinrtitm 

the iiH»r r«^ l«fBa»tJoo._TS* ttatenuBte in this chapter an 

Boston Vocttioiifllioupttii foo ch,.l. ^ 

^ ^ m aapariats^t of 
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It has been (lescrIbo<l ns n “dcnrluj; house for exix'rimcntatlon methods and 
ways and means,** Under the auspices of the central oflice, conferences are 
held in which teaciiers from the high schoitls and elementary s^mols* take 
The workers In the central oflice are en^gM in thrive tyi)es of work— 
InvesUgnting occupations, giving counsel to i)upiis,nml workl^ng children wlio 
call at the oflice, and aiding in the Idacement of hIgh-school students and 
gniduates. Considerable eilucationnl pildunce is undertaken by tlie depart- 
nienl,* the iluH>ry being that with Idgloschool attendance assure»I. the 'prohlcm 
*of the vocfttlonal counseJcirs hi the elementary schools hecoines largely ,111111 of 
aiding the child In its selet*Uon of n hlgh-scliool course. 

Kyirry hifeii scluHtI and elementary school in Hasten has vocational cminsei- 
ors. These are teachers who have had spocUil training for counseling under 
the Hostou Vocation Bureau, Ilarvarti Unlversity.\>r Br>ston Uni\ersity. They 
serve without cxJra'''eoinppns;»tIon. 

In trto Boston high schools there is a dellnite system of idaceineiit, coordi- 
nating through the centnd placeiueiu bureau. I Miring .the closing wt‘oks uf 
the school year, luomb^rs %rf the staff !utervlc\V i>cr.somdIy each pupil in the - 
graduating clasM^s.- In most of the scdiools two or three teacllcVs aVe aIW>\Ved 
part time for counsoling'lmlividunls.* Part-time work, especially/ In department 

stores and during the smimier vacation, is iitillsieil for guidmif^o pur|>oses. \ 

^ / A 

/ CINCIN*NATI VOCATION HrHK.XU, 

Mrs. llt'lon T. WooHcy, director, * 

Three separntb ofllces make up the vtK-ntion luirenn of tlie riiiehmntl public 
schools — the employment cer^tUcate oflice, tlie plaecunent olKce, and the depart- 
ment of research, * 

The employment certificate oflice sivuros for each child the ne(e>wiuy'^w|M^ 
record, health record, school .nn^ord. amt contract of (unployment rcyuireil iiWer 
thee chlUMalmr law. It cooiterales with the board of health hi securing hlrih 
records from the bureau of vital statistics and health iwtTrdH from the district 
•physicians, - It cooi>orates with the iTl*parlnient of atbJidance aiurtiiC factory 
[isi>5^dors in enforcing the clilld-lalmr law, ‘ , N ' 

'The placomentrofiloe Ik the agency J‘or WuHng rmsltions. It set*ks to have 
the children come to. its officer, the iikiceinent scd.retary, liefore they take the 
stop of . getting first imsltioiis for tliemselves. For each ciiild who applies for 
help, the sccrotary secures u rej^ort from the sclu.tol on scholarship, character, . 
and' personality. The schools have lntro<hiced, a . record cimktf*. lu^'lillwl out by ; 
.each ten Cher of the last four grud 5 h, m tlmt the ofilcc iim^l»i^*e the advantage 
bf*j»vcral independent Ju|jfnuehB<. with, regpril^to each ciwi.. -In addition to * 
- VthiV Infdfmntlop the secure ns full ft slateniexit of fanVlly conditions 

^ from each cniidi^te; In^ enses. whore n In^mtoLv test prom t^s Jo 
>be 6 t use*.- the 'secretary An wahi it -by . req uest. After t he- chlUV U pi nce<l the 
^^seci^tia^ secijr A from thV.cinpipybr; a reiibrl; >n his progrAs e/tch month 
^^.thb lon^r *bU,cr\H>ls tIi 0 \emplWc]f Una 

the -?Ul]d to. .the jjfflbejentf;, A ^ 

;;^p 5 WIl«de'lri^the^Vd.'jiec^^fth‘'»uiyc« rtoCprove pdmilile 'fte"' 

child is tniigferred to noliie^ticr ftttd' the itecret^; IfIm to flntVjv’ 

ai>tt jhlb ' cdu^hla te * fpf ; : rtifT . >Iii □ tteuiptliig Ho strh Ighten 

OBct Uti^ p]Mrar^ to tke the lUbtuei ot 
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The (llstlnpruishlng feature of the. research department Is Hje psychological 
• lalK)rntory, which 'serves as a child-study ^department for the public schools. 
The laboratory was originally established In the first place to Investigate the 
problem of child labor. In addition, the laboratory Im^ been carrying on Uie 
followiry; activities: 

(«) The laboratory has been designated ns the regular channel for defective 
eliildrcn. School principals wlm have children who are apparently defective 
refer thorn to*the laboratory for mental examination. There are also observa- 
tion classes that attack the problem of retardation in the first and second erades 
of s<*hool. , ^ y 

(6) Some of the children seftt aS defectives prove to be merely retarded. 

In many instances they are so badly retardwl thrtt they can be diagnosed as 
children of distinctly inferior mental capacity,- who will never be .able to 
prulit by very murh academic training. Such children always leave schoofas 
early as they are allowed. In view- of thew fncU,*the omce.lrns liegim to reo 
oinuieml that mentally HHarded* children of 13;y^rs.or more be placed in !a- 
^ dustrial classes. . 

(c) An oriler 1ms been issued that all candidates for the so-called oppor- 
tnnity classes shall he nsslgned throujsli the offico/on the ba.sl? of mental tests. 

3 lie oppprtiinny schoid Is Intemled for children who have become retarded 
through cjiusos other than mental Inability. Such causes may be (n) Illness, 
(1>) lack of e<lu.‘Mional opiKirtunlty, or (c) Vlyd of teaching unsu I ted to the 
child’s tonijKM'a incut and Interests. 

(d) The scliools have now licjnin to establish rapliil.v-nmvlng classes for 

s»|>orior chlWreii., A nioiitnl ti'st is one element In establisliitig. sui>erlorlty, 
and. the* vocation huronu uiiikes the test . ^ 

(c> The laboratory Is uiuki'iig •« study of the students who fall In tirst vear 
hlj^i school. ^ 

(/) The laboratory has made n complete siirv$-'ttf one'j^ of jetnrdeO Chll- 
droti. Tiiose cblhlica had bi^cu selected by tile fE^ors aiflfinpipals from the 
fonnb and nfi(j tnados as oveniRe.*but not d,ef38l^, cblldlreu wlio ceuid i.roflt 
by iiartloubirJy sklll('d teacbiiiR. It proved that about one-tblrd of ‘tlie class 
wore liiRh-Krade (UTeetlves. These children word transferred to the school 
for .lefeetlves. Almat oiietbird were,* (iefitiltoly Inferior children who were 
iVcoiimieialed for bidiistrial classes. About oiio-tbird were iioniial eblldrcn 
who bad beea retarded by Illness, IrrcRtdutlty of aftemlaiice, lamr udvantflges ii) 
earlier years, ofwwork outside of sebool boms' or c.'cccetiluf'ly bad 'living 
conditions. For tiio latter Rroup the skilled teacher Is expending most of 
effort. The u.ssl.sjnnee.of .social iiRciicles, such as the Antl-Tiil,)erculosls League 
iflid the IJlR 15r<itla>is-fl»:sorlat!on, has b^n caUed Into b/oy, ffnd every effort 
Is being made to retrieve the educatlon.tl returdattou of this normal group • 

(ii)' In one lii.stanre a snne.y OC fr small ^chooLwji? Umde. Not' every cliilil 
■In the sebooL could >e (o.sted, but a stidiglent uopber to Indicate tlie nature^ 
of the problem ^;dUeh the scjjodl Imtt to meek 'Arthougli. situated U|. ir.faieiy 
gpo4 refhijjiajfe suburb, there w«» « great flenl X>f rfucatji^tml retardation In the ' 
scltpol.* U Ptpyed tha.t thero ^^e8 winparatlvely ntile 'niefftal retairdatlon 
i^ung tlie t^UIrcn. Since hoipo* condiUohs'iuVtlift^ dl.strjct wore fjifrly goM 
.the %Cl«sldtLMgge8teU.^^^^ lay Wth the school. jhe’leiicU. 

tiiK^i|;*»nw.ots^B«^dre pooir, the etaiKlarda in jnstiinw* un. • 

rei»«wnf)h|y force uoprogrbslrfe^^ The' school is being 

wrrgu^iwl S[p,i-hH)derntted. .-t . . 

laboratory by iwtyate* tri 

^n^aJiw^^ice.M to. Ott edjRsttoiid ^ lettyish Ohiifltter iWds e ' 

t «»* Whom children natk^ 




adults have been tested arc the Juvenile Protective Association, the Juvenile 
Court, the Antl-Tubcrculosls I.enKue, the Children's Home, the State-City Labor 
Exchange, the of Catholic Oliarities, and the Associated Charities. 


QUANU RAPIDS, *rcilj 




' Jo<:ro n. Dnvis, principal, Ccrilrai High St liool. 

■f . ' 

f^cvcvth and eighth gradm. — The vocational griUlance work of the seventh 
and elglitli grades is taught in coimeotion with English nm! geography; and ad 
of tlie exorcises nre for coinpositfbn, either ovnf or written. Tliey cover such 
subjects as occupations, simple biography, and flie value of an education! 

Some of the subjects under the study of occupations are . the following: 
(1) The study of a home occupation ; (j>) this occupation comparetl with the 
same occupation hi foreign c<>viitrie.s ; (3) the amnml: of a trip through some 
nmmifacturinjf plant, ofnce'tfulldlng, or store. 

A few subjects under the study of biography are these: (1) The life of‘n suc- 
cessful celebrated person (usually road to the. class by the toaober), (2) The 
life of a Successful person \<diom the pupil knows. (3) Tlk. life of tlic punil. 
hlnisidf. , , ' . ^ 

Sample subjects that may follow The pupil's life arc ns follows. (1) How I 




I 



enrned-my first money (2) hotv I spend my Saturdays; (.31 my iivst real’ work. ' 

To show the value oT an education^the following subjects are used: (1) A 
♦’ talk by some young person who has returned to school after being out for a 
V period, on Why I left school," or “Why 1 came l»ack to school (2i what 

-T people I know say nlmut the value of nn education; (3) wimt I could If I 
left school now; (-i) whnt other young people have done who have left sc.hool 
' nt the end oniie efgifth gimdo^o) wages of elghth^grnde graduates eompTifod 
with the wages of Jdgli-schom graduates. \ ^ 

Mnth gt^dc.-^^n the ninth grade the study becomes personal, ^ind >ent(M'3.if)t4j, 
n'lote elaborate biography. Typical exercises are as follows : 

• ^ y My ancestors: Where they came from; why tlioy came to thIvS cmintVy; 
Whether or not they had to omtend \Ylth hardships; what they have (torn? Iiero. 

My parents: Early life ; liardsldps; occupation,' Us dinicnltles ami a(ryantnges> ’ 
\Vhgt have they done for (heir children? c 

Myself: My childhood; mv school life; any uncommonly gotKl fortune., or 
• bad, that has liefallon me; m\ idcaSures ; my favorite studies; my amhltlons;' 

.. my health; etc. * 

• Among the biographies, most In this grade are those of Uelen Keller. 

‘ Jacob RUa, .^ker T.. Washlngton.^illilpa Brooks, Jane Addams, Alice Free- , ; 
r : man Palmer, Mary Lyon, and Tliomas^d Ison, , 

//s >• ; . thejenth grade h number of occupations are Ustodtit tlio 

of taeni^rs of the class; then each j^pll presents one orally, or, in 

Some- 

this ' to- do research work. One girl II 350 tKXhjpa- ' ^ 

^ ^i^ack ; Hcr^m.ethbd was .the Usls . 

hpd .calKup' 

plhers bhtojned Tit^r 

th^. swrid hiiM of' this year so^ of the ^ils' wlU ^ r^dy to atudj^ 
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teacher to aid the pupil "hi his investigations. The following Is an example: 
My own vocnHon— (1) Origin or history. (2) modern conditions (as In preceding 
f outline), (3) good pdlnts and bnd points (degree of Independence, permQnence» 
importance, remuneration— money or pleasure in the work itself, . or In social 
returns); (4) how to enter It (preparation, cost, length of time, for study), 
(5) characteristics necessary to success. 

Eleventh pradc.— In the eleventh grade preparation for vocations Is cop- 
sidereal. Schools'antl cdUoges arc atudic^d— the Industrial, professional, and 
purely literary scliools ; art schools, mnmial training scliools, schools for physi- 
cal training, etc. j Each pupil Is expected to take a si>cclal Jnterest In some 
^cliool and look Irup through its cjitulogucs aii<l by Interviews with graduates, 
and compare it wfth other schools of the saiiie kind. The small college versys 
the large, coeducntlon versus separate schools for men and w'oinen, eastern 
colh'ges versus western, native versus foreign— all of tlicse are used as Subjects 
for dlscussiQn and debate. The subjects roQiilrcd for college entrance and ' 
otlier conditions ate ascertained and pupils’ own progranls inspected to see 
wlielher their ownjwork Is properly mapped out to satisfy the college^. 

In the 5fccj)nd half of the year the ethics of the vocations are considered. 
Girls who are not going to college and have no special choice study problems 
of domestic life — die relation of mistress and servant, expenditure, treatment 
of clerks In U«r stores, proper .dress, and buying goo<l*^ articles la providing 
household supplies. Those who have definite plans consider the moral codes 
‘ of the professions and business life. Here are debated the ethics of the Con- 
sumers’ r^eagiio, Anti-Saloon Le;igue, (yul other leagues for the heUenneut of 
s^oinl c<mdItIons. 

Twelfth .erode.— When the occupations ofdio buslne.ss and professlonnl world 
have been studied, soipo effort Is made to single out for special study those 
which are distinguished ns supported by nifd for the people because they nr# 
necessary for the puldb^. wellbeing and the betterment oC society. Public Instl-,.. 
tutions malntalneil by taxes siippiy subjects, for "the first half year, apd those 
malLuaiiiod by suliscrlpt ion b»r the second. At tlie close of the year the student"^ 
prepares u manu.script based on his rending, visits to institutions, and iulo^ 
views. ' • . 

NE\V Y«UK. ' 

Thrw* of the plnns of voentlhmiV •guhhinoe in Now TorU nro ns foll6\vpr 
^ The Vocational Guidance Association o] «idoA7j/)i.‘— Tlje Voratloiinl (Jiihlmico 
Associntiun of Brooklyn was organized for the purpose of encoyraglng the hoys 
and girls of Brooklyn ** to litcrcnse thelrKifllcIencj* nod Otirnlug pou’er.**. Thf^ 
standing coninilttOcs were constituted: A coraihitt^on >>ocotlonal ediicntloiis^ 

. cncouroge thie development of fncllltlefi for rHictlcal instruction j o coonnlUee - 
op vocational suldanco to cpltMt pod disseminate Information in./eganTi* - 
oppprtunitlcs for profltahle-jvprK and tlio- tfnlnlug wblcTi Is tequlrcd for suc- 
cess in th^ most proftvlajpg emt>loy«nen.ts : a committee <m*pl,ncemeit, to, deter- ■ 
di.l^>jr«spprijiieDkI vjprk the methods of ilsVclopl tig the machinery for 
connectlng^the- tllJlnin|',^hools vrith the - 

y ^Jn JanuM^. JWfethe 'apftceme^^(»ni« 
comni^ttee'd^Ided to »lert « few ty|tca%hools to carry on som&experfmiww “i 
to detormlPB the Wrthlllty of ^aklijg srfstudenU li^vlng' sebooTs 

nectl09 em^tns 'agenclee without, any dose of 
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«ml to eliniiiinte tl )0 dotorfornflng efTocts of drifting nhout from oue oniploy* 
merit to nnotlrer nnd to determine tli§ boit motbods of providlng for <mr>orvise.L 
^emidoyiuont for '•young pwple in their InumiturUj'. The pi'inoipnls of the 
sc1kk»I« wore ndviMMl of the Intentions of the ooinmittee nnd after Ihev hml 
noceptod tbe proposed plnns, application was made to the educational authori- 
ties for fiennissloii to undertake active operntlony. 

The following Is n rei>«)rt of the tion nfliee for ('Ictober. lYuO: 

Prescriptions for •nexy 'applicants, hoys, a'l : girls. 42; total. __ __ lO.' 

Placeil In positions, hoys. TiT ; girls, 28: total.-.: "1’ 

Keplaco<l to eglarge experience, boys, 0; girls, -14; total..!!!!!!.”:.. 20 

New oniployera intervlexved during the month .' II. _!!!:” 10 

Homes visited to r>ersiiaile parents to keep childmi longer hi training!! 4 

V Meetings and conferences held : " ^ 

Special einpioyment reports preparejl II!!!!!!! 2 

New nieinhers onrolU'd, assoejate* 0: active, 52; total!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 5 .n 

Special plans for continued iHlunUion !!!!!!!^ 22 

Vocation bulletins serit to Impiirers ”! 

.Total pinVoniciits to date ». r-— !-!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.. fki 

The trade i\iinrmn roooh^.— What is known as (ho “ tra<le extension 
|•(K)ln.s” began in February. Jpir,, through the estaMIslunenr of cooperatioir 
bclwetm the Julia lUcIuuan High Scluxd and Uie Manhattan Trade Sfhool mi 
the one side and* n number of agencies interesti^d in working wvuneii on tbo 
other, beginning with the intention of furnishing to unemployed olllce assist, 
hut.s and trade xvorkeis n protitable use of unomploy(sl Umc. later Jhe irndm- 
taking develojMHl Into an experiment whereby nicxpci rencod ami mntr.iimMk 
giris' were given, speeiul work tests (Unsigned to show individual fdapluhility 
to various trmle processes nnd ftirthcr aid Of aradomie tests tmd physical ex- 
aminations. The results of these lysis were studied /or the lunpose of.^mlding 
the imllvidual In fiiiilier oducatloiml and vocational de\H}loinnent. 

During the month of April, 1^15, a s(*ries of v(?cational ami physical fefts 
xVns imstituted. based on Investigations made liy Tiionidiko. Aym’s, ami oiheis. 
By Septeiidicr. 11 ) 45 . tests for the commei^in) tlepartment Included (he follow- 

rtmmniiship, 




teats 


stielllng, nrilhmctii'. * Kng- 

Cr $ ' 

Stenographic dictation, t.vix’xv riling, ImoL- 
Attention, Kuiistltunon, habit ferhiatlon, ** gon- 


lug divisions; 

(o) lUemnt schofasiie 
llsh. 

(6) Tcchttiraf Huhjevt.s 
keeping. 

(o) ** J^atfehotoffivui tests."- 
• .erni Intolligepce,” etc. 

In the liKlgstrln! departmouf the tests consisted almost entirely of graded 
work processes from the needle, mnclilne op<‘ratliig, ami paHtipg trades. In 
hoth 'depaHiTiT^dtA the results imTtcate a very detiaito rOlntion between thd 
generiU lutelllgence atul .special fitness of a girl for tla> work iii qucstlop mul 
" dti ring the tests.* * 

Shigo February 1, 1017, groul)s of pupils in the eighth grade of tli^ eloinen^ 
s^obls of six ilistrlct^ h^e spent fnlt tlrae^'for a period of txyo w^lcs Ip 
.4 doln^ S?*h?led xvW p^oplif.Od fpi^ tlio frhdo exleiiKtiip 

riiofe^ poring .Hie ioftp apjpr(A \x'4|1 Inmv h^n 

mftted ta tests. >\^rk1fs expe<‘t^ tj serve ?jk try 

thtvclflUlre^X 'Iftlops Asd^o.-^o 

tests beVoi^e stiin^tipalzpd, so tifpf il^”ptriH}s nmy In- ' 

torpr^eil with . f 4An4 ^w«h |conflfle:nceF fhey h^ n dopf put 

^ I»jt. the .^-IkpoIs Uieitiidves, In the i>«pU^ oblalir U * 

V } of midoubt^ vaiup tor Uie pufpe^^ ut yoculloii^ ^(daiV^ 
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0\pr .*?0 iMiploymciit burcmis and scttlemonts are now conpprnting with the 
tni.lp exjciision rooiiLa, and, the list of nflillntlona Is stendiv Ri-owinK 

l-uhlic Schools Nuuihrh }2 and The work with the children In these 

Hchools Is conducted under the supervision of the lloflae on Ileno' Street, a 
short distance away. Itoth schools are IiiHlie heart of the lower east side, the 
one for »;irls and the other for hoys. Th4\Vocatlonal (inhhince Rureilu I’s an 
ontkrowth of ih.> activity of the inayor'.s committee on unemployment, orcan- 
basl at a time when It hecnnfe neressary to afford relief to the chlhlren- of the 
striklim' sarnient workers, la the sprinj; of iniO. 

A worker from the House' on Ile.nry .Street ernn/fnes the pupils’ record cards 
an.l sclecis the nasies of those who will he H years of a Re or over during the 
.school term. The enriis of these children are uinde the .siihject of special study, 
the < lnld Is.inicrvlewe.l, home condillons are his|iccted, ami a complete history 
of e.i. 1^ mdividmil is ohtained. .\s often as iH'r oine.s uece.ssarv, a conference of 
teachers of the.se children is cttlled for the .ll.srussiuft of traits and m.tltudes 
tis well nafutttre ducat Ion, a I or vocational j,lan.s; Then the p.-ireiits are con- 
suited ami the child is tidvi.sed jn tim mailer of the chok'e of a high .scrtopl or 
of .-I vocatiou, in ceriaiu dcserviug cast's scholarshii/s heing on'ere.l.to emiblc the 
cliiui to cunlimie Ju sebook 


emcAoo. 


T he ( luca,Rj. \ c^caliomil Ihucau was e.stuhlishfti in 101 1 hy the Joiiit coinmillee 
for votaiioiiul^upcnision. a comiuilliH' orgniilzd hy the (’hictigo Woinau’s 
Cluh. the \Vomjm s City Cluh. ami the Asstjclatl^ of CvWglatt \lunmae 

In l!»i;t the exectiUve ho.ar.l of the Joint confitiittec wiPenhifgod to Include 
roprosent^lves from ||,C v^mtlonal committee e.f the CItv Cluh the Chicago 
As,sociujt,.n of f.'oiumcfce, the Chicago Woman's Aid, and I'epre.seiitiitlvcs of in- 
ditstry/ The llr.st .voiir. one worker was eniploye.I h.V the committee to imike a« 
slm^of Imlustfial comlitlon.s;?,ml to mlvi.se ami ph.ee hoy*, and' girls leaving 
schtx.l. At a later date imother worker was .oddoil. I'p.m miS the sttilT of the 
vocational hurenti mm.hercd font- workers. Thp .suhiries of two were paid h. 

Iho Joint comuilttee, the third hy the (.•Ith-ag,. Wot, tan's Aid. ..'ud the fourth hy 
tliL* Clib'np) A.sswijMlo)! of Conmiorre. 

In lOKk fht^)ar(l of otlucailon l.i>ok over the bureau to the extent<of 

^ providing an oflUWitl, olerlenl as,sjstniKv and teleiOmno service In March 
lt»1(i. the hoitrd of education took over the hnrOu entirely, and lias iipiK.lnte.i ) 
two vocational advisers, « 

The dellnllc ai.«l Imme.llnie pur|.oses of the vo.,-ntloipil*iiureau ns tlnm ottab- 
' lished lire: - . \ ^ 

Kii'sl, To study Industrlnl opporttmlllos o|>en to,d>o.vs and glrhs with ve.^t 
t.i.wnges nn.l llie reeiyiretimms neceasary to entoj ftp occupatlpit ; the-nBOVot 
wlilclt heglmiers «nter theroreupntloim; the nature of tlio work-? thh chnflcea 
for ndvnitcdiei.t tiud ch-Velopthent-iti /short, to gnther the grentesh ts*ssll,le 
acioujit of ihformtuiihi rfegaralUg UuWal I'ijtl winlltlons,lR ord^r ta advlso 

hud jsli ls niHl to 8^0 Jfterii n.stiirnn tlieir ciircor^. gs .workers » 

n.lylfo mo clrfrOrott nUtiht to leave ^chogCatad fo urge them' to re- 

TlSHh 'effort Jo"refei#t)teoi. 4 iscUt^^ ,n 

fiUlpuNdhosoclilldrp^nAflio npea,o%istsnch'iir«ecu , 

IstmHIuiTo^ollmy^p plni'ea,’ odvls.' v 

lug idm ^ tnrc'aOvantflge ol W«r^oj)i)Ort^^^^ 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

FALL BIVEU, MASS.' / 


The work of vocational guidance was startctl at the Twhnical High School 
In 1915-lG. 

Tlie following outline gives the principal directions in which hogiiinings have 
been iimtie: 


(fl) Instrucfion of teachers. 

(&) Intruductldn of the study of connmniily civics and occupatlo[is. 

(c) riacement and folimv-up of pupils at work, . 

(d) Kducntioind and vocational advice. 

(e) A stndy of reasons for leaving school, 

(/) A study of graduates who have aitemlcd higher InstiluUons. 

(^7) Attempts to adjust the work of tlie .schools 

(1) To ineeSlo(*id industrial liecHls, * / * 

(If) To provide prcvocntional training. ‘ ^ 

InsfruCtiorH 0 / ftw/icrs — Kaiif inThe- current schoipl year a niouiber of the 
Ilarvurd rqcnUy wa.s invited to address (he toacliefs of 'the scfiool gu the .sub- 
ject of the aims of vocntioiud guidance. This meeting was designed to encour- 
age all the, teachers to ’devote more tlmught to (he I'ossibilitic.s <»f giving the 
present curriculu)li sucli a (r»'nd as to bring about a wiser choico of vocations 
on tlie part of Lite pupils. Dlsciisslons in faculty nu'<‘tlngs fnlhnvod fr<»m the 
inlorost arouse<l at tluit time and Itmnediate r(‘SuU<^ wm'O seciirisl hi sovt'ral 
depart iiients. This was particularly true of the Kng/lsh ami lil. story depart- 
iiHMits and of some of the simp, household economljcs, ain;^ science courses. 

I.ater iii the year anotlier speaker was invited to aadre.ss tlie faculty oii fhe ^ 
same suhjoi t, and the matter was kept alive hy discussions and hy cncourag*'' 

Ing teachers to visit sclio^ilsvwlicrc work of this UjjnT Is being curried ok, * * 

JnfrodueUon of the slud^of conimuniii/ cirirn and ocevpatifmA.^Wl iirst- 
year classes ore rofinlreil in cominunity civics, in which egnsid- 

ern bio 'stress i.s laid* vocations. f 

For sevendV<'»»r.s members of ^n morel a I geograjiliyclasses lmve.lg?eti asked 
to prepare a long paiwr ou " Tlie history of iny fat lior’s vocation,” 

Vnrioas endeavors have lioon made hy the school and by local organizations 
with n view to aj^slstiiig studei^ In making a choice of a IdgherdnstUutlon or ** 
iipprcMillco course. Umfer the auspices of the "Fall lUver branch of the A.s.sg. 
elation of Colleglatp Alumnae, a pamphlet has been preparcdQvhlch gives In- 
formation conconiing colleglatoopportualtics within the reach of young women ^ 
who graduate from the Fal] Ulver h I gir schools, 

Jiiictv member of the gnulimyng clnf'S has had one or more conferences with 
the principal or with a teacher .who has been delegated to^do this work. Advice 
has been given as to thc'cholce of a college pr of <\u apprentice course, and hi 




some instances cnai^ges imvo been made in the pupils' program to l| 
right kind of prepatmOon for the conrso elected. Conferences are being held 
^y!th memlfers of the third-yeat blas^ Ih ordeb to detcrinllie* whether 
«^they should change to the Claaslcal HIkH School for ipst year qf prepara- 
tion^ or yftiftt pUr$uetl If they are t^ cemain lii the I'echiUcai 

Throt^hjj# th^iferertces \a^^ been herd with sCUdeot^ hi 

every cuger appegi-ed to warrant If changt^ In indivlUuai s 

progf bce^ made The utrirp^t frcctlom 

bps beenj|^erglsed ^luin^^g pdptls fjc^^ , 

- jas diyfeiW that flfjtkte ond^ubt^ 

Rpy^eifir^ Tpehai^ Uigti:8c&ooL lao* 

- 4^ bur^u, vnlreriltjr.^ ^ 
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A -i,U,d), 0 / the nnwus f„r tearing set, got. -When pupils nre absent for any 
•Icii-th of time, or slmiify their intontioii to loiivc school, every effort Is niailo 
to (llscwer the real reason for leaving. Parejits are urged to come to the 
ficlaml to talk with the prlndinil or with the teacher.s whenever it appears 
lliat (here Is any likeliliood of keeiiiag a .stialent in sthool. 

/'apif.s entering higher iimlitulions.— The Toclmical Iligli School alms to dls- 
cowr the ptipil to himself. It provides opia.rtunitio.s, both mental and mnnnal 
by wlu.-h the ptu.fl can test for hlm.sidf hi.s fitness and Hiring for the varlotrs 
opolungs ill business and imiustriiil life. * 

roijoNA, e.\L . * 

L W. director of vonitlonal piiJdanfe. 

Vocational gni.lame as organized in the schools of I'oinona, Cal., Is lamed on 
•the heliet that if^edacatiOn is n preparation for life Hie e.sscaCmls of voealioii.s 
In whieh the jnipila will find life should einplmsi-/.isl lliroughout the entire 
period of propariLtloa. To tills end an elVorl Ims hcca iiiado to hring Industrial 
liihtriiintlou into the lou'or giado.s through .sh.ries of hidii.stric.s, talks hv'nure- 
feontjitlvcs of vooni oti*. 

The personal ekMiicat Is .siiamhited hy nusias a recorlj card which is used ^ 
throughout the grades. r,am it arc eniereil such Items asNsjalllies, nptitn.lcs 
cnvlromneiit. use of spare time, health, nfler-seliool iIUnT^tc. ' The infornm^ 
tioii for this hirjjc.ranl Is ohttiincU from Binaller vtirds wlilch tendiors mi 
out for nil pupils every year and from .[lersonal interviews with the piipils- 
In the high .school sp.aikers iiddress the stuileiit hml.v or gronp.s of sin.leats 
and ill other wnys the life motive is Itcpt before the students 
To assist the pupil Uiroiigh this peritNl a cour.so in life ciiwr Is given In 
!ho ninth year; nud hocause miiny of the pupil's prohloius are individual ench 
Is fflvoii a person 111 Iiirervio»\\ 

'J'horP, is another phase of vocational guidance in the ronioan schools tlL is 
. Tiioeting with good results. A grofit effort ks heiiig made to prevent the leaSige 
fromdhe schools. The problem Is not so miicli to lltid J6hs' for Uiose wha , 
drop <M CB to hold the pupils Ml .school ufitil hotter pre|1nrod (or participation 
In vocntlontil life. • To this end each pttpll who is thinking of leavlii-' or Vho . 

docs leave Is Interviewed In an aticini.t to right the mlsuudersf«dlng”whleh Is > 

often the caiiSe, Mmiy are thus ® ^ 
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VII. RECENT ENGt,ISP EXPERIENCE AND ITS SIGNIFI- 
r GANCE FOR THE UNITED STATES. 

* at / 

The present study has concerned 'itself almos^holly with voca- 
tional guidance and the public schools in the United States. Except 
for incidental mention the foreign developments have been disre- 
^ garded, the system abroad having been carefully described in a 
previous bulletin of the Bureau of Education.', Recent English 
experience, however, hai5 been so important and so illuminating in its 
N^ons for the United States that a separate discussion will be given 
to it in this chapter. 

On July 25 and 26, 1917, a conference was held at the Board of 
Education oflSce in London on the Choice of Errtployinent ActJ 
Those present included representatives and officer of local education 
authorities exercising or "likely to exercise the ^wers conferred by 
the act. .The object of the conference was — 

, to Consider tl)e nee<l for exteivllng the work carried out under the act» which 
mpowijrs locaLeducatlon authorities to moke orrangeinonts for giving to imys 
and girls umler 17 years of age assistance with respect to the choice of suit- 
able employment by means of the coUe^lon and the communication of lofor- 
mntlon» and the furolshlng of advice* ^ ^ 

c An aU-important problem . — In his introductory address the Hon. 

H. A. L, Fisher, presidetit of the Board of Eduoatiom, described the 
‘ problem before the conference as one of the most important in the 
whole sphere of educational endeavor. He said : 

There nre^ of couiw, some dlyrlcts In Knglpnd where tills problem of draft- 
ing school children Into Industry ?olv^ Itself. There ore some towns wliere 
then Is n predon^nnat Industry whldi naturally absorbs all» or the greater 
part, of the afalloblc child labor. The factory gates are open; Industry Is 
••'t i ^^Imost hereditary, and tbtm Is ft cptislnnt nnep unimpeded flow of child iobor 
froia fhej^hoolSKTpto 

. MV Whether this automatic process be jloslrable pf np^ I do hot pretend V 
‘ detente. Bui tbe<^ districts are s minority, III a yery^ large part of 
ther^^ grealhody of chj >yh]cVmay be diverted either Into 

. channel or Jhto that chann^ ficcordlng""to the presence -of a dlrectlug 

• *og^icy,.^nd tt^hl a matter vital soclah Importance tha& in .ei^ry district 

' — 4 — ,r—: - . -f -- T i i ■ r 

^ Bldomileld^TbO £kbo^ and Start la (Educ. But, 1014. No. 4.) 8w nlso 

tbe -aniae ^uthop*! Vocatloiyil: bf Y<rath. ' ‘'V 

• Wort W^organlMd undey two artai'Tbe^'Lalior 
Rxchange Act ^ lOOA ^d Iwcitloa (.Choice- of Employmefth jwt of lOlO. For the 

Of liha 8ca<»d and the start Ih Life, ^ 

Hdtt^Board of Kducat^ at .a coafertaca. oa tho'chofee of 

v(CirciW 1(00;^ a.i ^ ^ 
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where these conditions prevail there shall be an^lnt^Igent and watchful 
agency preiwrotl to divert labor Into those channels of work which are likely 
to be most fruitful, and to divert it from channels which lead no^'heit^ and 
are likely to be barren. 

The schools and the Mr. Fisher emphasized the need for 

enlightenment of all classes of the public as to the value oieducation. 
Ho shotved how industry had made inroads upon the schools at the 
outbreak of the war; • 

beginning of tlie war, wlien first, the shortage of labor became apparent, 
n raid wns made upon the schools, a great raid, a succeesfiil raid, a raid startetl 
by a large Ixxly of uureflcciing opinion. The result of that raid upon the school® 
IKUS l)een that huudrwls of thousmnU of children In this country have been 
1»romniiireIy withdrawn from school, and hnve BufTered an' irreparable damage 
uliich It win be quite impossible for us hereafter adequately to repair. Tlint 
is n very grave and dl.stre.sslng Byinptom, We even find magistrates up and 
down the country giving the weight of their authority to the proposition that 
cbildrrti of 11 years of ago may be safely withdrawn from school and drafted 
into industry on the ground that Industry is a matter of yotlonoJ Importance, 
und with t\|e ^luplicatiou tliot wlucatlon is not « matter of national imiiortnnce. ’ 

THE WORK IX YORK. ’ 

Under the title of “Five Years’ "Work and Its ^Ibsulls” D. S, 

(. richtoiu ol^nirnian of the York jtivcnile employment committee, 
gine an account of the work in ^ ork .sincejlhe ojiening of the Juvenile 
Employment Bureau in 1912. Mr, Crichton desci»ibed the condition.? 
in York and the fiinctions of the Juvenile Employment Bureau ns 
follows: 

The popuintlon of tlio*clty of York Is 82,282. of wlioin 14.193 arc In nttendance 
nt the elementary day schools. The ^outflow of children from the schools Is 
about 1,300 niimiall.v, so that there arc about 4,000 children between 14 and 17 
years of age In the city. The bureau Is the means whereby the school s.rstam 
and the Indnstrlnl sy.stem are to be linked up; Its es^nttnt duty Is to enWe ' 
the scliool-lenving children with a \le\v to their Industrial employment. Its 

purtlcnlar functions jnay he stated as follows: 

(1) To advl.se boys and girls as to what work they are fitted tor fiy their 
abDlty, tastes, character, and eilutatlon. . 

To snpwvlse, If neccksofy,, the youhB'WQrkaf after he la placei.. ' 

(3) To give advice ni*d Information to cMIJhrem as to h proper coursed ~ 

ihrther education. ^ ^ '' 

(4) To gnthet, Information nboilt local indtisirleii Upon *lHch to biS6 advice 

(5) 'To register appUcanto^nd hrltig them |nto ipueh wllb'ei^iloyers; •' 

1V ork o/ ^ld~6uret*e.rr^^et^OTn 1^^ and Idlf a total j^ V,22i‘hnii> 
dilates ^or eiQplfyment were hahdl^ by ^Vbiiteau 0£''the appli- 
cants, SjOSS.made appJicatibiT cither imm^ately on leaving school 
or within a year^ ^ tt^llntunbcr reported 

school was 5,258, so tha|ra]^a:i^aiBfttdy 58 per cei|#i^' those l^vuig 
school'sopght work through th»,agc%,pf fhe burwo.!;' Mr. Crichiion 
■ - ‘ ■: '■ ■ ■ ' 
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points out that in taore than 2,000 cases a parent accompanied tha 
child in inaWng inquiries about employment; ^ 

^ Some of the ^>ecial investigations made by the York committee 
were follows : 

1. Inquiry as to which occupations are responsible for throwing 
boys of from 17 to 21 years of age on the labor market. 

2. Employment of school children out of school hours. 

3. Inquiries into the industrial careers of boys in relation to their 
standard of educational attainment. 

4. Inquiries into the careers of applicants for employment who 
have reached the agfe of 16 yeats. 

5. .Juvenile eftiplo^’ment after the war. 

The conclusions reached by Mr. Crichton from fho work in York 
are that the plan has undoubtedly given children and their parents 
better facilities for obtaining good employment; that it has, in gen- 
eral, satisfied the employers; that it has established lines of com- 
munication between the employers and the school authorities ; and 
that it has become to a consifierable extent an “ intelligent department 
with regard to the requirements of adolescents and tlie possibilitics^of 
meeting these requirements.” 


:#■ 




THE AUTHORITY AND THE JUVENILE, 

Duplication of authority in handling juveniles, and the ineffective-^ 
ness of optional provisions, were the main points in the paper rend 
at the conference by Spurley Hey, director of education for Man- 
chester. His 'Contribution included a report of the Manchester in- 
quiry into the out-of-school employment of school children and a 
'feoggested program for reconstruction. 

Suggestions for reconstruction , — As the result of his experien(*e 
v^ith juvenile employment plans in three cities, Mr. Hey makes the 
tfpBowipg suggestions: ; ^ 

. -- there should be one central authorTty (the BoSM gf Question) 

and 'one local authority (the local education authority) for all niaSers relating. 

to the general eUttCation and training of juvetihea from 3 to 18 

>|^rs of 

(5) tjbe powers of edqcattonat control and supervision now possessed 
by the^me ofilce^ locbl gov^rn)nept board, the board df^rade, la'respei^* 
such^lweiiDn;^ tran^red to the Bo^rd of, Eduction. 

(3) 5®tat 4lie tran^erence of educational ii^erf f^m* certain ’Uoyei'flWat 
'^ 5 ^rtttiebta to the ppard Of ^pcatfoa shoUld^l^ followed Iq the Ip^l aVeas 
: by tfui»ference of control to local edt^tlon 

aatl|0rlj^ . , J’'" ' ’ 

.. adoption of the EducaUQu fChokeof^ Employ men 

.Vltaotdd^ W spittle compdlsory ilPOQ *Jl locot dducatlon ^^nthoriites. ^ * 

■<8J: Junr^ at jn op«roUon, should 

be aboU8b.d dr taelfM hitd.di^oe of wj^oyment 
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fO) That choice of eraployment committees should, as a part of their 
*“ «>«•? Into effect schemes for 'aftercare 

M, “P <° deal wlU. day-continuatlon schools 

.slamld be compuUory |n character and s -Jjject to the adtoinlstraUon of the 
Lonnl of Mucation and the local education authority. 

(8) That some development of eventng-play centers Is desirable on behalf of 

it In Th k“ school, that such development should 

Iw on the lines of clubs, and that such facilities will be especially needed unon 

(»rTTrit"l f t"l“^ t-ompulsory day conUnuatlon classes. 

1 ^ Introduced making It Illegal to employ chil- 

dren s.vstenCtcally for wages befoix. 14 years of. ago; or. In the alLLZ 
that the adoption of sections 1 and 2 of the Mmploymeub of Children Act 1903, 
should be made compulsory upon all local education nuthorltlea. ’ 

UXDkSIRABLE EMPLOYMENTS. 

“The wider and deeper onc^ knowledge of trades and occupa- 
tions becomes, and the more experienced one is in placing boys and - 
girls m situations, the less one is inclined to make sweeping condem- 
2 Particular employments or unqualified approval of 
Others, Sir. H. Norwood, of tlie Birmingham central care com- ' 
mittec m his paper on “ Undesirable Employments.” Mr. Norwood 
described the more usual advei*so features of employments under the 
heads of (1) Repetition work; (2) warehouse work, etc.: (3) errand 
and me^Ciiger boys; (4) dirty trades and occupations; (5) heavy 
work; (6) seasonal trades; (7) overcrowded employments; (8) mii 
ccllaneous undesirable eniploj'ments. 

/Repetition worL”~Jn Mr. Norwood’s observation -the worst fea- . 
turo of present-day juvehUe employment is tliat “ such a vast amount 
of d involves no pnduatod training over a reasonable period of 
time ; that mo^ of the work is S9 limited fti scope and monotonous 
m operation as4o s unt growth. Mr. Norwood showed how necessaw 
It is to be constantly warning parents of thc.se facts, giving it as Jus 

opinion that there is no more acute problem imd no mor^discon Ag- 
ing exi^rience to the juvenile employment hffice” than that of the 
cpnsta^stieam of boys ohd girls 16 to 18 years of age who, Jrhving 
reachedT^e end of their cheapness to employers at merely mechanic^ 
proce^,^me ^lack to the employment office for now jobs. ^ 

Educatton through wori.— Mr, Norwood concludes with a filea for 
jpoM ^nc^al reco^ifaori of.ithp teduqatroUal effects and possibilities 

of the boys’ s«d girls! wp>fc H^.^y8; ppssmM 

s,rw 
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the pupils nre doing in the works. The best can not be done for the boys and 
girls unless there Is close operation between the two, and coordination, so 
far os may be, behvecii the education in the school and In the works.* With a 
recognition of the Iwaring of the one on the* other, and of both on the develop- 
ment of the poVers of the boy, we may hope to s^e much-improved and better- 
planned schemes of training Mn the Industiie.s, whether apprenticeship in a 
mo(llfte<l form U revived or not, and we may further hope to see a saner regard 
for the physical, hygienic, and moral conditions in the works. 

DemohiUzation and the juvenile 'workers . — The remaining papers 
at the conference were given over to the perils* of demobilization, 
aftercare, and the application of the choice of employment act to 
rural areas. 

In liis paper on the perils of demobilization R. A, Bray, clinirmnn 
of the London juvenile advisory committee, dealt witli three 
questions: (1) Kffects of the war on juvenile employment; (2) the., 
problem of demobilization; {3) the part to be ^^layed by juvenile 
employment committees in assisting boys and girls to pass through 
the demobilization pefiod with a minimum of danger. 

Juvenile employment and the «?«?’.— -Mr. Bray describes the war 
situation as it affects juvenile employment in thi^following words: 

- (1) With industry mobilized for w4tr there has been n great cliange in the 
distribution of occupations among juveniles. Hoy.s. in miinbers fur beyond tlie 
.-ordinary have entered engineering sliops ami are engaged in producing muni- 
tions. Girls are slmilnriy employed, and arc also replacing boys in office aiul 
ineawnger work, while they have largely forstikcu tlio (kcdlnary women’s occu- v 
nations, such as dressmaking, millinery, and domestic .senicc. 

(2) There 1ms, on the whole, been some decroose in the dpportimltles for 
training in the workshops. Boys and girls wlio would In ordinary times have 
entered an occupation with good prospects of' learning a trmle are taking up 
employment altogether uneiluentive. On the otlmr hand, l>oys who would have 
become me.s.sengers and office yotiths arc now engsige^l on work whlcli, from the 
standpoint of education, is certainly not less, and possibly inore, valuable than 
their normal employment 

(3) It will certainly be fotind that \n the long run the health of the juvenile 
worker has suffercHl. Apart from the unsuitability of iimny of the new occu- 
pations, VSti long hours and the froquenf night work of those engaged op xnuul- 

C tious ^'^rlous strain on the boy and U^e girl. 

The war has Innde life \ery difficult for tfu* youthful workers, and their 
luhiracter has su/feied. / 

' woitei's^cmobilization will rendj^" 

change of pccuptitloh lytoc&s&ry a l^rgo Jtff. Bray’s view. 

Mr, Bray anticipate thatixx districIsr aibiiti Dr"^feven m of 

woi^kers f^ced b 

eipploym^t . He fqres^ jjjfrttii^uhicly the^foflowing dangers 4hat 
must he recognized and met: 

H) There wip be the dwger J^iyenlle une||n|ilpymen^ pn a Urge scale, ' 
.wld^^the aocomiKwUes 

iMari who Ifiisse bss(!0 efijpageil Ott'lftiutionf 
OhS^one hai^, employers, famill&r as they are with 
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REOKNT ENGLISH EXPEBEBNOE. 

dlBclpUne which dlstfaigntah wch boyt 
wUl ^ r^uctant to engage them. On the other hand. thT^tSewS 
accustomed as they have been to high wages and to a Dractlcallv^nli^lJ!^T’ 

waci whl'h"’ “«*Pt employment at the 1 ow^T!!Ss ^ 

/oT necessarily follow the termlnaUon of the war. 

^ (t») There wHl be dau^r of the boys att^- alrla' if ipft « i a' 

taking up work for which they are not best suited. On the one hand there wm 
bo the tendency In accentuated form to Judge the value of a va^ncv 
l^nlary advantages 'oljcred. On the other hand, In the case of th^ who n^^ 
experiencing the pinch of economic pressure there will hp iho J 

•eem ,to ,« I SJr 

(4) There Is the danger to the children leaving school durlne the^^ 
of Industrial dlslocaUon following the war. * 

f erret to M dangers.-Uv. Bray gives an elaborate analy- 

mnl?ii;!oL’!!^!!“/v!..^ '!*! ^ .*)‘^“ssary to meet (1) perils of- do- 


mobilization as they affect juvenile workers: 


(1) The first essential In all n«paraUon lies In the task of aeciirrn^ i.. - 
dUtrlct an active Juvenile employ^nt commit^ ^ 

acUve committee will be to ehUst the sdrvloes of a 
^S) iron organlzauons. in the dlst^ 

4 of demoblUsatlhn reanSSS 

Mtobllshment of close relations betwedi the Juvenile employment^m^^ 

and the employera Each committee shoulrf. in cooneraUon with tiJ^ 

™^* 4 ^***°*®’ ®'"*“**“ systemaUc visiting of^e employes of the dlstrirt**^" 

4 Relauons should be established between iuveJue SyL^r^L- 
and tee welf^ and health section of the ministry of munltloL. 

(6) During demobUl*aUon every effort should be ns«Ml to Induce children fr*.' 
to leave school, to continue In a^fendance. • 

Leadets should be israed to. teachers exploinlDg the conaeauenrM 

em^oyment, Md the nnoertainty of obtallnlng employment at au!^ “ 
(6) Juvenile employment committees most have -ready, nrenared 

“» "«• kW wTSSotISJ; . 
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Vocational guidance as a modern movement has been traced in this 

report through the educational meetings of the past dozen years, ' 
through the more important studies of school leaving in relation 
to employment, made usually with vocational guidance motives, 
through the developing literature of the occupations, which has made 
ayaUable the kind of information necessary for reliable vocational 
direction, and through the concrete efforts to set up adequate ma-, 
chine'ry for vocational guidance ihva number of qommun|ties. 

-- Those who have watched the vocational guidance movement have 
^ seen H broadening out until, originally signifying little more than \ 
the giving of limited couh^ to individual seekers for employment, 
it has come to mean an important program affecting fundamentally 
both education and industry. Educationally, vocational guidance 
is bound up with vocational training, prevocational education, con- 
tinuation school work, the cooperative plan of half-time work, the 
"'Gary plan^ and the junior hi^Vhool, and, like most of the4, it 
. presupposes a complete remaking of education on the basis of occu- 
pational demands. Industrially it involves placement, employniont* 
Supervicion, specific attention to such problems as labor tumqver in 
indu^, and the eduaiion tif employers and the public to the^poe- 
aS^ilities qf'guidanpe as^'^blici function to be carried out throueh 
.^thesphool. / " 

The studies of school lsia(ving/and employment 'were considered in 
; some detail in this report, 'bec^Jt is largely from 't&em that the 
" vocational gtiid ance m pvenmhWeriYoajTajinpj^^ 
am ih enthtragironenrin sho^ that the untimely entrance of 
boys and girls 14 to JU jjsars. of ago intq industry 'fe due mainly 
to di^tisfaction with school and to economic pressure, th e l atter 
a piuch lew iiAportnnt'plaee thap populav'^nioh 
to %itli (»qto8 . suggest thTMtSfe^’s responsibUity and ’ 
jn^^dance; '‘ttey hkdicate'ihe n^.for educatiohnl 
■ gmdanto tbat^willLlteep the boy and gibUonger in school; tW nail 
«#nr ni: ipodjfication -6f school programs imd tohool and an 

wtpanatwi of c<^|inua^n ^Shool they Jnjply the Sed fon a 

still mora»genp^ form of vocation! ^enUghtrainnent that *£ 

parents and <*11^^ » adequate' 

tion for life iaon a par with inability to pay for proper food, 
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ing, and shelter to n»intain health. The studies of school leaving 
and employment are further in agreement in shovmg that with few 
exceptions the occupations open boys and girls 14 to 16 years of 
age are of the sort that provide no advancement beyond the lowest 
living wage. 

The need for guidance established, the next step was constructive 
studies of the occupations. Census material was interpreted and 
utilized,* vocational pamphlets were prepared after consultation with 
('Hijiloyers and workers and after investigation of the occupations. 
Federal and State Governments and private foundations published 
studies of conditions in the trades. Later, vocational surveys, made 
to secure a proper basis' for a program of vocational training, began 
to go into the analysis of occupations and processes, thus furnishing 
' invaluable material for an understanding of the requirements for 
positions. This has led to a wealth of reliable information in acces- 
sible form superior to anything available before, and has made pos- 
sible an approach t^dustry by the school that Would have been 
inconceivable a few years ago. 

School use of this newer vocational material is a problem on Whicl/ 
vocational guidance is now working. At least four direct methods of 
presenting vocational information to pupils are recognized— througli 
Tocntidhal talks, through Vocational pamphlets, through English 
/»nd civics classes, and through the “life-career class” in voktions, 

^ More inrportant still is the utilization by the school of occupatibnal * 

' |diita as the basis for curricular adjustmelk and content material in ail 
subjects, from the lowest to the highest s^ool grade. 

Examination of giiiiaiice plans in typical communities shows 
little uniformity. In B^ton, vocational guidance under private aus- 
pices furnished pioneer training* rese^ch, and propaganda s^vice 
loading to the establishment of what is now a fairly complete ofgani- I 
zation of guidance as'part of the public-schqol system, under a quali- 
fied director. In Cinqim^ti research has remained the dominant/ 
note.*^ In New York, volunteer agepciea have been largely depepdfiil r 
ftpon; and the emphasis has been upon placement. Grand Rapi/ls ' 
continues tp serve as a model for many communities, the 'plan fpt 
vocational information through English courses b^ingsAdftptable ^ 
nearly eVe^tyiWQfschobl system Chicago ^as taken, oiW^fficialH- 

the placemelt %o'fk formeirfy carried op .|n coopeparidiiL witb^piiif- 
iinthropic>ag6fici^. *Pps|pp is still the only oityHJf ^ny sizo fliat baW' 

4 ' “I 

‘ r =1. CONCLUSIONS.^ . 

^ follpwi w-eonclpsioM ^ 

. ^dan^ih schoidSik lifi^^ be confined -rw, 

tQ mdiTida^.^imM^ng tuy avvocation burea1i% by-^ ^ bufls ^ 
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W W i'Q^arded as a movement having aS its purpose a better distri- 
potion of human service. It implies broiulening the program of 
studies to inolude a systematic study of the industrial organization of 
society. “The thought of vocational guidance must live in every 
phase of educational work from its earliest beginnings.’’ 

2. Study of individual aptitudes has mj^de relatively slow progress. 
Vocational psychology, while of high promise to the vocational guid- ^ 
ance movement, is not yet regarded, even by psychologists, as of 
much direct value in any system of vocational guidance for schools. 

3. It is in the field of occupational information that most progress 
has been made. The important developments in this field have made 
po^ble a variety of successful plans for imparting vocational infor- ^ 
mation to pupils in school. 

4. The most hopeful next step in guidance work is the interesting 
of teachers in the world of occupations. A program of vocational ^ 
guidance for any school system implies teachers who familiar 
with tile history of modem industry, who have studied social move- 
ments, and who believe in the worthiness of all human service. 
Teachers are logical agents of society in making its work known. . 

^ 6, The general ppblic i^ill need to be educated to the importance of 
schooling, and particularly to the. necessity of differentiated courses. 
Employers and labor leaders will need to be utilized as "cooperating 
factors, in bringing the school and industry together in sucK^^ way 

_ as to result in bett^ industry and a better school. 

6. Systems of vocational guidance for large cities will usually 
grow out of vocational education, theugh*they ^ould not be allowed 
io be subordinated to it. An as^tant superintendent or a special 
dyijector should be in" charge andiffllll^ have considerable la^tude in 
regard to making suggestiops foi* other departments of the school ^ 

, ^ ^ smaller cities vocational guidance Virill be one of the thief 

5 \ functmps of,tiie v 

* 7$ ^puntmities initiating systems 6f vocational guidance .should 
’ ^be^^^cula^ly car^f^ to use services oj£ existing social agencies. 

: ' ^Vi^tional gipdiui^'touOhes many pba^ of hwfian life and labor 
.thah:pjacti(^ ever^y- social agency ^an*make sonpife contribution Jo it. 

‘ 8.:^S^tiona^l ^ guinea, has %.Jhe tlnited 

in tke of piroblenis 'Teki^c^ ^ar, . JC^Q^ithstanding 

the repffiited 5?;arnings gwea^bj. EnglimU 

manje. (^pld prla tire lea^#ig schbeLto go inter jiiddstt^ because 
^ ^^lufe of hig^ 'wag^ The scl^bbTSStOOrdpS^ll^^ ^ 

^ u |XBsible. Ovii- thicee ^hb go into ein]^«^merit 

'^^ 1 ^ 1 si^>ervisioi^ of le^aiming • ' 

of -th^. lor ^ei^^tloar^ben the tra; mplo]nu^ is ^ 

fldiool rniiiy toys into more pbniument mesoi^^ 

trbtk, jin 4 ban emi^ua^ Use vaiaei>f training botlt for tompo^^ 
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war service and for the reconstruction period after . the" war. To 
help effectively in this movement the schools must establish con- 
tacts few of them now have, with labor unions, employers, and the 
general public. It is only by being thus equipped that the public 
schools can take th e leaderslup in a movem^t as fundamental as 

ahat for vocational Jt possibilities 

for U I'PAVCraniVQ r\-f J J-l. J ! 1 i»# 
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Jacobs, Charles Louis. A vocational guidance bibliography. California Stale 
Printing Office, 1916. 24 p. (California State Board, of Education. r.ul- 
letln No. 12.) 

Olvea a Hit of 100 selected books — 75 intendod for advlsoea, the remainder of par- 
ticular value to teachers and speclallets. Each title U accompanied by a brief de- 
- ""^gcrlptive annotation. 

/Omaha Public Library. Choosing a career, (A list of a few of the most us»»- 
ful books on vocational ^Irlance for both teachers and pupils.))]' Asso< ia- 
^ tlon of Collegiate Alumnae. Vocational guidance section, ^ 

Klchards, C. R. Selected bibliography on industrial education, Asbury Park, 
N, J., 1007. 32 p. 8®. (National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education. Bulletin No. 2.) 

Contains some references of historical interest for vocational guidance. • 


United States. Bureau of Education. List of references on vocational gtilcL 
ance. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1914. 6 p. 8* 


. Leaflet lists of recent references !' are added from tinde to time. 

11 p. [1910.1 


University of Chicago. Vocational guidance bibliography. 

** Recent books, magaslne articles, reports and bulletins.'* 


t. General Books. 


Boston, .Qlfm & Co,, 

^ * 


Ulbdmfleld, Meyer, Readings in vocational guidance, 
iftns. 

A source book for the movement. Brings together many irticles not otbenvlse 
sccesslble, 

[Un CO., 1015. 
ucational Monographs, 


— -Voutb, school, 6ttd yoegtion., Boston.' Itpughton Mlffil 
' ^tlaipn of bis VocaRonal guldad^ of youth. tRlvcrsldq Hi 
1011) with additional material. 
jRspecially he]pful Iq. Its ^tatemenj^f (he foriolgo experience and In its '•■ugg«^s- 
%-fcd ^ntl^rlqVVaOheduler, sp^ta^ < . 

t yUft v$dattona| guidance of; ypilth, ^ Boston (etcJy^^iloa^Uon MIffiln C?o., 

T pj (Riverside Hl^u^timihl Monogrftph^^ ^ 

sffijlo* . /i; .. 

Btflf a v|]^ua^le Introductory '"The data cpstalh^ In ^hts Vplume, with, other 
of the Bloomfleld mate^^ been ju^ught- toi^^ ^‘ To^tth, sqbuol. |ind' 

VMtloa/* ■ ■ " ’ ^ '' * ‘ : 

"BiewOr^ John M. The voeetlowl ^Idunce lavement. ' ' Vork, MtTcinfftuW 

A M|S#dVs of the px^tblenis and eoMlbilit^^^ the movemeDt, wltii good 

luidUn^ couatellng, aodi tM of typ|f«l bureaus. J . 
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Brewer, John M., and Kelly, Roy Wlllmarth. A selected critical bibliography 
of vocational guidance.* Harvard Bulletins In Education, No. 4, February, 
1917. 76 p. ' 

A review of the available literature:’' Particularly valuable for its annotations. 
Gives attention to ensployment managemeat. 
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C r)n\M«, B. Vocatfdnal and moral ^Idoice. Boston, OInn & Oof, 1915. 

0^|Hnei*tbe problem *of rocational guidance in conpectlon with the tranaCprina^ 
tloD.at present taking place in the educational system. Of specifd va^e to school • 

, men are the varioua ** contributions "’from coworkers cvHect^ In Intended 

• i‘specially for teachers of English. 

Hurry The Youth and the Nation. New York. Maomlllan. 1917. 

An attempt to utilize the Torational motive In Interesting boys in types of social 
service. ^ ^ 

^ I^iirsons, Franks Choosing a vocation. Boston. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909. 
1C5 p, . 

The first modern book on vocational guidance. > Its aim: ** To point out practlcnl 
steps that can* be taken ... in the selection of a vocatlou. the preparation for 
It and the tranaltlon from school to school." * « 

> PiifTer, J. Adams. Vocational guidance. Chicago, Hand McNally & Co., 1914. 

An attractive book with mapy illustrations of practical 'types of education, f^me 
of the ^Idance theory jias been seriously questioned because pf the vtew!> ou 
heredity and personal characterlstW 

UldmrdR. Claude. The man of to-raorrof\v. Chicago, Pregs of Hilllson & Etten 
Co.. 1917. 

A sumtnarlzatioD of various books, good and bad, on vocational guidance. Pub- 
lished by the General Board of the Young Men’s Mutual Irnprovement Association 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. 




S. Book$ on Vocatiofial Training with Hection on Yocational Guidance. 

Dean, Arthur D. I'he worker and the State. New York, Century Co., 1910. 
355. p. , . \ ^ - 

CoDtalnl esi^ciallji g6od chapters In, **Tbe educational algnlflcauce of modem In- 
dustry " : “ Women In home and Industry aud “ Edpcatlon fdr washed years." 

Olllette. J. M.. Vocational education. New York, American Book Co.. 1910, 

Contains Important references to v^atlonal guidance problems (p 0* ftfl: 
107-21.) ' ‘ . / • 

Ivnpp, JiuUn A., and Mote, Carl H. lienrnlng to edrn. Indliuiapolia, The Bohha- 
Merrill Co., 1915. 378 p. 
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Ch. XIV, p. 262-84, gives a summary of the demand, for vocational guidance, 

I-eake.“^ Albert H. Industrial ^uentioh. Its prpbiems, methods, and dangers. 
Boston and New York, Hotigh ton .Mifflin Co. 11913]. ] ^ ^ 

Vocatldnai guidance la. treated, p, 149-0$. ^ 

T^avltt, l>ank M. Exomplea^f induatrlui education. bWod, GIrm & Go, 1912, 

330 p. ► ' i . ■ ' • ■ . , 

' Chapter XVI (p, 235rr2C6) deacrlbea vocational guidance In Beaton, Grand Rapids.' ^ 
New York, and pinclnnatl. . ^ 

Weeks. Ru\h- Mary. The people's school. - A study In -vocaUonn^ training, 
Boston, New York [etc.l. lloughton; Miffltn^Co. [1912], 208 p. 12*. (River 
, sldeO^ucntional Mohognip^ by H. Suzznllp.) , f. . ’ "-4 

. Uns a short section dMll|i/wlth.voptionard^ 
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mCUnOKlL QlDaAStJjS Al^t^iEB gUBfiiQ TsnwrtrtTo^ 

Natij^ial AiwxaaUon of Conwratlon Schools. Thlr4 auBnalConvantlon. Pap^ 
, mx^ts. b^i^phies, and dlscnssloiis. (1916.) New York, .The Trow 
Press, 1916. 

The report by the committee on Tocational enhance, with dtseneslon (p. 331-482) 
ooyement, with ^special refer^ce to commercial Anna.’ 
m>Ulaud retarm on employment ropemslon ftom 56 ^wAb are Included, 

N*tlonalXJonference on Vocational Guidance; First Bston, November 1&-16, 
19J0. sBee Survey, 25: 316-20. November 26, 1910 {Bloomfield, Meyer) ; o/ao 
School Review, 19 : 57-62,. January, 1911 (I^vltt, F. BI.) 

Xht proceddlnga of tWs conference were printed only In part In addition to tbe 
referencea here, see Bloomfield, Readings. 

r Second. New ToNs^^totifer 23-26, 1912. New York, Published by the 

SecreUry, 1913. . 

* : Followjjp; Study of occunaUona; Scholanhlpa ; 

training t Uethoda of vocatlo^ 

^ * direction , .and Eelatioir of vocational guidance to employer. 

NaUonal RducftUon Assoclaaon. Vocational education^ proposed terminology. 
Presented by tbe Committee upon Vocational Bdne^on and Vocational 
Qt|Itoce, J[uly, 1914, ^ « 

- Section Vlir (p. 43) defines vocaUonal goldancer and aecUon IX (p. 44-45) defines 

• ai^ eiemplifiea lirerocjttlonal training. 

Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education. Report of 
the Committee on Vocatlonkl Guidance- (V. S. Bureau of BducaUon Bulle- 
tin, 1918, No. 19.) 

National Vocational Guidance Association, Vocational ghldance. Papers pee- 
sented at th^ organhktlon meeting of the Vocational Guidance Assocliitloii 
aicnna Rapids, Ulch., October 21-^ 191S; Washington, Government Print- 
tag Office, 1914. M p. 8*. (U. 8. Bureau of Edpcatloo. BuUeUn, 1914 
”®'. , 

,:r Proceedings of the fourth national cojxference, Richmond, Va.. Dccem- 
Iter 7-9, 191^ Pablisbed by theB8sociatla^'1916. 

fnlt^ ^tes.' ^part^t of Commerce and Labor. Vocational guldauca 
WaamngtoTip tiOTO>tmieiit^PE|iBiing Oflfice, ^1911. p 411-97. 8* ' 

Beptat f^hie 28th. anninl report^rf tb« Dtpartment of Cpameree'and Ubor 

.K ^ o' ▼<x*«ohal «ul.«an<» moTcmeat Dmcrlbe* chiefly 

th# work lA BQaton.aud New York. . ^ 

Quidance Society i>fr (^llfprhia, Ahnual report^ U916.1 San 

. ^ j^tanclsc^ Mw. Mnry-OlieDey, becretaxy. 

OuiAince in rppJoal Centfpn, 

,^enjj?^^l?kjr i|>he >o«8Kon Boatoh Behodih^enL Nn- 

ttoanil ^nnlcitpat Raviet7, STahna)^, 1913. 

^ W,. 0, ^dance*;ia (t mm city. ’ Aifl^ican School Lai« 

SToutna^ Avgust^ 1916.. ^ ^ 

^HoW'^^tte faculty of V ffinair'hlgh «:h<^l estaUllflr- a ^lonja 
goldaace syatemt -Mfmha! Trailring: if ;iBtUhg, Jft.n«>.y mi« -t' 

, 'Adeflerlf aon rf th^ vocafional ,,^^^ : 4' ' ; 

BRiom^ Meyer, >d W«t*orth, ’Upm F. The vbqallonal courfSellor til 

action. Survey, 80:183 , Mb^ 8, 1918. ‘ • ’ . ' . v- 

Ad» acwnnt of astoal caomiB ^fcSphon^VocaUoalButMm lllurtVated. 

^(on. PubUf Seteola Sepoft of tae WpatAitendenL Vdia'tio&al direction 

./.JuM^l^’ttab^aotnga M^ebrork ' ^ . 

faport, IMcember. 1W8. n. 

It* No. 10k iwa.) • ' 
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BrooWyn Vocational Goldanee Ajsaoclalion. VocaUonal goldance thmng&i jto 
BOhool.' (Printed by the Ben Franklin Oub of the Boya’ Hi^ School, v 
Brooklyn. N. Y.) - ^ 

A ihort report of the work^^ t^e as 9 <^latloiL 

Call foriHa Vocational Goldane^ Aafioclatlon. Papers presented at a meeting of 
the southern secUon, May 20, 1010* Junior Bepubllc. June. 1016. (Chino. 
Cal.5 . 

Articles oo meenlog and pnrposes of Tocattonal' guidance ; the Induttrlal sarrej 
etc., as carried out In California. 

Cincinnati. Public Schoola Annual report, 1015.* 

Pages 1S5-196 describe tbc department of civic toA vocaUonal scrrlce. Includluf 
the civic and vocational league of boja’ ciubs, made op of eighth grade and high 
school boya. 

Chic and vocational sen ice, 1015-16. 

EinphasiBes vocational Information, especially atndj of local occupatloiia. Con* 
tains lists of books for use in study of vocations. ' 

DavlB, Anrie S. R«port of the Burenu of Vocational Guidance. OWcago, Boa 
of Education printing plant. 1016. 

An important account of vodatloDal guidance in Chicago. 1911-16. 8chool-lei 
lU covering 6ve years. « 

Report of the Bureau of Vocational Supervision. April to Octob6if. II 
Educational Blmonthry. 0: 206-207, February. 1915, * 

— Vocational guidance in Chicago. General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Twelfth blennj^l convention, June 6-10. 1014. Chicago, m Official 
port, 1014. p. 460-473. 8*. . 

Darrell, Charlton R Vocational ^Idonc^ in the Baaadena high school. 

Educational Jiews, 10' 196-lM, i^rch. 1014. 

/ ^ Horton, p. W. . A plan of rocatiomil guidance for A^all dty. Seb^ Rcviet^ 

V April, 1915. N ' . 

peseribes the organisation of vocaUonal guidance as carried out In tbeM}8ha#oka 
InA, High Bchoot ^ v. 

Jacobs, Charles L. An experiment in hlgh-school vocational guidance. Manmai 

y Training and Vo(»itioiul. Education, <)<tober, 1916, p, 81-65. ' 4,. 

^ D<*ci1be« the conrw In " life-career atudy " In the high tehoola at ^n Tow. 

Also printed separately. * 

M<ugan» I. B 
^ { public Bcboplh. 1915. 

Paiasafc, N.- J. Dejartmenf of Eduegtton. Thp adviser ^stohi. ' W Anii& 
report, 191^-13, p. «>-64. . < - ' ^’<v - > 

Pasa4en% ^X City School^ ^Port of'^e snt^lnten ^ 

cont^n ot^C vucmWwi$|^ of tl^ vtudeats by^^ 

DuireU. cot^ior. - ^ ^ 7 

I^imoiM. - mile Sd&pplA» ’^ocatfonal giddat^ 5n PojiKjlm 

Bulletin^ vocational tuldance number,. (No. .<S^Mfr, ^ 

, ^ an " outlto^ for vocational tMhJrtng f^cgDd 1 ^ 1 ^ : - 

IWUsbuigb^ iPubirc Schoola J VoimlioiwVGuldhnce De]^ 

7:1784'1786,^^1^^^ ^ 

it t, %hool Committee. ? Vocational to^ks. . In fit Report I0C646. 
tk QfMM* ^ 

_Jn|>1ects‘of talks given th* pupils not g^ng la)o high school ftM clgbth^gni^. ig 
M^deii^ ^<-62. ^ ** ■ 

Re^ gutdanee report. 1012^1016. ^ Scattto Board of 

catibi^.101^.'^*'*^-' V ^ ,^r 

A desertpUon Ji the three yeart* werfr ia BeatpA . ’ 7,- - ^ 






’■‘— • ■ * ' ^ ' ' ' . *» ^^-. 
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BchmldlQpp Bureau for' Women and Girls, Report, June, 191S. 

De«erfbn work of a bureau wboM porpote la •' the education, placement, and voca- 
1^); , tional snid4nce<of«.8lrli.^ ' 

• » . jf 

Thompson, FYssk V.- Vocational enldanco In Boston. In NiUonal Vocational 
Guidance AtsQ(^tlon. Proceedings of the fourth national conference, Rich- 
mond, Va„ December TrO, Idil Published by the association. 

Also In School Rrriew, 23 :105-112. February. 1916. 

/<y United States. Bureau of Education. Reorganization of English In secondary 
- schools. Washington, Government Printing Office] 1917 (Bulletin 1917 

■y|^''No, 2.) . ’ 

- Pages 143-4T give a good brief account ot the Grand Rapida plan of vocational 
guidance through courses In Eogllth composition, 

\wfltion Bureau of Boston. Vocational . guidance and the work of the Voca- 
^ Uon Bureau of Boston. Boston, 1915. p. 1-15. 

Vocational Guidance Bdlletln. PuWlshed ten times a year by the National 
VocaUonal Guidance Association. April, 1915, to date. Secretary, Roy W, 
Kelley, Harvard tJnivefsity, Cambridge* “'Mass. 

Gives reports from varioua centers where vocational gnldaoce la attempted. 

[v^ Westgate, Vocational guidance in the stadium high school, Tacom6, 

Wash. Manual Training and Vocational Education, ’ 17 : 511-14. March. 

I ^ 1918. , I , ^ 

Wieatfey, W. A,' Vocational Information for puplls\ a small city high school. 

II School Review, 23: 175-80,- March. 1915. 

' i, vocation* as carried oat In a half-year course In the Middletown, Conn,, 

high schooL • ' 

Woolley, Helen T, The vocation bureau of the public schools, CIncInpai!, Ohio 
Vocational Guidance Bulletin, 3:2-5, May-June, 1917.' 

Describes the three offleos— employment certificate ofllce, placement oIBce and 
department research— that are combined in the Cincinnati Vocation Bureau. 

- Vocoflonaf Guido nee aW the Curriculum, , 

•s . 

lopp.'Kathei'tDeE. The place of IndustrT^tn elementary education. Ohlcago 
Untversi^ of Chicago Press, 1909. 

^ ^ Shows how knowledge of ocenpatTons can be given In fho early grades. 

l Alfred P> QulUatice by means of a h.vstem of dlfferenUated courses. 

■ in U, S. Bnrenu of Eklucatlon. Bulletin, 1914, No. J4, p. 48-52. 

S" J^coSk. tt Whst coursCof studj? should be taken by a bo^ who la entering 

i* ^ 

‘ ^ Paid Benry.u Tocfttfo&aljgnldanoe and public educutlo^t Bchool Bevlew. 

# ^ v. Janpary^lpllb ' ' \ 

' ftroui^out the enUre ^hool (mjrfer ‘Uhe pupil’s vocatitfnal Insight 

* " i»"^e>sr«S8iyelk developed.” Also la 

Browlj^ fedOlth^f^ Preyoca tional edotmtlofe'ln theuublltf 
£ Itoston, Houghtph Mlffll^ Go., 1915. 245 p, 3:^ 

' ^ Piacheat ihfgeatlODs fo^ modifying tht oMlnaiw school 

sttbfscta. " ' 

NaUoiMl BducaUonJ^WfJhUoa luj^rtiof the Oohimlttei on tte Place of- 
^ IndtMttle^ in PnfeJe HMucatlon. n woelatlon^lMO, 

*" eil^dee rfSChooUai^ OMfiU fir ^odiijca-. , 

■ J^^.*®**V* ter wettWaai guidance, . ^ 
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RIgbter, Leonard. The cniricnlum and rocational guidance. * Elementary Scho<A 
JourajU, 16: 369-80, March, 191C, " 

DJbcubsm the curriculum of the publlcT sohoole u the moet potent tmcy looUns 
towird the prerentlon of mlelltB. * ' • 

t United States. Bureau of Education. Lessons In community national life, / 
Community Leaflets, October to May„ 1917-18. 

Lcesone based on the ludoatrial organization of aoclety. Unusually direct and 
raiuable. 

Wile, Ira. Vocational guidance and the curriculum. American Teacher, 4 : 3-7, 
January, 1915. * ' -h. 

Al9o National Vocational Guidance ABaoclatlon. Proceedings of the fourth 
tiVn^”^* Richmond, Va., December 7-9. 1014. PnblAed by the awocia- 

Williams, Mary B, Guiding principles for a course in industrial art for the 
elementary schools. Industrlal nrt Magazine, 1:09-101, March, 1014, 

Cootains nggestloni for the first three gradea. 

■i. . 

7. Employment SupcrviHon, * -4 

Barney, Edgar S. ^ Practtcal follow ol) work of the Hebrew Technical InsHtutk 
In Second Vocational Guidance Conference, New York*, October 29-20, 191^ ' 
Proceedings, p. 25-20. 

Chatfleld, Gtwge H. The difficulties and possibilities of folloWrup on a large 
.scale. In Second Vocational Guidance Conference, New TorkJ October 
23-26. 1912. Proceedings, p. 26-27. 

Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy. Finding employment for children 
who leave the grade schools to go to work. Chicago, Hollister Press, 1911.' 

ContalDfl '‘The school and I bc' working cblTil,*’ by Breckinridge and Abbott, and 
‘Preliminary report on opportunities of emproymeut," M Darla.) fleeted blbll- 
ogmphy.** ■ 

Leavitt. ICmnk M. Cooperation of the school iS reducing child iSIr. Manual 
^ Training and Vocational Education ^ 344-60, May, 1914. (Addresses at 
meeting of National Gh|ld Lalxir Committee, New Orleans. March 16-18. “ 

‘ . Vi 

Desorlboa employment euporvlslon by the eohool aa a pheae of vocational goldahre. 

Quinn, J. B. Following up children who work^ and the problem of vocational 
guidance. National Uague of Compulsory Education. Fourth annual con- 
A^^n Mich., Ndveml)^ 1914. Mogy'a i^a^oe, : 

, WooHey. Helen T. The legal registration of certifleafes na htr alrf 1» 
wwk, Jn Sebond VocaHonal Outdance OonferencA /New T^brk^ 

28-26,1912. Proceedings, p, l{7-^ ^ - 

k ’ ‘ ‘ ^ ■ 

Brccke^rldt^ gi^Kpoisba P. Cftildmice by the'aevelopmeiit of placemenf 

W United Stttes Bqye« ot,EkliK!*Uon. 
l^T). Ctt^ - 

.. psv!^ An^ S. Pl««!llBf4ef^ned child. Jn Second Vocnflo^l Onldunce ' 
Coufetence, New Octot^er 23-26, 1912. ProcertUip. 14^1^ v 

p., y^tlotMl l^dance tbroash an emptoyment bnreaa,' 

^ , CejDlM IJ!»m$tte^ 0 D New York, laia. ' 

^ IniportaBee of tha |ob4i«otMit moUfs, ‘ ' 

/>■ _ f 
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Manhattan Trade School for Qlrls (New York City). Placement Bureau. 
Teachers' (^lle^ R^rd, 10:291-95, September, 1900. 

" A report of one of the most imporUnt experlments-ln pUcement work. 

New York. Board of Education. Vocational guidance. Report of the Com- 
mittee on High Schools and Training Schools, 

.. Ptgee 80-49 dlscasa placement work In blgb acbools. 

k 

•O’Conje:!, Mrs. J. P. • The placirfg of the unskilled girl. In Seepud Vocational 
Guidance Conference, New York, October 23-26, 1912. Proceedings, p. 2-9. 

Odeucrantz, Louise C. Placement work for women and girls In New York City. 
Report of the Committee on Placement of Girls of the Vocational Guidance 
Association of New Yorlc. Manual Training and ‘Vocational Elducation, 
17:169-77, November, 1915. 

01 res the result of au InTestigatlon of the various placement agencle?. mostly 
pbllanthropic, in New York City. 

liaynor, Gilbert J. Placing tiie graduates of the commercial high school. In 
Central Committee on Vocational Guidance. New York, 1912. 

Stevens, Bertha M. The placement of average children. In Second Vocntional 
. .Guidknee CJonference, Kew York, October 23-26, 1912. Proceedings, p. 
18-29. 

Teall, Robert J. Placement: a phase of vocational guidance. 'Sierra Educa- 
tional News, 9 : T2S-25, November, 1913. 


Woman’s Municipal League of the City of New York. When all life is before 
you. In Women and the city’s work. (Leaflet, publication, YoL III, 
* No. 83, May 14, 1’918. 8 p.) . 

Summarties ttudy of 42 agencies in New York City engaged in placement and 
vocatloiial guidance work. 

-9, Studies of SchooUleaving and Employment, 

* . 

Abels, Margaret Hutton. From school to work. Washington, D. O., 1917. 
(United States* Department of Labor., Children’s Bureau. Publlcatlou.) 

A 'Study of children leaving school under 16 years of age to go to work la 
Waltham, Ifsis. Recommends full-time vocational advisor. 

Martford, Oonn. VotAtipnal guidance in Hartford, Q(mn.« Report of the Qen* 
ieral (lomin&tt^.and Vocatlpnal OonnseJIoro 1911-18. 22 

HiU^ David Sphnee.^ Industry and education. New Orleans, Commission 

^ . CotipcSl,. 1816. (Part II, vocational survey for Isaac Delgado Cental 

V , ^Trades schools.! 

J^trcatioi^ research In publlc^isdioole. DiviMon df Bducatipns} Re* 
l^archT^New OirleanA !9l5. ' ^ 


JPart Itm. deals with dccupat[oiuil preferenceil an Includes A report on toct- 
^Onal guidiaace in the Bonth, jflhp. 165-lhS.L . ^ 

about the :pubUt Schools of 'New l^deans hi r^ation to vocalic^ 
\pvr:< (Part I, yocadonal Idryey for thb Delgadd'Oen S^poL) 

the w 

Indianapo^ Oh^n^^ of 0(^mmerce. Part-tlm* addcatlon in Indiandpolk Ihw 
dianapdiifc^l^^ 

2S,ciod la ladisnapolla Wtwera M years of ago. : * * 

eater addsily iftto whilh„effer.ll^{^p^ttid^(^* to 9uthet 

aad wtoh lead io notWag bettfr.^^ ' ^ - 


1 ! 


JU - ^ ^ 



Jarvis, 0. D, Work of children during 0Qt-oj4(chooI hoars. Washington, Qov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1917. (U. S. Burean of Edncation. Bulletin, 1917 
No. 20.) 

A Btudj of the work ot icI»Aal chUdrea, earlj school letTlng, etc, BunesU 
gardening as a subsUtute for other work. j, 

Lewis, Erwin Eugene. Studies In vocational guidance. School and Home Edu- 

cation, 32 : 135^, 212-14, 247-51. Decembei*, 1912 ; February. March. 1013./ '! 

A careful etudj of St. Loula working certificate cases. ' ' ^ 

Work, wages, and schooling of 800 Iowa boys. State University of Iowa. 

University Extension Bulletin. No. 9. 

A study of boys from Deg Moines and filoax City, 
of vocational guidance.'* 

Masaachusetta. Commission on. Industrial and Technical Education. Report 
Bosh^, April, 1916. 196 p. 

The report of the subcommittee on r^atlon of chUdren to the industries (n 
2MS) dlacusses the stetlaUcs gathered for children 14-16 yearn of age. An im^ 
portent pioneer work In.the flelrf of school leaving and employment. 

Minneapolis Teachers’ Club. A vocational survey of MinneapoMa. 1913,' 90 p. ^ 

A study of school lesMng in MlnncapoUa * 

Public Education AssocUUon of the City of New York. Vocational Guidance 
Survey. Report . . . by Alice P. Barrows. New York,' 1913. 15 p. 8*. ^ 

(Bulletin, No. 9, PubUc Education AssbciaUon of the City of New York) 

A study of school leaving and juvcnUe employment based on figures of a number 
of New York public schools. Concludes with plea for necessity of Tocational 
training. 

Reed, Anna T. Seattle children In school and Industry. Seattle Board of 
Education, 1915. 

A study of children who left school In 1016-14 ; school leaving and Ubor permitr- 
educational and occupational experiences of boys and girls up to 21 years of an 
Tfho had been qut of the Seattle spools more than one year, 

Snlvely. Edward T, The boy and the school. lowp State College, Ames, 

Iowa. Bulletin 32 of the Engineering Extension l>^>artineDt (Vol XVJL " 
No. .96, August 16, 1917.) ^ x . va, ^ 

School leaving and employment figures for Fort Dodge, lowh. 

SoniervlUe, !Mbss. School Conomlttee. Committee on Vocational Guidance. 

In U$ Annual report, l6ip. p. 23.' 

rThlbert, a N. Opportunities In scliool and Industry for chUdreu ot the st<)ek- '5- ^ 
yards district Universi^ <5f Chicago ihress, 1912. 64 p. 

United Hebrews Charities of the 0lty of New York. Report 0# the Gommlttee • 

on Vocational Guidance. {Ohairpian, Bfemr S. Eckstein j $acmae$ Vldta ■ 

' ManhaUn.). New Xork, 1017. ^ 

JMnclude. tliR “ WcttlonaJ guldwc? work la -patenUy within thff 
.^^^choola,* and. urgM the wchMla to take orer wotk hait keen done printoly 
^ tin) Onlt«l Hebrew ChariUea 1 ^ «*»« priTatei,^ 

United ${atM Bureau of Bdffcatldn. ^ Male ec^l gtrls, Watohgton, 
OoJyeminentTMhtlng Offlce^ ^BuHetln. idlS, Np. IJ]) . 

Bchodl l^jirln^ aa^ . v -- 

United State* Oommladoner of JilliwTj'Bepw^ . . Wotuajtnddilld tnM 
Mn«B Jn^he Uiijted State*. -Vol VII Coudlttau under 
leave n^poUb SO to work. 193UL > . v * 

A iyaiMly <1 CteptM VUI ^ tM MinM 
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* In relation to 'the problems 








8Qpplem<^tft]f7 m^erlJil to tb^fQpstorbeif ti^ta. 

ClIpplQger, yiri^U./ AfbiiengR Ate. V^fhpopa^^ review, 9: 868-7% ' Apr! t- 
jTine, 1918.. * ^ ^ 

_ Itorloeqoo epialpttoii «f-aa lAterVlovr wUb i wcbolofUt o^ ** Mary^t ** (utura 
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Wolley* Helen Thompson. Charting childhood in Cincinnati, Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance. Child Labor Department Public schools of Cincinnati 
P. 6. 

Reprinted from the Sorrej, August 9, 1918. * 

10. Opportunities for Training. 

ffienny, Bryant B. Opportunities for rocattonal training in Boston. In Seo 
ond Vocational Guidance Conference, New York, October 23-26, 1912, Pro- 
ceedings. 'P. lOTr-121. 

Public Education Assodation of Philadelphia, Study No, 43, A survey of 
opportunities for vocational education in and near Philadelphia, Com- 
piled by Jane R. Harper, Philadelphia, 1915, 138 'p, 

A ralunble attempt at charting the opportunities for training.. 

V*x*atlonal training, A classlfled list of institutions truiulng educated women 
for occupations other than teaching. Prepared by the Committee on Voca- 
tional Opportunities for the Association of Collegiate Alumnae! 1913. 

Women’s Municipal League. Education Department, Handbook of oppor-^ 
tunltles for vocational training in Bosioct (regular college courses ex- 
cepted). Boston, 1913. 301 p. ' 

An Important charting of opportunities for training. 


Ayers, Leonard P. Psychological tests In vocational guidance. New York 
City, Division of Education, Russell Sage Foundation, 1913. 6 p. — 8®. 

(Russell Sage Foundation. Pamphlets. E 128.) 

Reviews reactlon*time tests. MQnsterbei^ experiments, etc. Alao in National 
^ Vocational Guidance Association, ProceetHnga, 1913, and In Bloomdeld’a Readings. 

feerry, G. S. Value of psychologfenl tests in determining life vocation. MIcliigan 
Schoolmaster’s Club. Journal • • ♦ Forty ninth meeting, held at Ann 

Arbor, Mich., Apr. 1-3, 1914. Pub. by the club. '88^96 p. 8*. 

Blackford, Katherine II., ond Newcomb. Arthur. .Analyzing character. The 
new science Of judging men; mistits in business i the hotne and social life. 
New York, Thellevlew of Reviews Co., 19J6.' 488 p. ilius. 8*. 

See note 014 succeeding entry. 

^ The job, the man. the boss.- New ^ork, Doubleday, Page, 1914.'^265 p. 

[ *^ ‘ TJ^rlbes the method pf “character analysis*' by the ** ohse^atlonal method. 

> V U 4 ed by some business firms in hiring and placing employees, ha^aa y|tt accepted by 
; worki^rs In viKatlonal ^tdance for t^^ 1 

'^' ^ ;^^iiimen^i^, Gustave A. Yocatlonal Jihalysis^ In C^trol (3<>inniitt^ ^ Vpca- 
r tlonfib Guidance New Yofk!^ 1912 . ‘ ^ 

j ^Vp<»tlonal .^Ijlance, review^ Oetdber- 

> 4?^ ij^tereatlng ttrticle cautioning agatn|9t certd^fi gp^U^tion^ pf Vo^tlonal 

B^ Prof^^r MUnsterbferg’s 
• .Psychologyit 1 201-213, r ^ 


11. Vocational Psychology. 




Ha1sej» G«or^ D. The ** averaged-opinioh ** plan of Toeatlonal piidaji^ 
{Special BnUetlD No. 2, The Vocational Bureau, Atlanta, Oa., 1917.) 

An attempt to apply aelf-analysle to publlc<achool work. * 

Holliogwortb, H. Vocational psychology. New York, D. Appleton, 1916. — " 

• Ao extended treatment of the whole lubjert. 

Kemble, William Fretz. CJhdoslng employees by mental .and physical te^tac..^ 
^New York, Engineering Magazine Go., 1917. - ^ 

^ Brings together raiious types of btislnesi tests. | 

X 7 Kltson. H. D. Psychological testa and vocational guidance. School 'Review ^ 
24 : 267-14, March, 1016. 

Asserts experimental psychology can make little contribution \o the “pigeon- 
hole^’ type of vocational guidance, but can be of much aid to the “monitory” 
theory. • , • 

- I- Suggestions toward* a tenable theory of vocatlonaV guidance. Manu al 
Tiplnl^ and Vocational Education, 16: 265-70, January, 1916. 

Lough, James E. Experimental psychology In vocational guidance. /« Second 7 
Vocational Guidance Conference, New York, October 26-26, 1912. Pro- 
ceedings. p. 89-96. ] ' 

Reports on tests In language. J 

Merton, Holmes. W, How to choose the right vocation. New York, Funk 
Wa^alls, 1917. ^ 

'^Cbaracter analysis and mental tests. 

Mtinsterberg, HugO; The choice of a voration. In Mi American problems from 
the point of view of a psychologist New York, Moffat, Yard & Co. 1910 
• p. 25^. 

Finding a life work. ^Mcaure's Magazine, 84 : 400-403, February, 1910. 

^ — Psychology and industrial efficiency. 

Chapter V argnes that the work of the experimental psychologist la the next step 
necGSBary In vocatTooal guidance. , 
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Vocation and learning. St Louis, 1912. 289 p. 

Roger, George J. PsjchologlcQl tests : A bibliography. (Supplement to Jan. 1. 

1918.) New York, Bureau of Educational Experiments, 1918, . 

in the list of “ Mental tests other than the Blnet-Sttltb %caie“ Cp. 185) afwref^ 
ences to vocational psychology, Y ^ 

• • If . 

Sackett, R. a Practical pkychotogy applied to t^^hone operafcora =Mtchlgap^ * ^ 
Schoolmaster’s qub. ^V>rty-nlnth hieeUng, April, 1914, - 96-XOk 3 - 

D^crlbeS the use of^tssta of attendod^wassoclatlob, memory, IntelUgwiiee, , 

' spaco-jjerceptlon, accuracy io employfng tfelephona X 

Schneider^ Herman, Se][ect{ngy<inngmen 3^rpartrculatlob8. N^loh|il Aasbeia- ' 
tlon of Corporation Schools. Bulletin^ t: 9-19, S^tember, 1944. 

V.- Outlies an ” empftical cbhfacterUjpica^ fo^^u•• ^ 

jd'npihg^f vocatfon^ giU 

^ maitferial m Bducatlo^ ipi6. ^ I^adSlpn.- 

Simpfon,^B. S. Reliabllll^ Of esUmklag W genera^ Vntelligencer with Appll^*. 
tloDs to appointments to posittons. t^oumal of bducntiohal ^aychology. 

6 : 91^^ April, 1915. " V • 

“Aa tfxptrtmejtal ati^dy of the of el^ege graduatea, aMt a «iibMM 

•ppllcatiow IC the method of the ^ozk «t t^Regt appobitme^^t^mni lir lha Imgk 
•r rec^g^cadiag men for posiUoni,** 
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tfe^\4 ^jU 2 T<kl4^ ^VJX>A3S[<m JLim TM PUSLK^ iiraOOlA 

IRooUey. miea Thompson, A new acate^ of mentid and physical measurements 
r^ - for adolescents, and some of Its pses. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
Novembeir, 191S.- - 

fitodlM niAda by the Besearch Department of the Cincinnati Vocation Bnreao. 
Alio printed separately. ' 

— Facts alwut.the working chlldfcn of Cincinnati, and their l>earlng upon 
educatlonaf problems, p. 50-139. 8*. 

Reprinted from^the Hlementary Bcbopl Teacher, 14: non. 2-8, October, Novem- 
ben 191A , ^ 

—‘-The n^d of a boy. Survey, 87 : 122-25, November 4, 1916. 

Conclusions from a flve-year study of workloc children. 

— - The psychological Icboratory as* an adjunct to a vocational bureau. Sec^ 
ond *Vocatioj^l Guidance Conference, New York, October 23-26, 1912. 
Proceedings, p. 84-88. 

and Fischer, Charlotte Rush. Mental and physical measurements of 
worklnif Children. Princeton, N. J., Psychological Review Co„ 1914. (Psy- 
chological Monographs, Vol. 18, No. 1, December, 1914.) 

Dstalled statlitlcf, with graphs. 
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Abbott, Edith. Women in Industry. New York, D, Appleton & Ck)., 1916. 

A comprehensive history of the employment of women from the^arUedt times to 
the present. Important background t>ook for vocational goldan^ 

4 lien, 15'red^ejj^ J. Business employmentH. <^c^toi^ Ginn A C3^ 1916. 218 p. 
Emphasises choice <A vocstion as a life investment Dissects business brganl- 
satipn^aiid an^yses the various occupatlonB in manufacture, trade, and finance. 
'Very Spe^c And practtcal 

,Aihe^^ Academy of PojUtlcal and Social Science. America's Interests after 
war. PhlladelpSil^ 101«. (Annals, VoL 61, September, 

' 3IBI64 

^ , A symposium on Industrie problen^ Inclndlnf guidance in In^p^tiy.. , V 


employment manager movement (Vol. 65, No. 154.) 


^ Iheom P. Oonstsuit find their 

— Ypcational ,edncatlon. /^'Nw ^or^ 

p. 




(Russell Sage Ji^unda^on. 
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_ In oceui^Hu Issj N^tlmial Vocatloi^il AasocUUo^^ 

afling^ meeting, MlcSt. Oct^ 

Qoyemin e P^ tog jPlHce , 09^ P*.27-^ 
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■eoiDn.^n<31tlon> aflect(fi0 ofiliidi^Rtial ..^ae%tioiit In 

' ~ •l*ht»>Ainerl<^ «cho^ ayrtem*. Vorlt^ 014^ Ditrlafon :bf Sl^ncation, 
IM^ lfpDiKlaUoiii. {*&i^blet8, a 180.) 53 t 4^2^ 

ai m occupaUfum tBd talhers at Auairkfiii ^ 40 
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Barnes, Charles B. The loDgsborerocn. New York, Survey Associates, 1015 
287 p. . 

A BympathetJc, discriminating picture of ' the labor conditions of an Important 
group of workers In coast towns. 

Sstoa Vocation /Rffemp Vocations for Boston girls. Bulletins, 1911-12. 

This series Inclndcs telephone operating; bookbinding; stenography ond type- 
writing; nursery maid; dressmaking; millinery; straw hat making; manicuring^ 
and hnlrdressLng ; Doraing; salesmaof^hlp ; clothing machine operating; paper box 
P^n>^>Dgj^opte ctlopery mannfactare ; knit gdode maun facttire. 

O Boston. ^omeu*B £du<;a|4Qi ial ami Industrial UnioS ) Appointment Bureau, 
204 Boylston Street Vocation series. Bulletins, Noa. 1-14, March, 1911- 
Aprll, 19J2. 

Boston Finance Commission. Report of a ^tudy of I'certaln features of the 
public school system of Boston, Mass. Boston, tlfty of Boston Printing 
Department 191C. 

Occupational needs In Boston are described, p. 126-48. 

Bryner, Ednu C. Dressmaking and millinery. Philadelphia, William F. Fell 
' p tJo., 1916. (Cleveland Education Survey.) 

^ The garment ‘trades. Philadelphia, WUhailf F, Fell Oo*., 1916. (Cleve- ." 

land Education Survey.) 

Butler, Elizabeth B. Saleswomen In mercantile stores. New York, Charities 
Publication Committee (Qussell Sager Foundation), 1912. ^ * 

A study of Baltlmoro stores, made In 1900 for the Consumeri* League of Maryland. 

CinclDnatl. Chamber of Commerce. Indoat^lal survey of Cincinnati: Voca- 
tional section. Printing tradea f Cincinnati; Cbhmber o f ComBmc^^io. 

'A system of vocational guidance which em- 
bodies econdmlc and ethical InstmcUon of such a nature as to inspire the boy with 
correct Ideals conccrnlDg his reUtlon to the Job would be welcomed by the em- 
ployers and of undoubted value to the boy.’* ^ 

— Garment making IndustriesfQplnclnna^ Oham^sF'of Gonuneic^on. 
p. 113. — ^ 


tional section, 
p. 141. 8*. 

.\s a result of sarrey recommends : 


O- 




A conetructlve sUtemeijt of the advantages and drawbaidM of the garment-mak- 
ing trades. One of the tfP« of newer studies that are Indispensable to vocatloiM 
guidance workers. 

Cleveland Foundation. Cleveland survey. 1916, 

The following nine volumes on occupations are convenient hoh^ books ^or 
sclors: Garment ‘trades (Bryner)* Dreskmaklog and^mllUncry (Brynef ) r RMlIvmdl A 
and street transportation (Fleming) ; Me^l trader (Llti) ; Department start ^ 

patloQ (O’Leayy) r BplldjlDg tn^dca (Shaw) ; Prlutlng trades (8haw) : j "1 

work Stevens) j :Wage earning aVld <^ucat!onjSumm^ ^ 

Commission on Ihdustrlal Relaa^ns. (0. ,S.) Washln^toi^ Dra Final re- * 

•port. Ohliwgo, Barnal’a and Wuer .r • ' 


ionstfro ^* . 

pan 


. ui operaB^ IsTOock-' 

binding.;^ Phllader|)lith^ 1913. * 

\Dayls, betwe^ 14 ana 


i^yesass oi ^^Icagp, PubUsk^ 


W. 



Dodge, Harriet: Buen:' SurvW hi occopaa^‘ «ii^ k, o» eirU‘ ot ^ i» U 
yeara. Boitoiij^i|^, oirls IVad^MuWtloh League; ^ ;.*L iii 

>iaolaBleo^l<nl*tdlaf«,p.«71-«01.. 


k&tf&yfiiiii 
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Dwight, Helen 0, Th6 next chapter In child-labor reform. Child Labor Bulle- 
tin, 5: 154-160, November, 1916. 

. Cite* agriculture, street trades, and other occupations where chlld-labor lnvestlga- 
tloDs are BtlU needed/ » 

JRnton, J„ ana Stevens, B. M. Commetflal work and training for girls. New 
York, The Macmillan Go., 1915. 2^ p' 

Bibliography: p. 285-289. 

Contains important Information about the conditions of office work. Chapter 
vni deals with “vocational guidance,” but “ thin whole book Is In reality a treatise 
on vocational gujdance In its application to corainerclal work.” 

Fitch. John A. The steel workers. New York. Russell Suge Foundation. 1910. 

One of the voluipes of the Pittsburgh survey. “ ^ 

Fleming, R. G. Railroad and street inujsportution. PhUadelphlu, W I Ilium F. 
Fell Co., 1910. fClevelund Education Survey.) 

,,‘Gowln, Enoch Burton, and Wheatly, W. A. Occupations. New York. Chicago, 
etc., Olnn & Co., 10[p^ 

Designed as a text>'for use t| the Arst and second years of the hlgh-Rchool course. 

^ Part I emphasizes the Importance of preparing for a career^ Part U treats various 
occupations.. In detail. 

Gruenberts, Reiijiimln C. Vlint’s In n Job? Srlentlflc Monthly. Seiiteuiber; VJIO. 
A plea for' careful Investlgatfon of the human outlook for all ocripntions. 

Hyde, WllHam De Witt, ed. Vocations. JJoston, 1911. 

/ President Hyde’* foreword to this scries of *10 volumes (p. XVIII-XIX) dis-, 

cusses the Importance of early choice vocation and outlines the method of com- 
piling the material. ^ ^ - 

The introductions to the various volumes also discuss briefly the, sigulflcnnce of 

vocational |p]ldaoce. * ^ 

Eilueiitlon. Reiwrt of tlie Indlnnnpolls. 1ml., survey 
for vocational education." Educational Bulletliv No. 21. Indiana Survey 
Series No. 6, 1917. ' ‘ 

Especially valuable for occupational analyses, p, 229-400. 

Report Of the Rlcbmoud vocational survey. Vocational Survey 

Seizes No. 8, i916. ‘ 

Report of Mn^lson, Ind., vocational survey. Vocational Survey 


Series No. 7, February. 1917;^ ^ 

B^rt pn Jefferson Cotthty vppational sdrvey. Vocatloda^jSur- 


Series' n 4 6. Tonuavy, 1917. 

Report’ of JiVf^nsyUle survey for vocational educatlob. Voca- 


SUfvpy S'erfes No. 4, Decenjber, H916. ^ 

Kelly/ Roy wmmttitlH, Allen, Frederick J. The shjpbufldlng 
Boston^ Hou|tbtod»illWb, i91S. 

■ l[>|bd)ed , o| the ifAderf^anS itt<Mre*sea to ^ «h!pbtt|^^ 

^ Qeorge Uu anaTHnni^ W <3. The diseases of ocwatloia and. 

■ vtxsatlotial hygiene.' t^iBadel^hJa. P. ^lac^8top*e Sonajfc 1916.^^^18 p. 

r‘- w. ’ A cy<iopJd^9f vc^Uoi^ ' , ^ 

, flfid.WRey, Satherta^ VtSations for girto. Bc»ton, 

icWs|. p. i?*. 

BibllMtofillf f pK umk . ■ { 

M to houdltioiu .^ vroik the mo^ rammoa 

loai tor ^ t • ' '' 
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IjGonard, R. J. A study of the people of Indiana and their occupations for 
pu 11)0803 of vocational education. Indiana University. Bulletin, Vol, 12, 
'No.' 17. 

Deatsoed to furnlsb a fact basis for the conaldcratloD of rocatluoal eduratloa 

. , and the development of vocational and industrial coursfea In Indiana. 

Pages 184-13G ontline the content for proposed counsea foe the preTocatlonal 
period for grammar and high acbools, junior high achools, etc., baaed on occu(>atioual 
facts. 

— * — An Investigation of the papcr-lK)x induslry to determine the posHlbillty 
of vocntloiml tralriJng. New York State Factory Investlgatmg Commission. 
Albany, J. B. Lyon Co. p. 1243-1346. 

These reports ^ntaln specific occupational information for three Important In- 
dusirlea. 

— Some /nets' concerning the people. Industries, and schools of Hammond, 
I ml. Imllnna. St ate Board of Education. Publications. 

Lewis, Ervin E. Constant and variable occupations Ip Towa /in relation to vo- 
cational education. Midland Schools, 21»: 174-70, Febniary, 4^5. 

Study of occupatloDB .ahowlng^ Mjicclai Importrncc of comtnerdftl pursuits In Iowa 
' cities. 

The occupations of boys and>^lrls In Davenport, and their hearing on 

vocational education. Midland Schools, 29: 199-200, March, 1915. 

A study of occupations In a small city* 

* 

Occupations of the graduates of the college of liberal arts, State Uni- 
versity of r^wa. Midland Schools, 20: 10-11, September, 1014. 

A statistical anolysla'of graduates with apeclal reference to vocational guidance. 
The prevailing occupations of Iowa in relation to the problem of voca- 


tional e<lucatlon. Midland Schools, 29: 75-76, November, 1014: 
Occupational aualyaia based on the United States census figures. 


Lutr., R. R. The metal tradoR. Philadelphia; WilbHim F, Fell Co., 1910, 
land Foundation SuVvey, No. 17.) 


(Cleve-' v 

M 

— Wage earnlDi^ and etlucatlin. (Summary volume.) Philadelphia, ^ 
William F. Fell (^[p., 1910. (Cleveland Education Survey.) ' ' 


J 


:-4 - 


Martin, R., and Post, M*, A. Vwntlons fopp^he trained woman. 'Boston, 
Women*8 Educational and Industrial Uhton, Department of Research. 
Studies in the economical relottons of wonjea.\ Vol. 1, pL 2. 

CoDtains rcauiti of in tensile Btudlcs id the VocationB of agriculture. aocl^ikerTr 

Ice, aecretarial acrvlce, and resLestate. / ^ 

; % ' ' ' 

New York City, Consumers League, •pehln^ the scenes in a resti^uranL A* 
study of 1917 women restaurant em^HiJ^ces, 

New York (State). Fourtli retort of ^fe.Pactoiy lovesttgatlng C^i^luslon. 
Albahy> J. B. Lyon Oo,, 1015. 

These jive YqIw®®* coAtftia valuably background material the study of ocen- '* 
pgUona IV a|« d^hdled. Ibformati^^^ for a niunber of in,diu.t^l^^ 

Newell, % H., and Dray^r, C. as a Career. New Yojr)^ 

P. Vah " , y . l ’ 

^ ojf -Pi^ on d(l(terei^ h^pMta or englue^^^ eaglnee^ ' 

> ^ Be|y-«iento li^wer, morejigthojihqilv^ 

0!Lenr^,vijri8 IPrqtt^ J>apartnieni^ stor^ occupaH^ Phtlada$^|)a, Wm. 

FbU (^yelt^nd ^ ^ 


01 imit^ Katharine M., Nuh|li^4^ a votAtlon |cif . Unlvendj^^ of Wl*: 


coMiA. Qumm .Series Na 1 (Serlis; 


Np4 814 q^rai SeUUi^ Bl(^ 













R(M*hester, N. Y.( Department of Public Instruct!^ Vocations for Rochester 
boys and g1ris\ ^fadniie Industry. CompReSTEyRaymond C. Keople Shop 
School Print, 1915. (Rulletln No» 1.) . j 

Uoelofs, Henrietta. -The road to trained service In the household. (National 

Board, Y. W. C. A., Commission on Household Employment. Bulletin 
2, 1916.) . 

Sears, J. B. Occupations of fathers and occupational choice of 1,039 boys In 
grades seven and eight of Oakland schools. School and Society, 1*750-56 
May 22, 1915. . v * ^ ^ 

Shaw, F. L. The building trades. Philadelphia, Wm. F. Fell Od. 1016. 
(Cleveland Education Survey.) ' , * * 

——The printing trades. PliRndelphla, Wm. P. Fell .Co., ^ 1016. (Cleve- 
land Education Survey.) 

Steven^ Bertha M. Boys and girls Id commercial work. Philadelphia, Wm. P. 
QSu II* J^Cleveland Education Survey. ) 


Industrial Accidents and Hygiene: ^ 

/ No. 1. Lead poisoulng In potteries, tile and porcelain enameled 

sanitary, ware factories. (Bulletin. 104.) 

No^ 2. Hygiene of the painters’ trade. (Bulletin 120.) 

No. 3. Dangers to workers from dust® and futnes; and methods of pro- 


/ No. 5. Industrial accident sthtlstlcs. (Bulletin 167.) •* 

V. Na 0. Lead poisoning In the mnnufacturc of storage batteries (Rni- 

7. Industrial poisons used In the i^feber Indi^try. (Bulletin 179 ) 
No. 10. Anthrax as an occupational disease. ^Bulletin 205.) 
f \ No. 11. Causes of death by occMitlon. (Bulletin 207,) 

\No. 12. Hygiene of the printing ffades. (Bulletin 2(^.) 

V ocmional Bduedtion: 

^ ' ^No. L Vocational Education Hun^y of MihiTeapolls. (Bulletin 109 1 
MUc^aneous Series: . ^ r - ^ 



1- statto\l<» 0£T}nempl(>yi>»iit and the wdrk pf employment offices 
r*"- ; In the United rRiiiMHh inn i ^ 
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No. 


No. 



Unh^ Statcijf. Department of Labor — Continued. 

Wagci Hours of Labor; 

No. r. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk In- 
^ . ■ dustrles, X890 to 19X2. (Bulletin 128.) 

2. Wages and hours of labor In the J amber, mill work, and furni- 
ture Industries, 1800 to 19X2. (Bulletin 129.) 

3. Union .scale of wages and hours of labor, 1007 to 1912. (Bul- 
letin 131.) 

4. Wages and hours of labor Xn the boot and shoe and hosiery and 
knit goods Industries, 1800 to 1912. (Bulietiu 134.) 

5. Wages and hours of labor in the cigar and clothing indi^tries, 

1011 and 1012. (Bulletin 135.) 

— 'No. 6. Wages and hours^of labor in the bulldiiig and repairing of 
steam railroad cars, 1890 to 1012. (Bulletin 137.) ^ 

No^7. Union scale of wages and hours of labor. May 15, 1013. (Bul- 
letin 143.) ^ 

No. ‘8. Wages and regularity of- eirtidoyment In the dress and waist 
^ industry of New York City. (Bulletin 146.) 

No. 9. Wages and reg\]larity of employment in the cloakf suit, and 
skirt (bdustry. (Bulletin 147.) 

No. 10. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, "and silk in-* 
« dustrles, 1907 to 1913, (Bulletin 150.) 

No. 11. V^ages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry in the 
.United States. 1907 to 1012. <Bulletln*l51.) 

^ No. 12. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furni- 
ture industries, 1007 to 1013. (Bulletin 153.) 

No. 13. Wages a6d hours of labor in the boot "^nd shoe industry and 
. ^ underwear Industries, 1907 to 1913. (Bulletin 154.) 

' No. 14: Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and dgar Industries, 
1911 to 1^13. tBulletln 101.) ' 

No. 15. Wages and hours <^f labor in the building and repairing of steam 
* railroad carsAot to 1913. (Bulletin. 1()3.) 


No^6. 'JVages and hours of labor in the Iron and steel industry, 1907 
^ to 1913. (Bulletin 163.) 

No. 17. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, MaV 1, 1914. (Bulle- 
Un 171.> 

No. 18. Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear in- ^ 
dustry, 1907 to 1914. (Bulletin 1T7.) 

No. 19. Wnges^nnd hours of labor In the boot^hnd shoe lndust|y, 1^ 
to 1914. (Bulletin 178.) 

^0.20. Wages and hours of labor Ip tbe men’s clotl\ing^ industry, ^911 
to 1914. (BiUletUilST.) , ' * » ^ 

NO/ 2L Wa^es and hetirs df Ipbof tp the eottoh, woolen, iipd Ih^ 
dustrles, 1907 to 19|4. . (Bulletin 19(t) '' 

Ko*22; Tgblohjbcijde ^ages ftnd'bdur» 6f labor, May if 1915. (Bulle- 
tin 104.) > : . 

No.^)^ street railwaiT in the Unlt^ States. ' (Bulletin 

\204,) ■ 

No. 24. scale of wages and hours of la^r. ^ ( Bulietin 214, ) 


. ■>)?> 

> . 
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No.: 1. BmeeoinjSS of the American Association of BublleBmployment 
N«. 2. rUDen^I<^a>«&tlD t^^ (BuUetth 108.> ^ . 
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(Bulletin 


Asso- 
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United States. Department of Uboi^-Contlnued. 

Employment ond Unemptoymetif— Continued. 

No^ 3. Proceedings of Employment ' Managers Oonferenk 
^ 106.)' ^ 

Proceedings of the Conference of Employment Manager.- 
V^tloD of Boston. (Bulletin 202.) 

exchanges. (Bulletin 206.) 

No. \. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning 
7Stn lloT^ industries In the District of Columbia. 

2. Working hours.of women In q.e pea canneries of Wisconsin 
. (Bulletin 110.) 

a of women in power laundries In Milwaukee, 

(ouiletin 122.) 

4. Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women In Indiana 
merwfltlle establtehmeuts and garment factories. (Bulletin 
loO.) 

^ 6. Summarj , ;,e report on condition of woman and child wage 
earners In (he United States. /Bulletin 175 ) 

No. «. Eff«t of mlnlraum-wage determination In Oregon, (Bulletin 
176. )' . , * 

7. The boot and shoe Industry In Massachusetts as a vocation for 
women. (Bulletin. 180.) 

5, Unemployment among women In department and other retail 
stores Ih Boston, Masa (Bulletin 182.) 

— 9. Dressmaking ns a trade for women. (ISulIettn 193 ) 

No. 10. loduswal exi^rlence of trad^schlot gIrU in Massachu.setts. 
(DUiietln 215.) 

Se« also Bolletln No. 81. , 

“ Sage Elounda- 

^ A atudj of the millinery trade to New York. 

^^7 " . ^**^®cial-*flo.we:’ mnkers. ^ New York. Survey Assoelates. 1913 
A atudy of the artlflcfil flower trade of Ne^ York City] 

^^W^en lm;-the bd^k-blndllig trader New^ir, jSurveV Aaaortalefc-' 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


thre 


AtteiMia \ to be an addition td^hab “ arowltia' bfit atiii v j 

d«acrthetl «^MtSil»y wrfc tody of lltorn. 

Wtf, Russetl Sa?e Fo^i^tlon. 1010. 

. cx reports on dl^ei^ ^ • 

Co.nmteslon'!^ wport ( 1916 - 
1 ®}. Wash., Bubtic Prints, 1917 ^^ ^ 

. aeldOB mirTsyed occopntleoA ww trnnMrry Mottrjr * .ana Mrsnl dther . 
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Medicine as a profession. 


New York.>^ | 


Weaver, Daniel W.. anfi Weaver, E. W. 

A. S. Barnes, 1917. 

Weaver, Ell W. Accountancy and the business professions. Students’ Aid 
Committee of the New York High School Tepchers* Association, 1912. 

The printing trades ; a survey made for the Buffalo Chamber of Corii- 

uierce. 

Vocations for girls. New York, A. S. Batiies Co., 1913/ 

“Tbe object Is to set forth ^arb a general aurvey [of voc^tiooa] a< the acceaatblc 
materlul haa made possible.” 

Vocations for girls. New York, The A. S. Barnes Co., 1913. 200 p.. 

- tables^ chart 12*. 

Schools olTertog spedat train tog for womeo. New York City, p. 195-198. iLSated . 
bjr the occupational work taught) 

— and Byler, J. Frank. Profitable ^vocations for boya ITew York, A S. 
Barnes Co., 1915. 212 p. 

IntoDded to provide “a brief smnmary of tbe arailable information relating 
tbe ^ndltlona for adm lesion to the principal. gainful occupations and to present In 
aupKcstlvo forms the methods by which tbe workers may advance themaelves.** 
Thirty -three groups of occnpatlons are listed. 

W>nes, Mary Crowell. The department store girl and her friend In ” tbe five 
• and ten.” (Consumers’ I.»eague of Connecticut. Pamphlet No. 9.) 

Id part a review' of a special report to the General Assembly covering 168 stores, 
employing 5,126 gifls. 

Wisconsin. University. Vocational conference' papers and vocational prepam- 
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don. Madison, Publlabed by the University, November, 1913. (Extension 
Division, Serial No. 592.) 

Papers covering women’s Tocatlooi. 

Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, Boston.! Studies In the economic 
relations of women. 1911 to date. 

A valuable Series of volumes on vocations for vromen. Of special importance 4a r 
guldwce are: Vol. I, Vo<%tlonB for^the trained women; Vol. IV, HUUnery; Vpl, .VI, ^ ^5^ 

' shoe industry ; axid Vol. VUI, Public schools and women in olltce service. 

Vocation series bulletins. 1911-12. (Boston, 204 Boylston Street) 

This serjea cover* probation work, advertising, home and school visiting, 
llsblng4ioQse wojk, *poaltry raising, prW reading, real eaUte, loduatElii r 

litry, bacterlologdcai work, interior decoration, medical serial orgsnUi^ ■/'/ — 

•• charity, social service for children, settlement work. . J 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 'First report of the Commission bn 
Household Employments to the Fifth National Convention, May 5-U, 1915. 

iSi MiHceUcne6u$ Booke on^ Ariiclha. ^ 

^^AmStrin. Lea OTlld^abOis^sichola^ahlps* of NeiV York Cl^y. 

, tlohal <5al<Iance^Collfe^ence, Nfew York» October ^2^ 1912. " 




Ings, 69-«d« 
Ayj^.^ Leonfurl P. 






ptiWc BchojSI^ |}f Sprln^eU, ^ Bdu^ 

tlon of the Sprin^eM ^f edto Fouo- ; 

' datlofi. " (Buss^ Sage' Pounia^^^^ ^ ISt.) 

Chapu^XIli, pa 128-140 l*^VocarioaA eddoa^Eon ”4,^01 Pt<iapatlonal ehoi^ 
haya ^ girls dantfled ; u tagoMng^pmfbmilQiia^ ea«^ indostrial 

' ~ ; ^latsiag, / * ' ' 

Bi^IeyfWllUaiQiO.^ Vontipxi^fQldance and the teadier of Mdenca.^ /aOeDtral 
' Aasocii^on o£ Science^ antiji Hathematiw 1>dachera' 1$12» p. 
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vocational GUIDtoOE A!NB THE PtlBLIO BOHOOLB^ 


^«°eer8 and-po88lbmtle8 of vocational guidance* 
Child Labor Bulletin, 1 : 40-54. June, 1012. 

K^M '% guidance a distinct function of the public 'school, 

/n National Educatlon^agoclatlou. Proceedings, 1917, pn. 432-136 
organ^Hon““‘ »»a<Ue vocatloaaj guidance bcttc'r tha^ outside 

. Baivden W T. - Progress in, voc-atlonal ^ucaUon. In Annual Ueinirir of the 
United States Commissioner of Education, 1913, Vol. I, Ch XI Washlnc 
ton, Government Printing Offlce, littl. * » - ^ 

rJi'Tltfs't.oui Kuldunce during tbe 

year, with special reference to the National Vocational Guidance Association. 

training and vocational guidance. Manual Training, 
15:401-403. June, 1011. 

— — VocaUonal ^ttonce pamphlets: Their social aseA In Central Com- 
nalttee od Voc^tipfml Guidance. Kew York, 1912. 

^ Government Printing 

. P- ®- S. Bureau pf Education. Bulletin. 11114, 

and "“P'®7“«t la .England, Bcotlund, 

handling men. American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. Annals, 41: 121-126, September, 1916 
■Uo^2^«n«,*‘“’“ employntent manager to the gen.nd problem of voca- 

guidance. Boston. American Unitarian Assiiclatlon. 18 p. 

Builetln^'wT^ 

'■ , JocaUonal guidance. /n.NaUonal Education Association. Department 
iL ^^2. Published by the association. 

Mucauon. Eleventh Tearboot. part 


Proc««dInf*, 1012. Published by the 






1 : 108 - 116 . 

Netloael Educettoo Associetion. 

Mioclation, 1912. p. 431-436. 

-- Vocational guidance and the high school. fn-The modern high school. 
Its administration and extension, ed. by 0. H. Johnston. New York Chi- 
cago .letc.],0. Scribner's Sons [1914], p. 608-628. ’ 

Sfon^J’ Q V<®itlonal guldaiioe apd thfl public schools. Associated Academic 
Ptdn^la and Council of Elementary Sehool Principals and Teachers 
of the twents-nlpth annaij «iee%g. . ... Syracuse, 1013, p 

- Y^ona^ W0tlt.toow tlni Jilgh school In Its bearing ^Uje grSwlng 
- ^d.er8’-,.^latlon. im 

***. t^^^ional trai^lig for vpcpttMialvco'nilseni^" jfn Na*. 

• presented at t^orgaiH 
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Brewer, John M. Vocational guidance In- school and occupation. In Annni« 
the AmericOn Academy of Social and Political Science, LXVII, No. 107. 

Brooks, Stratton Duluth. Vocational guidance. (Read at the First National 
Coj ference on Vocational Guida^ue, Boston, 1910.) School Review, 19: 
42-50, January, 1911. 

AUo <n Readings. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Department of Public Instruction. InformaUon for parents of 
pui»ils in the upper grammar grades of Buffalo public schools Prepared 
by Vocational Guidance Bureau. 8 p. 8*. (Official Publication. • • 

* August, 1911.) 

Dili roughs, O. W. Adolescent idler, in school and out In Pennsylvania State 
Kducntional Association. Proceed! December, 1913-January, 1914.* 

• Published as Pennsylvania School Journal, 62: 333-337, February, 1914. 

What Is vocational guidance? Pittsburgh School Bulletin, 7:1713- 

1714, September, 1913. f - 

'Cabot. Ella Lyman. Volunteer help to the schools. Rev.^ed. monk, 1914. 

Chapter V, "Training for work," reviews work of volODteei^ -agencies In varlons 
.clt!c8--€8poclally Boston,, Chicago, and Philadelphia— In vocational gnldanco. Cpn. 
laiDs One section on ** Employment supervlalon." 

Campbell, M. Edith, j' Private scholarship funds. In Second Vocatibnaltluld- 
..ance^Ckinference, New York, October 23-26, 1912. Proceedings, p. 67-74. 

Central Committee on Vocational Guidance. (Henrietta Rodman, chairrimn; 

C. Gmenberg, secretary,} Some aspects of vocational guidance. New 
York, 1912. . 

One of the best short stiatements of the problems and possibilities of vocational 
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Obutfleld, Gebrge H. Vocational training and vocatdon|T guidance. In Centrai 
-Ck)mmlttoe on Vocational Guidance. Ne>v York, 1912, 

Civic training and vocational guldancte, Teachers’ Journal, 13: 386-389^ March, 
1914. , 

Abridgment of the report of prombeot buslnesi men appointed by the Comaier- 
cial Club of Lincoln, Nebr., to formulate a. plan for Incorporating in the. schools a 
system of vocatlona] study and guidance. 

Coben, I. David. ^ lovesttgatlon into the vocational Information of eighth year 
pupils. Chirrent Education, Eebniary, 1918. 

Keport of an inquiry into vocationsl ideas of ehditii grade ebUdren In -tfiClunond 
, Borough, New York City, January, 1917. . ^ 

•r 7 Vocational and educational guidance In the ischool Bdu<»tltmal Yorzna- 

tlons, 80: X3-19, September^ 1918. - 

Colleton, Eleanoi:, vyocational guidance and vocational Investigation: 

dhkctlon of tiie Boston School Board, tn 'Second Vc^^oj^l Quldaiios 
CJpnference. New Y^rk, October 23-;26. 1912. Procoedlhg^ p/ 

Crow^i, J. FrankUh. ‘\Vhat htifiness jopOcis of Jhe leichoola In Second 

^onaVOuldgpce Conference, New YoiK October 23-26, mZ I^ocee^lngs,^ 
I>. 167-478, V ‘ ^ ■ 

K^vis, Jesse B; V^Uoijal guii^nce In raral Mboolk^^^i^ BduoitloQ. 
3^:4, le. Ck^ober. 4918. ^ caapii, 
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^ — The use of the library In vocational guidance. In National Education 

Association. Journal of proceedings and addresses, 1912. Published hy 
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ATltlSWULX A. 

TTOICAL JOB ANALYSES FROM THE BICBHOND AND MINNE- 
APOLIS VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURySTS; 


RICHMOND. * \ 

™®MTHINC; OB BHBET«imAL WOBK. 

**'* Onmnlth or sheet-metal woi1c« consists of the 
lajing ont of On or other sheet-metal nttnslls, thp forming and making of 
watersponta*^ the erecting of the same, the'^ndlng of lock Joint by nte of 

nse jj the mallet and seamera, or roofing tongs. The tinsmith or sheet-metal 
worte erects metal ceilings and ride walU, furring and sheathing tame, makes 
t^s^^ awnings, houow drcuiar moldings, and mrial awh frames ^ ^ 
li^btSy and covers fire doors and windows. 

- » . 

/ BLBCTBICAL WOBK, ' 

PwM«e*.— The electrical worker In* Richmond performs perhaps a wider 

Joilv work may he 

rourtly dljl^ .into three general dawes-electrical apparatus work, outside 
^ irinfT, &nd Inside wiring. 

«o»-fc'-tJnder ei^trlcal apparatus work ft Included the 
manufacture of all electrical machines. Instruments, and devices This work 

friifH'^'^ f no description can cover It la 

fdll detail; in general, however. It may be said to consist of aU the skilled 

required to be done^ In the manufadture or rqaUr.of all-forms 
generators, niotors, electric metfflra^ rheostats, 
•witchboards, and testing and signal aj^ratna 
_ Omid^ Outride wiring consists of the Instnlliitlon of aJI outdoor 

Unes a^ Includes such work as general electrical power tnnamlwlon lines, 
street lighting, telephone, teiegrhpb, and stgnal Hies. There ate two nnemn 

te tbe air ^ pplea or other pulteble devices, and ntriergrotims, la whlch'^he 
^5res 01 ^ jcablen are tn <^c^4s|lt8.' 

as the work Is done # 11140 -thb'conBurs 
^f^BSt«tetion tte Appllkhees anadfixfuites ft)r which 
ViS aM Bna.-ftni80 genef^ln«3tri in the Italdd wjtwiaan’s wi^ This 

^l^.^^#ork as U^tU^ heating. J*<1wer,,iJlelephpne, iSM 
^tetlpn.^Thj^ ,ai^ fow general types oj|n8lde vylrlilg: oi>en week, ft ^telch 
^ ^'WOMd te Tiew ifld iiseinpnnsBj th deals w iQatwi joiot^ woifc ■ 

te whl^theertl^ aremn to a special moldtag,"inaVelther1»f i^ 

«*♦ expotad to rftw ate innilated br kaotia aiut 



tuSes; and oondntt and armored cable worlr« In which the wires are ran In 
metal pipes called conduits or are themselves prot^^ted by an Integral metal 
coadng or armor. The above classification does not include all forms of elec- 
trical work, aa there are some specialized oacupations which do not fall under 
the above heads, such as cpower-house work, for tnutance- 


STORB OCCUPATXONS-SXECimVX POSmOKB^ 


Executives without exception a>e men and women who have risen from the 
ranks of store workers. These people have had exx)ertence in the line of store 
work which they are directing, and frequently have had experience In otlier 
departments of store work. Buyers, heads of dei)artment8, and managers are 
drawn mainly fronj the sales force of the department or the store In which they 
are employed or from the sales force of some other sfbre engaged In the (^ame 
line of busiuesa 

The manager Is the merchaQdlsfng executive. He* directs the buying 
selling of merchandise througlj buyers and heads of departments. JThe advert 
• Using manager and’ display men are also responsibly to him for their work. 

He determines the kind of merchandise the store shall carry, the division of 
merchandise an>ong departments, the amount of stock to be carried^ and tbs 
advertising policy to be used for the store., The manager knows markets and 
merchandise; he understands business t^ohdition8; and he knows how to Inter- 
l)ret the ^les. losses, and demands of the business he directs. To be a sne^ 
cessful executive, the manager must be a student of n^erchandlsing and business 
conditions. He must have sufficient knowledge of accountlDg to underatand 
" the Rfttements pt the firm.i In' addition to the larger business quaUflcatlona» 
he must have ability to deal with the buyer# and heads of departments. ' 

The superintendent has charge of the care of the bulldiDg. He employs new 
workers and places them in the departments, and dismisses employees^ He turn 
charge of the administration of the store sy ston of sales slips, charges, credits* 
refunds, and also of the deliver^ dej^rtment He decides questions abdqt the 
store sy’rtem that may arise In the dally routine, pe has general sqpervlaton *of 
the delivery department and decides upon changes that may be madq U^ths 
delivery system. Many details of manag^ent connected with the dally hxitfliis 
of the departments, the management of crowds on sales days and during the 
holiday season, and the enforcement of store rules and discipline of^worken'^ 
ate also Included Id his duties. » 

l?he superintendent must know how to deal wlth^MOi^e^ He must bq al^ 

Judge of Ihelr capacity and suitability for th^ work When employing 
determine to some »tent the* type of work the a^ipHcaht may be expected to doj 
enforce tha.store rules, iiptl administer discipline with fairness flrmne^ 

^ The Shi^ntendentwho lasucceas^ul^combiln^ these ^actotg of exim-. 

rJence.^nnd education with called personaUt#, so Mgl^ yglucd 

^ but difficult ^'^efin^^yyhleb etiabm him to administer bqslDq3d Bhrew<9y»‘deql 
with ^pfoyee9 fairly, and gtv^ thejtustonier a ma^mum of comfort ^n shop* 
p|ng ahd satp£imti<^dn pu^cha;^^ ^ tn .. 

Mem hpl^higf ^thm sdmiplatrative p^ittons, who imve^d less«^thatt hl|^- 
tralplng say that they^ba#^ made, up hi /ar sis posstbl^ibr t^f educa- 
tion they licked by resdl% 8ti|d|r Qt ptLC^cal^affati^ sqd attendou to' bast- 
ness. Without ex'ceptloo, men, |u these posiriem {nterviewi^ th|s study sard * 

that a good fuudsmontal edi&tlon -of taghH^ool^grade os If of prac^ 

the saeoees of youn^ men eoter^fbushiMS of the ' 

7ihi¥TiiM itAt^ , 
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APPENDIX A. 


MINNEAPOLIS. * 

mortar «te«r.— There is usoally one mortar mlia: to erotj five or six 
bricklayers. This means between 76 and 100 In the busy season. The typical 
na^r mixer is between 20 and 50 years old and gels $3 for a nine-hour day. 

■ aod prepares the mortar, remalnin;; 

after the bricklayers to cover his vaL- He screens the sand, shovels the rlphi 
amfiunt of saod, cement, or lime Into the vat, adds the water, mixes the mute- 
ind adds oolpring material If neeessarj. ' * 

His work requires health and strength, as It Is hea\y and he Is exposed t.> 
aU kinds of weather. Average intelligence, bnt no superior knowledge or 
ability, Is required. He must understand the action of wa^r npon lime and 
cement and the ppper mUtnres of iHaterlals for different grades of work His 
tools are the shovel and the hoe. 

All the knowledge and skill required can be learned In o few weeks on 
tbe job, and it would be almost impossible to learn it otherwise. Dsuiillv, when 
a new mortar mixer la wanted a laborer Is put on tbe job. 

While this work offers no opportunity fur prcmiotwn, a .mixer who always 
supplies the bricklayers with mortar properly mixed will have regular employ- 
meDt and be advanced In pay. 

The mortar mixer U being rapl.lly displaced by the more efficient mortar- 
mixing machine, which U operated by a gas engine sad automaacally dumps 
the motar Into a wheelbarrow. 


The compositors and stooemen number about 400, Infltitllng 
one-man shops Those two Jobs are so closely Alated that In most shops some 
duties of stonemen are expected of every comptwltgr. A comimsitor works nine 
hours a day, eight hours In union shops, at $16 to $25 a week. The union sc.ile 
Is $21 fbr day and $24 for nlgl\t work. He Is nsnnlly 21 to 50 years old, hav- 
ing become a journeyman after four years of apprenticeship, qy, as often 
happens lif gttUng a new Job. when able to “ make the scale," A compositor 
Is the fondamehtal productive wdrker In the room. The better workman lie is. 
tbe n^. peofltable the Job, , 


He seta the Job from the copy, corrects proof returned from proof reader, 
and. aftw approval bjr the author, turns It over to the stoneman. If the' shop* 
Is small, he performs the duty of stonerann. In Jobs set bartlally by machine 
besets^ iftet of tto® lines, throws space between lines, puts In cuts, and makes 
up pages. Some time Is taken in dlstrlbtitlng type and material, aithongh the 
Increased lose of the monotype has lessened this Item. In some plants he rends 
proof, OMets stock, and perform^ dther dtttleft. In genera), the smaller the'^iob 
the greatisr tbe mspogislbtllty. ■ 4 

Rron^lbklin Js.tow^ m*ke--uip-work as a stone hand, pnchlne operator, or 
expert Jjroof ^dec.„ The renl tradestnam regards the Brot ks the oiijy true 
.^roawtti^ The hlgfter wages pata maeblne opb«i«or8 a mechanical on 
w^^we^^^'^ *>“»- waoi^tors, hw to the othS| Jobs os 

■ iUtXf eomi^tork- go Into ibaislness Ssr t&emselves.- laade- easy by 

nuAnufactorer^^ prtaMng machtoers^M] nppU% wW ertehi^iSr^t’ b^nd 
thsjwint walWtsd by Pro^iects toabtatee*s raeeesa»aiiplo>er8 daB^ 
toft pvtf^ewdi «9>iq^tl<4 ind dsoioraSf 

trs^ Mla^ mail etstobWniento o« of busing •roiyW, because oT 
lack of capItol asd bMuss of ttwmHenee In bUslness'prlw^^, ' ? 

A sompd^ ihMM have good eyeaigl*, Art iini^ and steady jjwves. He 
must bs paMeat, pafnatotiihg, and accun^ and. abie^ be gy^mald^^ orderly, 

■ ■ ’ ■ ' ■ ^ ; ' 
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TYPICAL JOB AilAjLYSEflw 

and neat In ord^ to keep his cases In good condition and not lose track of Joba^ 
copy, or proof. Color sense Is needed to set jobs In the best taste. ' 

He con not have too broad an education, for he must deal with a wide range 
of subject matter, '^any jobs require a sympathetic and intelligent attitude on 
tlie part of the compositor to express adecjuately the author's ideas. A com- 
positor competent to show this attitude Is always in demand. 

Thorough knotyiedge of English, spelling, punctuation, capltaliaatlou, division 
of wor^js,. grammar, and paragraphing is essential. Weakness In any point leads 
to Inaccuracy. A good compositor can correct manifest errors In copy. Kno^- 
edge of arithmetic through mensuration and compound numbers is necessary io 
order to estimate In bptb ‘point uml Incli systems and monotype unit system. 

-The best compositors knuw enough of printing design to sketch roughly the 
layout of a page, and understand enon^ about weights and kinds of paper to 
select the kind suitable for the job. In small shops the compositor nee<ls to 
know the principles of Imposition to do theVork at the stone, and this In a 
large shop enables him to take the place of the .stoneman, thus Inup roving the 
chances for promotloa . ' * 

Ihe skill required consists In picking up and manipulating type, ^dumping** 
the stick, making up and justifying pages,, inking galleys fo r pxp of. and handling 
single fines of typa This cotnes only from long etperJ^S Proficiency In 
commomschool branches, general Information and acquf^«IU'e with literary 
standards, technical §pplicatloii of the principles of design, color harmony, and ' 
lettering, and knowledge of paper can not be attained while working on the Job. 

The ctMiUhon deficiencies are lack of general education, weakness in Bhigllsh, 
and Ignorance of dedgn and color harmony. The younger men are deficient in 
the fundamentals of other brirndhes of the tradq, such as blndlngi presswork, 
and stonework. ^ 

. During the last few years the adverUsIng man has taken from the compositor 
8 large l^art of the' responsibility for the artistic appearance of the job by mnk* 

^ Ing rigid spccIflcaUons as. to every detail, from which hd may not deviate. 
There will always be jobs, how ever, on which he must exercise taste and artistic 
fiJrttlr^This makes training In this line necessary. Evening courses In applied 
de.slgn ns well as apprentices’ courses in the fundamentals— straight tfnd job 
^mijosltlon, stonework, and proof readlnit^oujd be olfered. 

The linotype operators, hufnberl^ about’ 72. receive copy from the foreman, 
just ns do hand com|>osttors. TW linotype man setft body-type matter aid 
small display lines, places the cast slugs yines of type) op the galley, ani 
makes oorrectfofia In the galley by resetting lines contaihlhg^ errors. In many 
shops be must keep the machine adjusted pfop^ly and make some repairs. 
Large shops and newspaper offices employ llndtype machinists for this ^orl& 
Operators arc from 30 to 60 y^rs old and are paid from $24 to $30 a we^ 
for the tlfidal ^ght-hour day. *H\e uhldn scile Is $24 and $27. * 

. Many opemtorawere formerly hpPd compositors. Soipc hav6 had little* 
perlence as wmpositocit , There ilTno^ line of proinotion, the oWy adyaiiiiemait 

b^idg increAsed wages wtUi lmpr9y$ment in accuracy and speed. 

The macEliie operator should llmve ^ilmble operate me 

m tblhkcr tq aequ^ and a^ciiracy In peifohnfog die many 

detjns 61 his wor^- He murt b^ copcehtrate ibis mind otf die copy 

Atijl carry th^ t of the Uhe^ he its setting in .order bcf obtaiii 

'^C6rr(^ spacing.: 

Thes^quailflcgdons''can mental ^11 Ity dlfiterent from that of thg/hand 

comp^feor/;* Wlh Tless detail; to Interest tht mmr\ great^ 

® 
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^ wlille seated, permitting a lame or otherwlae physically 

^formed workman to be a satisfactory machine opcVator. He needs even 
be^ veslgbt than the h jnd compositor to endure steady work on bad copy 

He s^uld hare the same educational fluallflcatlons and technical knowledce 
u the hand compositor and also understand the machine thoroughly and know 
toe proper tenipeiature of metal neceasury to get good type face of slugs He 
^ not need all the technical aklU required by the hand compositor. Hu 
efficiency deiteiids rather upon ability to read manuscript' rapidly and operate 
keys aimnltonwuely. He should be able to make adjustmenta or minor repair-, 
on nls machine. 

AU these qu^lficaUons can be developed on the Job, but some men go to 
nwchlne schoola The best operators are bund compositors who have gone 
over to the machine. It takes about a year to develop an operator In this 
manner. Common deficiencies of machine operators are the .same 'as those of 
hand composltora. 

Little training ia to be iiad for position outside the routine The ^at 
need la tor the broad,- fundamental tni;uiug of the baud compositor. At is not 
enough to learn the keyboard. Improvement In printing standards fill come 
only as previous training and experience In hadd composition Is required of 
_ all who expect to be machine operatdrs. Some InsVuction in coustmction of 
the machine would Jt>e valuable. ^ ' *. . . 

Mopotyne keyboard operators, of whom there are lilHHit eight, differ from 
the linotype operators in that they per.focnj only one part of the pnHeaa— 
(kit ia, operate the k^boant Casting the type is not done at the sauio time* 
or even In the same room, as in linotype work. The monotype operator, by a 
^board, perforates rolls of paper, which contrdl through pneumaUc process 
the operation of the caster machine. 

He must care for tSls keyboard and make minor repairs. He puts in new. 
rrtls and takea ou^ perforated rolls, changes the machine for different sizes of 
and width of composlUon which require changes of drum scales and 
keybpara, sets the em rack to different measures, and casts up copy Ifniie 
form 48 Ubnlgr. He ^lust figure various columns of picas and allow for rules 
or other material to be Inserted by hand. His resp.mslbtlltv ends when he 
turna over the perforated rolls to the caster man. 

- ^ Monotype operators range from 30 to 150 yfears old. and are paid *20 to $2t 
kweek, we^ng eight Jtqlirs a day. Like linotype operators, they come from 
fhe compoBipjg ropm ora monotype school fitttemenjs as to ^ linotype 
dp^r regarding preference for the former training and the difference 
Mt^eefi machine and hgnd composidon In their demauda on £he nervous sj-stem 
Apply ^ ^ mpndiype operator. ^ 




APPENDIX B. 

PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS REPORTING VOCATION BUBSAUS 
OR SIMILAR DEPARTMENTS. ^ 

TOili list wa«j:oniplled. as the result of a card inqiitiT mailed ^ Tttnmrj, 
March, and April, 1018. The following* foriu was uaed : 

The Bureau of BduoatUm has been reguceted to prepare for the u$e of the 
Government in the present war emergency a list of schools UHPAJKP- 

MBNTB OR BUHEAVS DE8IQ}fED TO AB818T YOUNG PBB80NB IK 
SBCURINO EMPLOYMENT. WiU you therefore answer the foUowksp qm- 
Jiofw; Does your school maintain a department .or ^reau aS'deecrihed above? 

— " — Ooee the depatrtment serve mainly as an employment agency? 

(Yes or AO.) 


Or does it give gdheral vocational HrecHon? 


‘ * Alcboma, 

VE^lDAton County High School, Double 
Sj^rlngs. 

Gnided.Hlgh School, Marbury, 

Blount Oe^ty High School. 

irjtanaoa. 

Graded High School, Cotter. 

High School, El Paso. 

'Eureka High School, Eureka Springs.' 
High School, Forti^mith. 

Langston High School, Hot Springs, 
Normal Training JHlgh School, Moun- 
tain Home. 

Arizona. 

Mohara Oodnty High School, King- 
mam , 

Union High Scl^l, Mesa. 

High -School,, Miami; 

Union High ^^hooL^HAfford. , . . 
Union High :8chf|^ .;P^^ , 

:VHlgh ^h<^ ^ - - 

H^h .^hwi,'' lyinslow.. 

High 


Yuma.-' 

.‘.ft f 


■ * 


?-V / 


a-. 

^ Union High Sclwok 




Citrus Union High School, Axusn. 

Kern County High School, Bakersfldd. 
High School, Beaumont. 

Union . Hi^ School, Clovia 
Union High School, Dlxom 
High School, Eureka.. 

Armijo Union High School, FalrfleltL 
High School, Fertuna^ " 

High School, Fresno. 

Fremont High School,^ Frultvale Sta- 
- tton. * ' ' 

Union High School, Fullerton. 
Agricultural High ^hobl. Gartlraa, 
Union High School, Glendale, 

Union High Scliool, Hanford. 

Union High School, Hemet - 

sian Benito .Qounty High School, H<d-. 

f - ;; ** ‘ 

Imperial VtUey, Union ikbboV 
■ ' tmi^rlat " •; \ ^ ^ ‘ ■ v v" 

Union High, School, lic^evriM. ■ »■; 
Amtelope . Xalley ;Hlgh : S«hp<d,^^^ L^ 

.f.caker^ ■*Y>* -.y 

Hlghl SchMl,- ^^5 VX' ' " 

*»ch6oI,vtM 

Angelili,'. 

P<i1yt»lu]tc,Btg^T^di^ tkw Anwiefcr 
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High School, Modesto. 

High School, Monrovia. ^ 

Union High School, Monterey, 

High School, Mountain View. 

High School. National City. 

'technical High School^ Oakland. 
ChalTey Union High School, Ontarla 
Union School. Orange. 

High School, Pasadena. 

Uflgh School, Pomonnr. 

Union High School, Red Blult. 

High School, Redlands. 

S«equoia Union High 'School, Redwood 
City. 

Polytechnic High School for Boys, 
Riverside. 

Union High Sdhool, Roseville. 

Evening High School, Sacra inep to. 
High SclJool, Sacramento. 

High Sclrool, San Bernardino. 

School, Rnn Fmnclsco, 
Mi^H|fagh School, San Francisco. 
Pol^^^ic High School, San Fran- 
cisco. • 

Union High School, San Mateo. 

High School, San Pedro. 

High School, Santa Ana. 

High School, Santa Monica. 

Analy Union High School, Sebastopol. 
High School, Stockton. 

High School,* Watsonville. 

Union High ^hool. Ventura. 


High School, New Britain. 

Hi^ School, New haven. 

High School, Rockvllla 

High School, Shelton. 

Norwalk High School, South Norwalk. 

High School, Stamford. 

High School. Torrlngton. 

District of Columbia. 

Business Hlg^chool, Washington. 

McKinley .Manual Training Schi»ol, 
Wosldngton. ” 

Georgia, 4 

English Commercial High School. At- 
lanta. 

Girls* High School, Atlanta. 

Academy of Ulclmioud County, Au- 
gusta. 

Cbatlmm Academy High School. Sa- 
vannah. 

First District Agriculture School, 
Statesboro. 

Florida, 

Junlof High School, Largo. 

High School. Pensacola.^ 

Palm Beach High School, West Palm 
Beach. 

Idaho. 


Colorado . . 

Washington County High School, 
Akron. 

High. School, Alamosa. * 

High School^ Colorado Springs. 
ManuM Trailing High School. Denver. 
East Side High School, Denver, 

West Side High Sdmol, Denver,^ 

High Schoolr Grand Junction. , 
l^lgb School, F<!>wler. 

}tfontft«te County High School, Mont- 

Sohoolj jJrcl^fay#' - -- 
Hl^i ^pol POtrlct a). Puel^Uv. 

High S<^io<^, 

High 4kboDt« fit!(Ige))ort. . 

High Schcolt Danbury. ' V 

High School; Meri^ ^ ' - 


Graded High School. Agl^lcAn Falla 
High School, Boise. 

Graded High School, Kuna. 

Fort Ijipwai High School, LapwaL 
High School, Lewiston. 

High School, Mountain Home. 

Idaho Technical Institute, Pocatello., 
lligh School, Soda Springs. 

niitiof. 

East Side Htgh School, Aufofa. 

High School, Bniry^ - 
St Clair Township Mgh School, 
■'•Belleville. y ‘ ^ 

Graded High School, Carlock.^ ' 

High Chamj^^^^ 

A<i8t!u High SchopL AptlB Statiph^ 
ChloagD. - 

t^raoe ‘Technica\. Chl-'. 

cago. • 

Englewood High ^hooh Chicago. 


i 


HTOI 
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IfarAall High School, Chicago. 
Harrlaon Technical High Schodl, Chi- 
cago. 

Albert OL Iaxw Veebnlcal High School, 
Chicago. \ 

Wendell PhflbpB High S^ool, Chicago. 
Carl Schun School, Chicago. 
Senn Hlgdi School, Chicago. 

TUden High B^iool, Chlcagtv 
J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero. 
High School, OoAl aty. 

High School, Coffleen. 

De Kalb Towashlp High School, De 
Kalb. 

Muiue Township High School, Des 
Plalnea. 

High School, Dwight " 

High School, East Moline. 

High School, Blast St Loulg, 

Hif(b School, Elmwood. 

High School, El Paso. 

High School, Elgin. 

High School, Elizabeth. 

High School, Galena. 

High School, Granite City, _ 

High School, Griggsville. 

“ High School, Highland Park, 

* High School, Hoopeston. 

High School, Ipavt. ^ 

Joliet Township High School, Joliet 
High School, Eewa nee. 

Lii Sail e-Peru Township High School, 
La Salle. 

' High School, Liber tyrllle. 

High School, MarshalL 
High School, Mq^ine 
High School, Morris. ' 
liovejoy High School, Mound City. 

High School, Murphysboro. 

High School, Nat^ylUe. 

High S^ool, Kokomls; 

Oak Path and R1 v«r' Forest' Townships 
High School, Oak Park. 

High ^hooi; Pdle^ne.. 

High J^hool, Paw 

OenM ^ 

IdanuiU 

^ Pohtjaer^wiiil^ Pdn* 

- ^ High S^diocd. QidiK9:. 


High ScluMiI, Hock Island. 

School, ^vanna. 

High School, ^ybrook, * ^ 

Hi^ School, Shabboha. 

High School, Sterling. 

, High School, Stonington. 

High School. Tonica. 

MoCr:»y-I>ewey High School, Troy. 

High School. Urbana. ' 

High School. Virden. 

Indiana, 

High School. Anibiu; 

High School, Angola. . 

High School. Bedford. 

High School. Bloomington, 

High School, Brazil. 

High School, Breinbn. - 
Hii^h School, Cayuga. 

HIgtf School, day City. 

High School, Columbia Oltyt 
High School, Columbus. 

High School, Oonnerayile. ■ • 

High School, CruwfonlsvUlat 
High School^ Danvillo. * 

High School, Deedsvillew 

High School, Dunkirk. v- 

High School, Eyansvtlla^ 

High School, Frank/ort 
High School, Freetown. 

High School, French IJck, 

High School, Greensb’urg,' 

High School, Hammpnd. 

High School, Hope. 

High School, Huntington. 

Rockcreek Township High School. 
Huntlngtoq. 

Shortrld^ Hl^ School, Indiai^poliA 
High Schbol, Jameidown. * ^ 7 

High School, Jaqwr. \ 

High School lAj^yett«k ' - _ 
High School,- La Foiitaihoi. , . v 
High School, T»a. Qranga ' /. 

High School La Porte. , * ; 

High Linton. \ 

High SctiooV.Log^s^^ 

*1iigh Schorf, ^ .rf C" .> 

Hj^ lU^hO^t l^nvllle,... 



■ ' ^ r. 
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High School; Newberry. - 
Olive TowDfih4> High Sdbool, New 
OarllBle. 

High l^ool, Noble0viU& 

High School, North Vernon. ^ 

Hl£^ School, Oolitic. 

Bang® Township High School, Osceola. 
New P^n High School, Pekla 
High School, Plalofleld. 

High School, Richmond 
High School, RoahviUe. 

Washingtoa Township High School, 
Saleza 

• High School, Shelbyvllle. 

Adams ^Township High Schooli Sheri- 
dan. 

High School, Sheridan. 

High School, Tipton. 

High Schoo^^unneltoa. 

High School, Valparaiso. 

High Scho(^, Waveland, 

High School, Waynetown. 

Washington To\^hlp High School, 
Westfield. 

. High School, West Terre Haute. 

High School, WlUtamaburg. 

Hlgh^ School, Williamsport. 

High School, Wlnamac* 

' ' • ^ lOUXK 

High School, Adair. 

High School, Adel. 

High School, Albla. . 

High School, Algona. 

High School, Arm><trong. , 

High School, Batavia. 

High School, Bln Irstown. 

'High School, Britt. 

High School, ButTalo Center. 

High School, Burlingtou. 
telgb - Schdol,' Charles City. 

.' High School, Cherokee. 

School; iCtncInnatt 


.1: 


^ High School; ClarlhdA 
../High School, Ooggon 




School, .Collins. 

^ Hlgh^Schpol, 

>l^gh.>&leh<x>l,^^updl - 

^ : High Hcho(4, i>^ 




Btich > Sduwl, ‘PUeptuL 


High School, BBlott 
High School, Bsthervnia 
High School, Parragut* 

High School, Barest City. 

High School, Garden Grove. 

High School, Gilmore City. 

High School, Grand River. 

High School, Greenfield. 

High School, Hftrtley, 

High School, Ilawarden. 

High. School, Holstein, 

High School, Humboldt. 

High School, Indepemlrtice, 

High School, Kellogg. 

High School, Keystone 
High Scitool. I^ke City. 

High School, Laur^a 

High School, l^ehigh. * ,> 

High School, Le Mara. 

High Scliool, Lisbon. 

High School, LohrvUIe 
Graded High School, Luana. 
High School, Manchester. 

High School, Manila. 

High School, Marengo, 

High School, Marshalltown, 

High* School, Mediapolia 
High School, Milford. 

High School, Montour. 

High School, New Albin. 

High School, New Hampton, 

High School, New Lopdon. 

High School, Newton. 

HTgh School , Northw ot^ - 
High School, Oukluiid. ' 

High School, Ogden. 

High School, Oskuloosa. 

High School, Pella. 

Graded High School, Plsgar. 

High Schoob PdcahontaA 
High ScbcMl, Pomeroy, 

High School, Redfield . ‘ 

High School, Ueinlu»ok. 
tiigh School, Reinseu. / 

High School, ’ . 

High. SchcMl, Ridwnni^4' 

-High 'School,^ HusseU* 

Hlgh'Sch^I, St Ankgari;: 

Hlghj^hMi;d^ymouL ^ 

High WhoolfSpWrLa^--^^^^^ 
McKinley Htgh ScbicwIplUnwoodi 


■f- 



- 
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; High School, Storiu Lctko. 

High School, Sutherland. 

High S<*ool, Tipton. 

Graded High School, Tr*(7i 
High SchooL Union. 

Kast Waterloo High School, Waterloo. 
High School, Webb. 

High School, Winfield. 

Normal and High School, Woodrioe. 

High School, Belpre. 

Uligh School, Blue. Eaplda. 

High School, Ofiney. y 

Oouuty High School, Oay Oenter. 
High School, Coffeyvllle. 

Higli School, Coldwater. • 

High School. Dodge City, 

High School, Surest 
High School. Hays. 

High SHiodl, Herington. 

"High SclipoK Hiawatha. 

High School, Leavenworth, 

High School, I.ind.sborg. “ 

Hi-:h School, Ix»gim. 

High Sthool, Manhattan. 

High School, Newton, 

IhMiq County High School, Nlctcereon. 
High School, Kortonville. 

High School. Olathe. 

High Schoof, Oneida, 

High School, Overbrook. 

High School. Pratt. ^ 

High School. SnIIna. 
i^cott County Qlgh School 
High School,. Topeka. 

High School, Valley Falla. 

--High School, Washington. . 

Kantuckp, 

ntis^ll pigh. School; l^xlngton. 

Girls* High School, Loniavlile, ' 

Jlji^h School, Mount Sterling.. 

. Hlfth SchooJ, ^ 

High . Sch(k>l^ :C4»tlna . - 
, Jordiiip'j High . School; LieWlst^^; ", 


^ ito9aac/ia«cU«. 

Funchard High Schbol, Andover; 

High School, Ammhnry 
High School, Arlington. 

Sanderson Academy. Aahfleld. 

High School, Attleboro. 

High School. Belmont 
Howe High School, Billerica. 
Mechanic Arts High School, Boston. 
Brighton High School, Boston. 
l>orchester High School, Boston. 

Hast Boston High School, Bo.<^ton, 
BngUsh'High Schoor, Boston. 

Girls’ High Schooh Boston, 

High School of Oommeroe, Boston. 
High School of Practical Arts, Rox- 
bury, Bostoa 

iloxhury High School, Bo.ston. ' 

South Boston High School, Boston. 
West Uoibur>* High School, Boston. 
High School, Brookline 
High and Tjatin School, Cambridge. 
Kludge Technical School, Gambridga 
High School, Chelst'u.. 

High ^liool. Chicopee, 

High School, Concord, 

Hyrh School, De<lhani. 

High School, I?\v?rett. 

Technical High School. B^lt Blveh 
High School, Fitchburg^ 

High School, Framingham. 

High School, Gloucester, 

Seurles High School, Great Barring- 
ton. ' . 

High School, Greenfield. 

High School^ Haverl^L ^ 

High School, Lawrenca 
High S<‘hpol, T^nox. 

'High School, Leomin^er, 

High School, T^exington. 

High School, Lowell., ^ 

Oiainfcal High School, Lynn. 

Knglish Qtgii School; Lynn, . . . 

. High Schpol,- MansflelA ' ' 

Higb .^hopl, Monthueou • ' ' • » 

. Hlj^ Schc^l, Miilbu^/ V . 

Hlj^ School, :MiitMi v"'' " " 

High 

K New;3iiS!^ 



T^lualoiii Hl|ii ikiiM^ 
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Abinpton High School, North Ablng- 
ton. y 

Drury* High School, North Adams. 
^lgh School. North Attlebora 
High School, Orange. 

High School, Plymouttiu 
High School, Quincj-. 

High School, Rending. 

High School. Roc’kland. 

High School, Soinorville. 

High School, 'Sou thhrUlge. 

High School of Commerce, Springfield. 
Technical High School, SpringHcKJ. 
West Sprlngflekl High School, Spring- 
feld. 

High School, Swampscott. 

High School, Taunton. 

High School, Uxbridge. 

High Schopl. Waltham, 

High School. Webster. 

High School, Wel^c^?lcy. 

High School, Westllold, 

High School, Whitman. 

High School, WInche.ster. 

High School, Wlnthn^p. 

High School of Commerce, Worcester. 

UioMifon. 

Hfeh School, Adrian. 

High School, Akron.# 

High School, Battle Creek. 

£!ast Side High Sch90l, Bay City. 
Weetern High School, Bay City, 

High School, Bloom! ngd ale. 

High School, Boyne City. 

High School, Breckenrldge. 

High School, Calutpet 
High School, Capac. 

Union High School, Gii384>polia. 

High ’School, Gold water. 

High School, Charlevoix. 

Ndrdstruln High Scltool, Detroit^ 

^Igh School, Dowaglac. 

High School, ^wardsbUrg, * 

School, jSlberta.. > 

School/ Hi k J^OA.'i 
^ • H^gh Schoph UktOij. 

C, S6hottJt E^^naha. .. 

High S^ool/Fow^pr, 

CentraJt^Hifi^ School, Orjeind'^^pidB. 
Uiiion School^ Jorand Rapids. 
t^h‘ School, Grand r4edge. : ^ 



High School, Greenvillo, 

High School, Hancock. 

HIjfh School, Harbor Springs. 

Fenis High School, Ifflghland Park. 
Luther L. Wright High School, Iron 
wood. 

High School, Lake Tdnden. 
nigh«'School, Morenci. 

High School, Muskegon, 

High School, Niles. 

High School, Pellston. 

High School, Petoskey. 

High Sdiool, Plain well. 

High School, Port Austin. 

High School, River Rouge. 

High S(‘h(x)l, St. Joseph. 

High S(*hor)l,< Sandusky. 

High Sdi-*.:|. South I^ven. 

Uuiou High School. Smtous Bay. 

V 

Minnesota^ 

High School, Aitkin, 
nigh School, Chnska. 

High School. Deer River. , 

High School, Delano. 

Ontral High School, Duluth. , 

High School, s Fast Grand Forka, 

High School, Fulda. 

Lincoln nigh School, Hlbblng, 

High School. Houston. « 

High School, Hutchlne»on. 
nigh Sclmol, Jackson. 

W’nshlngton High School ,“I.rejiuer. 
Graded High School. Lindstrom. 

High School, Mahnomen. 

High School, Mankato; 

Central High School,. M!nne:\pol la. 
Fast High School, Minneapolis. 

North High School, Minneapolis. 
South High School,. Minneapolis. ' 
West H^p;h Schoolj Mlnneapolia 
High school, Montevideo. 

High School, Monticello. . ' 

High School. Mountain Lake. 

High School^ ^ort^ Branch, 

High SchooU Prtohi^jle, 

|Hgh School* JBlwatohna, 
y ieh $chopC Park Rn^^ • " ■ " 
High School, ^peatOhe^ L 
High Soliool, pEI^Wlpfi 
High Schj^ ^t^altbn, ' 

Sttillwater.* / 

Cehl^ ^feh i^ooi*' St. Phui vi : 
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rtigh School 
High Schoo), 
High School, 
High School, 
High School, 
High School, 
High Scliool, 


Spriugflelii. 

Starbuck. 

Vlllflrd. 

Wadena* 

Wells. 

Wlieatoo, 

Winona. 


with vocation BUBSAUa 14^ 

High School, Pawnee Oitv. 

Hl^ School, Ravenna. ^ 

Tecamaeh High School, Tecumseh. 
High School, Wayne. 

High School, Western.; 

' Ne\D BampihUre^ ' - 


1 


Kie^osfi. 

High School, Aurora. 

High School, OarroiltOQ. 

High School, dartervllla 
High School, Carutbersvilla 
High School, Jc^lin. 

Ontral High School, Kansas Cllty. 
Kansas Olty Polytechnic Instltuta, 
Kansas City. 

Manual Training High School, Kathmm 
C ity. . ‘ 

High School, Mouett 
yHigh School, Montgomery City. 

High School, Springfield. 

Central High School, St Joseph. ^ 
Central High School, St. Louii^ 
Sumner High School, St Louis. 

% Y eat man High School, St Louis* 

High SdK>ol, Trenton. 

' Buchanan High School Troy, 


Stevena High School daremont. 

High School Snfleld. 

Academy and High School, Uncasler. 
High School, 'Manchester* 

■Hlgl} School Milford. 

Neto Jenep, ^ 

High School, Bernnrdsvllla, 

•High Scliool Bloomfield. 

High School East Orange. 

Battin High School. Ellzab^ 

High School Etflgiewood. 

High School, HackensacV/ 

Franklin High School, ' Hartnxmdk. 

Wm. L. Dickinson High School, Jer- 
sey City. , 

Chattle High Schctol. Long Brancb* • 

High School, Leonla. . . 

High School, Montclair, 

High School, Moorestbwu. 



AldMV/ 


MfmtanM, 

,H!gh SclMl BlUlnga, 

Sallatln County High Sdiool, Boae- 
man. 

High School Bnttc. ‘ 

Teton. County High School, Gboteso, 
High School Glasgow. 

Flathead County High School, Kails-. 

. u' ' 

Fergus County High School Lewl» 
town... 

' ' Nebraska , . 

High School, Ainsworth. 

High School A^lan4 
High l^hool ^thanjr. 

High Sch^l 

^ High School Oiltner; - ■ ' ; . ^ 

::Hlghri^h^i.^ ' :: > 

Fttxh^achool, Lexibgtpit. 

Hldli School, 


nswortn. • 
^lan4 ; . -V y ' 
rthanjr.; . . . C, 


nign cK'Dooi. munr Holly. 

Livingston High SVhwI, New Bnm»- 
hick. 

-Fast Side Commercial and Manual 
Training High School, Newark. 
South Side High Scm»l Newark. 

High School, Passaic. 

High School, Patc^rsoD. 
i:ast Rutherford High School, Ruther- 
ford. ^ ' -V . 

High School, Somerville. 

High School. Washington. 

' • . Ifeio 'Mealoo^. /’a 

' ' ■ • • ■■ ■ 

Valencia County ft gh School, :BelenV 
,Lm Ve^a Hi^ ;^ho(Ol; ;Bnst ; 

' vtifuk. ;■ 

. fflgh 8(^1 RaatifiPa ' 
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Academic High School, Aubarn. 
Central High School, Binghamton. 
Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn. 
Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, 
^ushwlck High School, Brooklyn. 
Ck)muierclal High School, Brooklyn. 
Erasmus High School, Brooklyn. 

Girls’. High School, Brooklyn. 

Manual Training High' SchooU Brook* 
lyn. 

New Utrecht High School, Brooklyn. 
Hutchinson High School. Buffalo. 
Technical High School, Buffalo. 

High School, Cauastota. 

High School, Charlotte. 

High School, Dobbs Ferry. 

High School, Dunkirk. 

Newtown High School, Elmhurst 
High School, Far Ilockuwuy, 

High School, Greene. 

High School, Huntington. 

High School, lellp. 

High School, Jamestown. 

Union High School, Kendall. 

Franklin Academy, Malone. 

Curtis High School, New Brighton. 
High School, New Rochelle. ^ 
Evander Obllds High School, New York 
City. 

High School of Commerce, New York 
City. 

Morris High Schooh New York City. 
Julia Rlchman High School, New York 

Stuyvesant High School, New York 
City. 

Wadlelgh High School, New York City. 
Washln^on Irving High School, New 
York City. 

High S^hooX Ni^arfl F'alla. ' 

High School, Perry, 
jaigh Sdiool, Port Chester. 

High School, tort Jervis, • ^ 

Hljgh SchoQl^ Port ^ashlngton^ 

High ^h<K)l, Itichmpnd Hill. 

_^ ^§st High "School^ ^ 

3^gh School, ^ni^togh 

^Ivay, 

,/North igigh |yr^^ < 

^echnlpall High Siiool; Syra^sa, 

High ^Ui^ Wateitdwh. V 
High School^wmfe'Plnlns, • 

High’ School, itonkers. 


Forth BaJbota. 

North Dakota School of ForesM^, Bot- 
tineau. 

Hawthorne High School, Crary. 

Graded High School, Crosby. 

High School, Drayton. 

High School, Falrmount 
High School, Forman. 

High School, Hankinsin. 

High School, Hone. . 

High School, PeAi||urg. 

Grade<l High Sc'hool, Stanley. 

High School, Valley City. 

Graded High School, Bel ha von. 

High School, Bessemer. 

Startown High School, Newton. 

Ohio. 

West High School, Akron. * 
High School, Alliance. ^ 

Brown High’ School, Oambrldgh. 

High School, Canton. 

Hughes High School, Cincinnati. \ 
Pleasant Ridge High School, Olncln- 
nati. ^ 

Central High School, Olevel^p. 

East Technical High School, Cleve- 
land. 

Lincoln High School, Cleveland. 

South High- School, Cleveland. 

West High School, Cleveland. 

West technical High School, Oleve- 
,land. 

High School, Clyde. 

High School of Commerce, Columbus. 
High Scho^, Cosopcton. 

High School, Delphos. 

High School, Delta. 

Shaw High School, i^Enst Olevelalnl. 
High School, Oreeafletd. 

High School, Qreenvllla 
High School, fronton, y 
Plgh School,^ JiOiraiiu ^ 

J^lgh School, McOonnelsv^Ile. 

^Igli School, MedinA. \ ' 

High Sohwl, Kelsdo^lXe. ' ‘ 

T^lg^ School, Newark. 

' '^cheoV Now Ph^|e 
High j^hoo1|#l^tif^ 
tllgh School^ ^ent, 

J^gh S<^ht^L S|5Hn|^el<|.. 

'Columblatt High " ‘ 
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School, Vnn Wert 
lli;rh School, Warren. 

Illffh School^ Wauseon. 
illffh School, You ngstowTL 
High Scliool, ZaiiGHville. * 

Oklahoma^ 

High School, Oipootnh. 

Kastern tTnivernlty Preparatory 
School, Clareinore. 

High School, Cushing. 

High School, Custer. 

High School, Fort Towson. 

Knver HlRh School, Outhrle, 

High Scliool. Idabel. , 

I’entral High School. Muskogee. 
Houglas Hlfeh School. Oklahoma, ^ 
High School, Okluhonm. 

High School, Omulgee. 

^ nigh School; Pauls Valley. 

'High School, Ponca City. 

Graded High School, Sapulpa. 
nigh School, Shawnee. * 

Murray. State School of Agriculture, 
Tishomingo. 

High' School, Tulsa. 

High School, Wagoner. 

" Orefion, ^ 

High* School, Ashland. 

High School, Baker. 

High ^Scfcool, palhiR. 

High School. ^Eujtene, 
nigh School, (grants Pass. 

High School, Hood River, 

Klamath County High* School, Ha- 
math Falla, 

High School, McMinnville, . , 

FrankUn High School, Portland, 
Jefferson nigh School* Portland, 
IJnopln High School, Portland. 
Washington* High School. Portland, , 
Janwia John High School, St. John*. 

*; High School, Safe : . ^ 

Hligh Schooh^ Spring " ; ; ' . ' :• 

, Graclefl High cSc^l, *8tanfleli 





High .School, Avondale. 

High School, Brndford, \ , 

High School, Brlston. \ . ^ 

Horn High School. Oarhondale. 

High School, Chftfnber8biirg. \ 

High School, Charleroi. 

High School, Chester. . . * 

High School. Clenrtichl. 

High School, Oxincnutville. 

High School. Conshohttcken. 

High School, Danville.'^ 

High Sch(K)I, DoyJestnwn. ^ 

High School. Ounnmrc. 

Central Hlgli School. Krie. ^ 
High. "School, Freedom. 

(Vi»trnl High School. Harrisburg. 
Te<*hnlcal High School, HaiTiaburg, 
High Scli(K>l. IJonesdnfe. » 
n<tys High .School. LiKg:aster. 

Sfcv<Mis High School, I^ncaster, 
High/School, Lansdale. ' ’ 

High School, Leechhurg, 

High School, Mon^ngahela. 

High School, «Mou lit Hnlon. 

High School, Nnrl>erth, 

High School, New Brighton, 

High School, New Castle. 

Central High School, Philadelphia, 
Frankford HIgli School, Philadelphia. 
Northe^ High School, Philadelphia. 
West Philadelphia High School for 
Boys, Pldladelphla. 

West Phllndclphln High School for 
, Girls, Philadelphia. 

\YHIbim Penn HHith School for Girls, 
Philadelphia. 

Fifth Avenue High School, Pittaburgb* 
PealKKly High School, Pittsburgh. 
Schenley High School, Pittsburg^ 
South* High School, Pittsburgh. 

Union* High Schooh . Mbuh{'‘ Oliver, 
rittstmrgiL J . 

George Washington High School, Plttn 
burgh. . ^ ' 

High School for HoySf* Reading. ' 

TMh.nicaF H! Scranton. 

High Sclwdl, Sodaer^t , 

Higb^ 





Hlgh'^School* Tlftiis>1de, 
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H!gh School, Tunkhannock. 

Borough High School, rnlonfown, , 
High School, West Chester, 

High School, Wilkes-Barre. 

High School, York, 

Rhode Island) ‘ 

Efigiish High School; l^ovidenoeL ^ 
# • 

South Ihrkotii. 

High School.^ Aberdeen. 

High School, Carthngc, 

High School, Flqndreau. 

High School, Geddes. 

High School, Huron. 

High School, Mitchell. 

, 4S 

'> Tenvvftsee, 

High School. Clarksville. 

Maury Cdunty High School, Oolumbla. 
High School, Greenville. 

High S^ool, Johnson City. 

I.dingstoD High School, Johnson City. , 
High School. Memphis. 

Hume-Fogg High School, Nashvlliei, 

Teitaa. 

wlgh School, Aiuarlllo. 

High School,' Bonlutfu.^ *’ 

Fred Douglass High l^hool, Corsicana. 
High School,. Del Rio. 

High School, £1 Paso. 

in gh School. G rami Sallna ^ 

Iligh School, Houston. 

High School,. Lubbock. 

Cen|rnl digb. School, MurshalL 
High Scjiopl, 'Navasota. 

• IBlJgh Schbdl, Plalnvlew. 

High Sch<^l, San Antohlc^ 


Vtah. 


P^r-1 *' 




MlUard CotmtrHi^b ^Pbl. ^Imore. 

Hljgh S<^dol, Mptmi 

High . 


’ii 



High School^ Island Poo<iVl|:^H 
Black River A^demy^ Ludlow, 
aighSchooU:^ ^ * 


High School, 
High School, 


SpringMd. 

SwantoQ. 

Yiri/inia. 


Charlotte High School, Charlotte 
iCourt House. 

High School, Culpeper. 

High School,' Haniptou. . 

Maury High School, Nuyfi>Ik. 

John Marshall Night High ' Scho<->l. 
RIchmohtL * 

iro<(/n‘n<7ton. 

High S<5hool, Camas. 

High School, Chehalis. 

High School, Davenport. 

High School, Dryad.’ 

High School, Kverett. , 

High School, Kelso. 

High School, Lind. 

Union High School. Mount Vernon. 
High School, Northbend. 

High School, North. Yakima. * 

Graded, High School. Okanogan.* 

High Seho()l. Port Angeles’ 

High School, Prescott. 

Union High School, Qnllreue. 

High School. Renton. 

High School, Roelyn.. 

Broadway High School, Seattle. 

Foster Grndt*<l High School, Renftie. 
Fnmklin High School. Seattle. 

Lincoln High School, Seattle. 

Queen Anne High School, Seattle. 

I^wls nn<LClark High School. Spokane. 
North Central High School. Spokane. 
Stadium High 'School, Tntjoma. 

High School, Topptmislh 
High School, Wulla Wullo, 

High School, Watervllle. 

f- 

Wat firffinia. 

Mount vWe»ley High School, Berkeley. 
Hlg^ S0)oo.]» HedgeVllle. 

Blgb School, HcM^ntowB, < 

piedmoi^^^ 

-Scb4^ lliomas. ^ ^ 

High ^h(^ly WilHameolC V" 

> ' vv, 

1^ ^ ^ WiscoitsHK 

]^gh School^ Abbotsford. 

AltOOM High ^Hbolf Altoona. 
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Hlffh School. Aniery. 

HijcU School, Antlgo. 

HlRh School, Appleton, 
itiph School, Arcailld. 

Hiph ScIkwI, Baldwin. 

High Schf>ol, Belmont. 

High School^ Beiitom 
High School; Bloomer. * 

High School, pine hivera. 

High School, Brtwlhead. 

High Scl^ool, Cambria. 

High Schoot» ChBhtoD. 

Hlg^ School, Chippewa Fall*. 

High School. Coleman. 

HipK Skrhool, Dodgevllle. 

Higi» School, Enii Clulre, - ^ 

High School, Kvansivllle. ^ 

High School, Fmul dii Lac. 

High School. Fre<leric. 

High School, Oenoii V'linction. 
AgricultimU High School, Gllmanton 
High School OletibenlAh. 

High School, 'Gmftou. 

■ High School, Greeii T^ike. 

Higl* Sclioof, H<irtfonl. 

High School, Harthind- 
P^igh School. Hillsboro. 

High Schpol. JnMesvllI^ , 

Htgli School, Junenii. 

Hlgli School, Kentiiisha. 
hieIi School, Kewasknm. 

High School, CroNse. * 

High School. Mnrkesian. • 

High School. Metroae, 

Hlgli School, MeQaaha. 

High School. Mcnonionee F&lla. 

High School. Menonionle. 

High Solwl, Mlftoii. 

High St*fuK)l,. Milwaukee. ' 

* South Dlvlglon High School. Mil- 
' wntikee. 

WcNt DlyUlon High ^ Sdiool, Mil- 
■ ".waukea " / " 




High School, Mineral Polirt. 

.High School, Morjrftc. 

Hlgh*^ehool. Mount Hor»d». 

High School, New Llsbmi, 

High School. New Ulchmoml. 

High School, Oakfleld. 

High* School, Oconto Falls, 

High School. Onalaeka. 

Xa Croe^ County Sc1uk)I of Agrinil- 
lure and Eh»mestlc Economy, Una- 
lu.skii. 

High S< hool, Osflkosh. 

Higii School. Plainfield. . 

High Schotil, Plymouth. 

High School, Poynette.* * 

High School, l*rHlrie du Ohlen. 

High S<*hool, Ruclne. 

High Sciibol, Uhinehmder. 

High SclnH»I, Rich]tin<l Center,' 

High School. Rif»on. . 

Union High Scluvol. Saxon. . 

High School, Shnwando. 

High School. Sheboygan. 

High Sch(X)l, Shiillsburg. • , 

High School, Soldiers ^oves, * 

High SchocJ, Sontli Milwaukee, 

High School. Spring Valley, 

High School. Stoikbrldge. 

High Scliool, Stoughton. 

High School, Watertown. 

High School, Waukesha, 
lligli School, Waupa<^. 

TI igh^ School. . Wauwatosa*. 

HIgir School, West Pere, 

High School, \yhltewater. 

High School, Wllihoi^.T; 

High Scho«>l, Wittenberg, 






Wuoming, 

High School, C»arpenter. - 
High School, Rock Spring!, ‘ 

High . School, ' » 
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